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PREFACE. 


I T is a confideration which cannot 
but afford the utmoft pleafure to a 
reflecting mind, that the Arts and 
Sciences, which are rapidly advancing 
towards a ftate of perfection in 
Europe, are not confined to that quarter 
of the globe. In the Kafl, where 
Learning feemed to be extin guifbed, 
and Civilization nearly loft, amidft the 
contention of avarice and defpotifm, a 
fpirit of enquiry hath gone forth, 
A 3 which,, 
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U'liich, aided by the ardour of Philo- 
fophy, promifes to diflipate the gloom 
of ignorance, and to fpread the advan- 
tages of knowledge through a region 
where its effedls may be expcfled to 
be moft favourable to the general in- 
terefls of fociety. 

To the exertions of one Gentleman, 
whofe various excellencies panegyric 
might difplay in the warmeft terms, 
without being charged with extrava- 
gance, the English fettlemcnts in the 
East Indies are indebted for an inflitu- 
tion which has already exhibited fpeci- 
mtns of profound refearch, of bold in- 
vefligation, and of happy illuftration, 
in various fubjcdls of literature ; — fub- 
jcdls whichi until the prefent times, 

had 
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had not exercifed the faculties pf 
Europeans; but which, beingproduced 
to publick notice, will enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge, increafe the 
flock of information, and furnlfli ma' 
tcrials for future Philofophcrs, Biogra- 
phers, and Hiflorians. 

That fo much has been already at- 
chieved by an infant Society, will be a 
fubjedl of furprize to thofe wlio have 
not conlidered the powers of genius and 
induftry to overcome obftacles. From 
what has already appeared atCaLCD tt /v, 
a judgment may be formed of what may 
hereafter be expe<5led. Tlic florcs ol 
Oriental Literature being now accef- 
fible to thole who have ability to 
make a proper ufe of them, intelli- 
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gence hitherto locked up, it may bq 
hoped, will d'-Iight and inform the en- 
qivirers after the Hiftory, Antiquities, 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia. 

Two Volumes of the Society’s Tranf- 
aftions have been already publifhed ; 
but thefe have b. cn fo fparirojy diftri- 
buted in Great BsirAitg that few have 
had the opportunity of being informed 
of their contents, or of judging of their 
value. This circumft-mce has induced 
the Editor to feledl the contents of the 
prefent volumes from them and tiie 
Aliatic Mifcellany, for the amufement 
and inftrudlion of the publick. They 
are fuch as will confer honour on their 
authors, and afford entertainment to 
their readers. They contain a noble 

Ipecimen 
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rpecimen of the talents of our court- 
trymen inhabiting a diftant quarter of 
the globe, employing themftlvcs fedu* 
loufly and honourably in extending the 
credit and cftablifhing the reputation 
of Britons in new and unexplored re- 
gions of Science and Literature. 


TH E 
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DISSERTATION I. 


ON THE 

GODS OF GREECE, ITALY, and INDIA; 

WRIITTEN IN MDCCLXXXIV. 

W E cannot juftly conclude, by arguments 
preceding the proof of fadts, that one 
idolatrous people muft have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets from another; lince 
Gods of all (hapes and dimenfions may be framed 
by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or by 
the frauds and follies of men, in countiies never 
connedfed ; but when features of refemblance, 
too ftrong to have been accidental, are obferv- 
able ill different fyftems of polytheifm, with- 
out fancy or prejudice to colour them and im- 

B prove 
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prove the likenefs, we can fcarce help believ- 
ing, that fome conne<5lion has immemorially 
fubfifted between the ieveral nations who have 
adopted them : it is my defign in this eflay to 
point out fuch a refemblance between the po- 
pular worfhip of the old Greeks and Italians and 
that of ‘the Hindus', tu r can there be room to 
doubt of a great fimilarity between their ftrange 
rcligi' ns and that of E^ypt, China, Eerjia, 
Phrygia, Phamce, !>yria', to which, perhaps, 
we may fafely add fome of the fjuthern king- 
doms and ev n Iflands of America ; while the 
Golhick fyftem, which prevailed in the northern 
regions of pAtr^pe, was not merely fimilar to 
thole of Greece and Italy, but almoft the fame 
in airother drefs with an embroidery of images 
appaicntly Aftatick. Fr'om all this, if it be fa- 
tisfa(fforily pi'oved, we may infer a general union 
or affinity between the mofl: diftinguiflied in- 
habitants of the primitive world at the time 
when they deviated, as they did too early de- 
viate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true God. 

There fecmtohavebeenfourprincipal fources 
of all mythology. I. Hiftorical, or natviral, truth 
has been perveited into fable by ignorance, ima- 
gination, flatteiy, or ffupidity ; as a king of 
Crete, whofe tomb had been difeovered in that 
ifland, was conceived to have been the God of 

Olympus, 
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Olympus^ and Minos, a legiflatorof that coun- 
try, to have been his fon, and to hold a lu- 
preme appellate jurifi'icl^ion over departed fouls : 
hence too prob.bly flowed the tale of Cadmus, 
as Uochart learnedly traces it ; hence beacons 
or volcanos became one-eyed giants and mon- 
gers vomiting flames; and two rocks, from 
their appearance to mariners in certain pofi- 
tions, were fuppoled to c: ufli all veflcls attempt- 
ing to pals between tlicm ; of which idle fic- 
tions many 01 her inftances might be colledled 
from the Odvjjcy and the various Argonaut'ick 
pocm'^. The lels we fay of Julian flars, deifi- 
ntions of princes or w'arriors, altars railed, with 
thole of Apollo, to the bafeft of men, and 
divine titles bellowed on I'uch wretches as 
Caius Octavianus, the lefs we lhall expofe 
the infamy of grave fenators and fine poets, or 
the brutal folly of the low multitude : but we 
may be allured, that the mad apotheofis of truly 
great men, or of little men falfely called great, 
has been the origin of grofs idolatrous errors in 
every part of the pagan world. 11. The next 
fource of them appears to have been a w'ild ad- 
miration of the heavenly bodies, and, after a 
time, the fyllems and calculations of aflrono- 
mers : hence came a conliderable portion of 
Egyptian and Grecian fable ; the Sabian wor- 
fliip in Arabia ; the Perjian types and emblems 

B 2 of 
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of Mihr or the fun, and the far-extended adora- 
tion of the elements and the powers of nature ; 
and hence perhaps all the artificial Chronology 
of the Chinefe and Indians^ with the invention 
of demigods and heroes to fill the vacant niches 
in their extravagant and imaginary periods. 
III. Numberlefs divinities have been created 
folely by the magic of poetry ; whole eflential 
bufinefs it is to perfonify the moft abftrad no- 
tions, and to place a nymph or a genius in 
every grove and almoft in every flower : hence 
Hygieia and health and remedy, are the 

poetical daughters of ^Esculapius, who was 
either a diftinguifhed phyfician, or medical Ikill 
perfonified; and hence Cb'oris, or verdure, is 
married to the Zephyr. IV. The metaphors 
and allegories of moralifts and metaphyficians 
have been alfo very fertile in Deities ; of which 
a thoufand examples might be adduced from 
Plato, Cicero, and the inventive commen- 
tators on Homer in their pedigrees of the 
Gods, and their fabulous leflbns of morality ; 
the richeft and nobleft ftream from this abun- 
dant fountain is the charming philofophical tale 
of PsvcHE, or the Progrefs of the Soul', than 
which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fublime, 
and well-fupported allegory was never produced 
by the W'ifdom and ingenuity of man. Hence 
alfo the hidtan Ma'ya', or, as the word is ex- 
plained 
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plained by Ibme Hindu (cholars, “ the firft in- 
“ clination of the Godhead to diverfify himfclf 
“ (fuch is their phrale) by creating worlds,” 
is feigned to be the mother of univerfal nature, 
and of all the inferior Gods ; as a Cajlmiirian 
informed me when 1 alked him, why Ca'ma, 
or Low, was reprefented as her fon ;• but the 
word Ma'ya', or dclujion^ has a more fubtile 
and recondite fenfe in the Vidanta philofophy, 
where it fignifi.s the lyftem of percept ons^ 
whether of fecondary or of primary qualities, 
which the Deity was believed by Epiciiar- 
Mus, Plato, and many truly pious men, to 
raile by his omniprefent fpirit in the minds of 
his creatures, but which had not, in their opi- 
nion, any exiftence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of 
the Indian and European heathens, from what- 
ever fource they were derived, I fhall remem- 
ber, that nothing is lefs favourable to Inquiries 
after truth than a fyftematical fpirit, and (hall 
call to mind the faying of a Hindu writer, 
“ that whoever obftinately adheres to any let 
of opinions, may bring himfclf to believe 
“ that the frefheft fandal-wood is a flame of 
“ fire this will efFedlually prevent me from 
infifting that fuch a (tod of India was the 
Jupiter of Greece ; fuch, the Apollo ; fuch, 
i/je Mercury : in fa£l:, liuce all the caulcs of 

B 3 poly- 
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polytheifm contributed largely to t!'e allem- 
blage of Grecian divinities (though Bacon re- 
duces them all to refined allegories, and New- 
ton to a poetical difguife of true hiftory), we 
find many Joves, many Apoli.os, many Mek- 
CUKIES, with diftinft attributes and capacities; 
nor ibalM prefume to fuggeft more, than that, 
in one capacity or another, there exifis a firik- 
ing fimilitude between the chief objefl;^ of wor- 
fliip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the very 
interefting country which we now inhabit. 

The comparifon which I proceed to lay 
before you, muft needs be very luperficial, 
partly from my fliort refidence in Hinduftan, 
partly from my want of complete leifurc for 
literary amufements, but principally becaufe f 
have no European book to refrefh my memory 
of old fabler, except the conceited, though not 
unlearned, work of Pomey, entitled The l-'nn- 
theon^ and that fo milerably tranllited, that it 
can hardly be read with patience. A thoufand 
more ftrokes of refemblance might, 1 am fure, 
be collee^ed by any who fhoukl with rh.it view 
perufe Hesiod, IIyginus, Coknuius, and 
the other mythologifts ; or, which would be 
a {hotter a d a pleafanter way, fhould be fa- 
tisfied with the very elegant Syntagmata of 
Liljus Gikai.dcs. 


D*s- 
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Disquisitions concerning the manners and 
condud of our fpecies in early time?, or indeed 
at any time, are always curious at leaft and 
amufing ; but they are highly intcrefting to 
fuch as can fay of themfelves with Ciikemes 
in the play, “ We are men, and take an inte- 
“ reft in all that relates to mankind They 
may even be of folid importance in an age when 
fome intelligent and virtuous perfons are in- 
clined to doubt the authenticity of the accounts, 
delivered by Moses, concerning the primitive 
world ; fince no modes or I'ources of rcafoning 
can be unimportant which have a tendency to 
remove fuch doubts. Hither the firft eleven 
chapters of Cenejis^ all due allowances being 
made for a figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, 
or the whole fabrick of our national religion is 
falfe ; a conclufion which none of us, I truft, 
would wifti to, be drawn. I, who cannot help 
believing the divinity of the Messiah, from 
the undifputed antiquity and manifeft comple- 
tion of many prophefics, efpccially thofe of 
Isaiah, in the only perfon recorded by hiftory 
to whom they arc applicable, am obliged of 
courle to believe the fandity of the venerable 
books, to which that facred perfon refers as 
genuine ; but it is not the truth of our national 
religion, as fuch, that 1 have at heart ; it is 
truth itfelf ; and if any cool unbiafled rcafoner 

B 4 w ill 
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will clearly convince me that Moses drew Lis 
narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
primeval fountains of Indian literature, I (hall 
cfteem him as a friend for having weeded my 
mind from a capital error, and promilc to (land 
among the foremoll: in affilfing to circilate the 
truth, which he has afcertained. After fuch a 
declaration, I cannot but perfuade myCelf, that 
no candid man will be difplealed if, in the 
courfe of my work, I make as free with any 
arguments that he may have advanced, as I 
Should really delire him to do with any of mine 
that he may be difpofed to controvert. Paving 
no fyftem of my own to maintain, I lhall not 
purliic a very regular method, but lhall take 
all the Gods, of whom 1 difcourl'e, as they hap- 
pen to prelent themfelves ; beginning, how- 
ever, like the Rotnaus and the Hindus, with 
Janl’s or Gane'sa. 

The titles and attributes of this old Italla-ii 
deity are fully compriled in two choriambick 
verfes of Sulpitjus ; and a farther account of 
him from Ovid would here be fuperfluous ; 

Jane paUr^ Jane tuensy dive hicepSy biforrnisy 
O cate reruin JatoTy O principium deorum ! 

Fatlicr Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou divinity with 
** two heads, and with two forms; O fagacious planter of 
all things, and deader of deities!” 


He 
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He was the God, we fee, of JVifdom ; whence 
he is reprefented on coins with two, and on the 
Hetrufcan image found at Falijci with four 
faces ; emblems of prudence and circumfpec- 
tion : thus is Gane'sa, the God of Wifdom in 
ilindujlan^ painted with an Ekphanf s head, 
the fymbol of fagacious difcernment, and at- 
tended by a favourite rat^ which the Indlam 
confider as a wife and provident animal. His 
next great charafler (the plentiful fource of 
many fuperftitious ufages) was that, from 
which he is emphatically filled the father ^ and 
which the fecond verfe before cited more fully 
exprefles, the origin and founder of all things: 
whence this notion arofe, unlefs from a tradi- 
tion that he firft built fhrines, raifed altars, 
and inflituted facrifices, it is not eafy to con- 
jefture ; hence it cime, however, that his 
name was invoked before any other God ; that, 
in the old facred rites, corn and wine, and, in 
later times, incenfe alfo, were fir ft offered to 
Janus ; that the doors or entrances to private 
houfes were called Janucr, and any pervious 
paflage or thoroughfare, in the plural number, 
Jani^ or with two beginnings ; that he was re- 
prefented holding a rod, as guardian of ways, 
and a key, as openingt not gates only, but all 
important works and affairs of mankind j that 
he was thought to prelide over the morning, or 

beginning 
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beginn'ng of day ; that, although the Roman 
year began regularly with Alarch, yet the 
eleventh month, named Januarius, was con- 
fidered as frjl of the twelve, whence the whole 
year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemnlty by the confuls 
inaugurated in his fane, where his ftatue was 
decorated on that occafiou with frclh laurel ; 
and, for the fame reafon, a folemn denunci- 
ation of war, than which there can hardly be a 
more momentous national aft, was made by 
the military conful’s opening the gates of his 
temple with all the pomp of his maghlracy. 
The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus 
might either denote, according to the geneial 
opinion, that he leads and governs twelve 
months, or that, as he fays of himfelf in Ovid, 
all entrance and accefs muft be made through 
him to the principal Gods, who were, to a 
proverb, of the fame number. We may add, 
that Janus was imagined to prefidc over in- 
fants at their birth, or the beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has precifely the fame 
charafter ; all facrifices and religious ceremo- 
nies, all addrefles even to fuperior Gods, all fe- 
rious compofitions in writing, and all worldly 
a^irs of moment, are begun by pious Hindus 
with an invocation of Gane'sa ; a word com- 
Itofed of if a, .the governor or leader^ and gan' a ^ 

or 
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or a company of deities, nine of which cornpa*. 
jiies are enumerated in the AmarcoJJj. Inftances 
of opening bufinefs aufpicioufly by an ejacula- 
tion to the J \Nus of India (if the lines of re- 
lemblance here traced will juftify me in fo call- 
ing him) might be multiplied with eafe. Few 
books are begun without the words falutation to 
Gane's, and he is firft invoked by the Bnih^ 
mans, who conduct the trial by ordeal, or per- 
form the ceremony of the hAna, or facrifice to 
fire. M. Sonnirat reprefents him as highly 
revered on the coaft of Coro',.andcl \ “ where 
“ the Indians (he fays) would not on any ac- 
“ count build a houfe without having placed 
“ on the ground an image of this deity, which 
“ they fprinkle with oil and adorn everyday 
“ with flowers ; they fet up his figure in all 
“ their temples, in the ftreets, in the high 
“ roads, and in open plains at the foot of fomc 
“ tree ; fo that perfons of all ranks may inr 
“ voke him before they undertake any bufinefs, 
“ and travellers worfhip him before they pro- 
“ ceed on their journey.” To this 1 may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in the commo- 
dious and ufeful town which now rifes at 
Dharmaranya or Gayd^ under the aufpices of 
the adfive and benevolent Thomas Law^ Efq. 
colledor of Rotas, every new-built houfe, a- 
o-reeably to an immemorial ufage of the Hinduty 

has 
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has the name of Gane'sa fuperfcribed on its 
door; and, in the old town, his image is placed 
over the gates of the temples. 

We c 'me now to Saturn, the oldeft of 
the pagan Cods, of whofe office and aftions 
much is recorded. The jargon of his being the 
foil of Earth and of Heave.', who was the fon 
of the Sky and the Day, is purely a confeffion 
of ignorance who were his parents or who his 
predeccll'ors ; and there appears mere fenfe in 
the tradition faid to be mentioned by the inqui- 
fitive and well-infoimed Pi.ato, “ that both 
** Saturn, or ‘Time, and his conf'Tt CysELr, 
“ or the Earth, together with their attend- 
ants, were the children of Ocean and The- 
** Tis, or, in lefs poetical language, fprang 
“ fiom the welters of the great deep.” CtRrs, 
the goddefs of harvefts, was, it feems, their 
daughter; and Virgil deferibes “the mo- 
“ ther and nurfe of all as crowned with tui- 
rets, in a car drawn by lions, and exult- 
** ing in her hundred grand-fons, all divine, 
“ all inhabiting Iplendid celcflial manfions ” 
As the God of time, or rather as lime itlelf 
perfonified, Saturn was ufually painted by 
the heathens holding a Icythe in one hand, and 
in the other a Inake with its tail in its mouth, 
the fvmbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions 
pf ages ; he was often reprefented in the a(^ of 

devour- 
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devouring years, in the form of children, and, 
fometimes, f ncircled by the fcafons appearing 
like boys and girls. By the Latins he was 
named Satunnus ; and the moft ingenious ety- 
mology of that word is given by Festus the 
grammarian; who tiaces it, by a learned ana- 
logy to many I'unilar names, a fatu^ fri'm 
planting, becaufe, when he reigned in Italy^ 
he introduced and improved agriculture ; but 
his diftinguifliing charader, which explains, 
indeed, all his other titles and fundions, was 
exprefl'ed allegorically by the flcrn of a fliip or 
galley on the reverfe of his ancient coins ; for 
w'hich Ovid affigns a very unfatisfadory rea- 
fbn, “ becaufe the divine llranccr arrived in a 
“ (hip on the Itahnn coafl a^ if he could have 
been expeded on horfe-back, or hovering 
through the air. 

The account, quoted by Pomp y fiom Alex- 
ander PoLYHisToR, carts a clearer light, if 
it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn ; “ that he prechded an 
“ extraordinary fall of lain, and ordered thccon- 
“ ftrudion of a veflel, in which it was necef- 
** lary to fecure men, hearts, birds, and . rep- 
“ tiles from a general inundation.” 

Now it leems not eafy to take a cool re- 
view of all thefe teftimonies concerning the 

birth. 
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birth, kindred, offspring, charafter, occupa- 
tions, and entire life of Saturn, without af- 
ienting to the opinion of Bochart, or admit- 
ting it at leaft to be highly probable, that the 
fable was raifcd on the true hiftory of Noam ; 
from whofe flood a new period of time was 
computed, and a new feries of ages may be 
faid to have fprung ; who rofe frefh, and, as 
it w’^ere, newly born from the waves ; whofe wife 
was in fadt the univerfrl mother, and, that the 
earth might foon be icpeopled, was eaily bleffed 
with numerous and flonrifhing defeendants : if 
we produce, therefore, an Indian king of di- 
vine birth, eminent for his piety and bene- 
ficence, wdiofe flory feems evidently to be that 
of No \h difguifed by jIJiatick fidlion, we may 
fafely ofler a conjecture, that he was alfo the 
fame perfonage with Saturn. This was 
Menu, or Sai yavrata, whofe patronymick 
name was Vaivaswatj*, or Child of the 
Sun ; and whom the Indians believe to have 
reigned over the whole world in the earlieft age 
of their chronology, but to have relidcd in the 
country of Dravira, on the coaft of the Eaftern 
Indian Peninfula : the following narrative of the 
principal event in his lite I have literally tranf- 
lated from the Bhdgavat ; and it is the fubjeCt 
of the firft Purdna^ entitled that of the Maifya^ 
or Fijh. 


‘ De- 
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Dr.siRiNG the prefervation of herds, and 
‘ of Brahmans, of genii and virtuous men, of 
‘ the Vedas, of law, and of precious things, 

* the lord of the univerfe affumes many bodily 
‘ fhapes ; but, though he pervades, like the 
‘ air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf 
‘ unvaried, fince he has no quality fubjeft to 

* change. At the clofe of the laft Calpa, 

* there was a general dcibudlion occalioned by 

* the fleepof Brj^hma'; whence his creatures 
‘ in different worlds w'cre drowned in a vaft 

* ocean. Brahma', being inclined to flum- 

* ber, defiring repofe after a lapfe of ages, the 

* ftrong demon Ha yacri'va came near him, 

‘ and ft ole the Vedas, which had flowed from 
‘ his lips. When Heri, the preferver of the 

* univerfe, difeovered this deed of the Prince 

* of Danavas, he took the fhape of a minute 

* fifh, called Jap' bar). A holy king, named 

* Satyavraiv, then reigned; a fervant of 
‘ the fpirit, which moved on the weaves, and 

* fo devout, that water was his only fufte- 

* nance. He was the child of the ^un, and, in 
‘ the prefent Calpa, is invefted by Nara'yan 

* in the office of Menu, by the name of 
‘ Sra'ldh ade'va, or the God of Gbfcquics. 

* One day, as he was making a libation in the 
‘ river Critamdld, and held water in the palm 
‘ of his hand, he perceived a fmall fifli moving 
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* in it. The king of Dravtra immediately 
‘ dropped the fifli into the river together with 

* the water, which he had taken from it ; 

‘ when the fap'harl thus pathetically addrefled 

* the benevolent monarch : “ How canftthou, 
“ O king, who fhoweft affedtion to the op- 
“ prefled, leave me in this river-water, where 
“ I am too weak to refift the monfters of the 
“ ftream, who fill me with dread ?” He, not 

* knowing who had afliimed the form of a fifli, 

* applied his mind to the prefervation of the 

* Jafhart^ both from good-nature and from re- 
‘ gard to his own foul ; and, having heard its 

* very fuppliant addrefs, he kindly placed it 

* under his protection in a fmall vafe full of 
‘ water ; but, in a Angle night, its bulk was 
‘ fo increafed, that it could not be contained in 
‘ the jar, and thus again addrefled the illuf- 

* trious Prince : “ I am not pleafed with livinp' 
“ miferably in this little vafe ; make me a large 
“ manfion, where I may dwell in comfort.” 

* The king, removing it thence, placed it in 
‘ the water of a ciftern ; but it grew three cu- 

* bits in lefs than fifty minutes, and faid : 
•* O king, it pleafes me not to flay vainly in 
“ tins narrow ciftern : fince thou haft granted 

me an afylum, give me a fpacious habita- 
“ tion.” He, then removed it, and placed it 
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‘ in a pool, where, having ample fpace around 

* its body, it became a filh of confiderable 

* fize. “ This abode, O king, is not conve- 

nient for me, who mu ft fwim at large in the 
“ waters: exert thyfelf formyfafety, and re- 
“ move me to a deep lake.” Thus addrefled, 

* the pious monarch threw the fuppliant into a 

* lake, and when it grew of equal bulk with 

* that piece of water, he caft the vaft fifti into 

* the fea. When the filh was thrown into the 

* waves, he thus again fpoke to Satyavra- 

* ta : “ Here the horned lharks, and other 
** monfters of great ftrength will devour me ; 
** thou ftiouldft not, O valiant n)an, leave me 

in this ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded by 
‘ the fifti, who had addrefled him with gentle 

* words, the king faid : “ Who art thou, that 
“ beguileft me in that afl'umed Ihap^ ? Never 
** before have I feen or heard of fo prodigious 
“ an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, 

has filled up, in a fingle day, a lake an hun- 
** dred leagues in circumference. Surely, thou 
“ art Bhagavat, who appeareft before me ; 
“ the great Heri, whofe dwelling was on the 
“ waves ; and who now, in compaffion to thy 
“ fervants, beared the form of the natives of 
“ the deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O 
“ firft male, the lord of creation, of pre- 
fervation, of deftruiftiou ! Thou art the 
C “ high eft 
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higheft objeft, O fuprcme ruler, of uS 
•* thy adorers, who pioufly feck thee. All 
“ thy delufive defcents in this world give 
“ exiftence to various beings : yet I am anxious 
to know, for what caufe that fliape has been 
** afTbrned by thee. Let me not, O lotos- 
** eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, 
** whofe perfeft benevolence has been extended 
“ to all ; when thou hail Ihown us to our amaze- 
** ment the appearance of other bodies, not in 
reality exiting, but fucceffively exhibited.” 

* The lord of the univerfe, loving the pious 

* man who thus implored him, and intend- 

* ing to preferve him from the Tea of deftruc- 
‘ tion, caufed by the depravity of the age, thus 

* told him how he was to aft. “ In feven 
“ days from the prefent time, O thou tamer 
“ of enemies, the three worlds will be plunged 
“ in an ocean of death ; but, in the mid ft of 

the deftroying waves, a large veflft, fent by 
“ me for thy ufe, (hall ftand before thee. 
“ Then fhalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all 
the variety of feeds, and, accompanied by 
“ feven faints, encircled by pairs of all brute 
“ animals, thou fhalt enter the fpacious ark, 
“ and continue in it, fecure from the flood, on 
** one immenfe ocean without light, except 
“ the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
“ the fhip (hall be agitated by an impetuous 

“ wind, 
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wind, thou flialt fallen it with a large fea- 
ferpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee: 
“ drawing the velTel, with thee and thy attend- 
“ ants, I will remain on the ocem, O chief of 
“ men, until a night of Brahma' fhall be com- 
“ pletely ended. Ti io\i flialt then know my true 
“ greatnefs, rightly named the fupreme Cod- 
“ head; by my favour, all thy queftions fliall 
“ be anfw red, and thy mind abundintly in- 
“ llru(51ed ” Hi ri, having thus directed the 
‘ monarch, difippearcd ; and Satyavrata 

* humbly waited for the time, which the ruler 
‘ of our fenfes had appointed. The pious 

* king, having fcattered tow^ard the Eaft the 
‘ pointed blades of the grais darbha, and turn- 
‘ ing his face toward the North, lat medita- 
‘ ting on the feet of the God, who had borne 
‘ the form of a fifti. The fca overwhelming 

* its (hores, deluged the whole earth ; and it 

* was loon perceived to be augmented by 
‘ fliowers from immenfe clouds. He, ftill 
‘ meditating on the command of Bhagavat, 

* faw the veflel advancing, and entered it with 

* the chie's of BrahmanSy having carried into 
‘ it the medicinal creepers, and conformed to 
‘ the dire<Sl:ions of Heri. The faints thus ad- 
‘ drefi'ed him : “ O king, meditate on Ce'- 
“ sava; who will, furely, deliver us from 
“ this danger, and grant us profperity.” The 

C 2 ‘ God, 
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God, being invoked by the monarch, ap- 
peared again diltlnflly on the vaft: ocean in the 
form of a fifh, blazing like gold, extending a 
million of leagues, with one ftupendous horn ; 
on which the king, as he had before been 
commanded by Her;, tied the Ihip with a 
cable made of a vaft ferpcnt, and happy in 
his prefervation, flood praifing the deftroyer 
of Madhu. When the monarch had finifhed 
his hymn, the primeval male, Biiacavat, 
who watched for his fafcty on the great ex- 
panfe of water, fpoke aloud to his own di- 
vine cftcnce, pronouncing a facred Puratia, 
which contained the rules of the Sdnc'hya 
philofopby : but it was an infinite myftery, to 
be concealed within the breaft of Satya- 
VRATA ; who, fitting in the veflel with the 
faint'5, heard the principle of the foul, the 
Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving 
power. I'hen Heri, rifing together wi'^h 
Bra'hma from the deftru£live deluge, which 
was abated, flew the demon Hayagri'va, 
and recovered the facred books. Satya- 
VRATA, inftrufled in all divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed in the prefent 
Ca!pa, by ^he favour of Vishnu, thefeventh 
Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata: but the 
appearance of a horned fifti to the religious 
monarch was Mdyd, or delufion ; and he 

‘ who 
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‘ who ftiall devoutly hear this important alle- 
‘ gorical narrative, W’ill be delivered from the 
* bondage of ha.’ 

This epitome of the firh Ind an Hihory that 
is now extant, appeai i to me very curious and 
very important ; for the Aory, though vvhim- 
lically diefled up in the form of an allegory, 
feems to prove a primeval tradition in this 
country of the uk 'ivl" ‘,■'1 deluge delcribed by 
Moses, and fixes conuquently the .hue, when 
the genuine Hindu Chrotiology aiAually begins. 
We find, it is true, in the Puriin, irom which 
the narrative is cunthcr deluge, which 

happened towards the clofi; of the third acre, 
when Yudhishth’ir was labouring under the 
perfccution of his inveterate foe J)u'i yiio'dan, 
and when CiiRisiiNA, who had Kcontly be- 
come incarnate for the purpofe of liiccouring 
the pious and of deAroying the wicked, was 
performing W'onders in the country of Mat' hura ; 
but the lecond flood w as merely local, and in- 
tended only to affect the people of Vraja : they, 
it feems, had offended Indra, the Ciod of the 
firmament, by their enthufiaAic adoration of 
the wonderful' child, “ who lifted up .the 
mountain Goverdhena as if it had been a 
“ flower, and by fheltermg all the herdfmen 
“ and fhepherdefles from the Aorm, convinced 
“ Indra of his fupremacy.” That the Satya, 

C 3 or 
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or (if we may venture lb to call it) the Satur- 
nian, age was in truth the age of the general 
flood, will appear from a clofe examination of 
the ten Avatars, or Defcents, of the deity iii 
his capacity of prcferver ; lince of the four, 
which are declared to have happened in the 
Satyavug, the three firji apparently relate to 
fomc flupendoiib convullion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhi- 
bits the miraculous punilhment of pride and 
impiety. Firft, as we have Ihown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Hindus, an interpolition of 
Providence to preferve a devout perfon and his 
family (for all the Pandits agree, that his wife, 
though not named, mull be underllood to have 
been faved with him) from an inundation, by 
whiph all the wicked were dellroyed ; next, the 
power of the deity delcends in the form of a 
Boar, the fvmbol of llrcnglh, to draw up and 
fupport on his tulks the whole earth, whi^ h 
had been funk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, the 
fame power is reprefented as a tortoife fullaining 
the globe, which had been convulled by the 
violent allaults of demons, while the Gods 
churned the lea with the mountain Mandar, 
and forced it to dif^orge the lacred things and 
animals, together with the water of life, which 
it had fwallow'ed. Thefe three llories relate, I 
think, to the fame event, lhadowed by a mo- 
ral, 
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ml, a mctaphyfical, and an aftronomical alle- 
gory ; and all three feem coune-flcd with the hi- 
erogliphical fculptures of tlie old Eg)'pt'ians. The 
fourth Avatar was a hon illuing from a burft- 
ing column of marble to devour a blafplieming 
monarch, who would otherwife have flain his 
religious fon ; and of the remaining fix, not 
one has the leaft relation to a deluge : the three, 
which arc altribed to rlio Tritayug^ when ty- 
ranny and iiTcligion arc laid to have been in- 
troduced, were ordaiiiLii for the overthrow of 
tyrants, or, their natin d types, giants with a 
thouland aims formed lor the nioH extcnfive 
opprelTion ; and, in the Dw/parvug^ the in- 
carnation of Crisiin a was p.iitly li)r a fimilar 
purpofe, and partly with a view’ to thin the 
w'orld of uiijuft and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that age, and began ro fwarm on 
the approach of the Cal.'pug, or the age of cen- 
tention and bafenefs. As to Buddha, he feems 
to have been a reformer of the dodlrines con- 
tained in the Vedas ; and though his good-na- 
ture led him to cenfure thofe antient books, 
becaule they enjoined lacrifices of cattle, yet 
he is admitted as the ninth Avatar even by the 
'Brahmans of Cast^ and his praifes are fuhg by 
the poet JavadeVa: his chara£ter is in many 
re(pe£ts very extraordinary ; but as an account 
of it belongs rather to Hiftory than to Mytho- 

C 4 logy. 
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logy, it is referved for another DilTertation, 
The tenth Avatdr^ we are told, is yet to come, 
and is expelled to appear mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in Apocalypi) on a white 
horfe, with a cimeter blazing like a comet to 
mow down all incorrigible and impenitent of- 
fenders, who flial! then be on earth. 

ThE 'E four Tugs have fo apparent an affi- 
nity with the Grecian and Roman ages, that 
one origin may be natundly affigned to both 
fvflcms: the firft in both is did nguiffied as 
abounding in go d, though Satya mean irut/j 
and probity, which w^ere found, if ever, in the 
times immediately following fo tremendous an 
exertion of the divine power as the deftruclion 
of mankind by a gencr 1 deluge ; the next is 
charaClcrifed by jilver, and the third by copper ; 
though their uiual names allude to proportions 
imagined in each between vice and viitue : the 
prelcnt, or earthen, age leems more properly 
diferiminated than by iron, as in antient Europe \ 
fince tliat metal is not bafer or Ids ufeful, 
though more common in our times, and con- 
feq .ently Ids precious than copper ; while mere 
^arth conveys an idea of the lowed degradation. 
We may here oblerve, that the true Hidory of 
the \^ orld feems i-bvioudy divifible into four 
ages or periods ; which may be called, fird, 
the Diluvian or pured age ; namely, the times 
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preceding tlir deluge, and thofe fucceeding it 
till the mad iiitrodu£tion of idolatry at Babel \ 
next, the Patnarchu', or pure age ; in which, 
indeed, there vveic mighty iiunt-rs of beafls 
and of men, fiom the nlc of patriarchs in the 
family of Sem, lo the liitAiltancovK ellablilh- 
ment of great emp'K , by the dclccndauts of his 
brother Ha'm ; thiidly, the Mofiuck^ or lefs 
puic age, fi\)m the ’u^itioii of Mo'-es, and 
duiing the time wh ii hii oidinain^cs were 
comparatively well obleivcd and untorrupted ; 
Jaftly, the Vrcphitical , ox jmpwe, age, begin- 
ning with the \ «.hemeat warnings given by the 
Prophets to aooOttc Kings and degenerate na- 
tions, but flill fublithng and to lublifl, until 
all genuine proplicfics lhall be fully accom- 
plilhed. The duiaiion of the Inflorical ages 
muft needs be very unequal and d:! proportion- 
ate ; while that of the hid, an Vu \: is difpofed 
fo regularly and artificially, that it cannot be 
admitted as natural or probable : men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progreilitin, 
or at the termination of reeular periods; yet fo 
well proportioned are the Tugs, that even the 
length of human life is diminilhed, as they, ad- 
vance, from ao hundred thoufand years in a 
fubdecuple ratio ; and as the number of princi- 
pal Avatars in each decreafes arithmetically 
from four, fo the number of years in each de- 
creafes 
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crcafes geometrically, and all together conftitute 
the extravagant fum of four million three hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand years ; which aggre- 
gate, multiplied by feventy-onc, is the period 
in which every Menu is believed to prefide 
over the world. Such a period, one might 
conceive, would have latisfied Arch yt as, the 
tneofurer offea atij earth, and the number cr of their 
fands, or ARCiiiMFors, who invented a nota- 
tion that was capable of expreffing the number 
of them ; but the comprehenlive mind of an 
Indian chronologift has no limits ; and the 
reigns of fourteen Menus are only a lingle day 
of Brahma', fifty of which days have elapfed, 
according to the Hindus, from the time of the 
Creation. That all this puerility, as it feems at 
firft view, may be only an aftronomical riddle, 
and allude to the apparent revolution of the 
fixed ftars, of which the Brahmans made a 
myftery, I readily admit, and am even inclinoJ 
to believe ; but fo technical an arrangement 
excludes all idea of ferious Hirtory. I am fen- 
fible how much thefe remarks will offend the 
warm advocates for Indian antiquity ; but we 
muft not ficrifice truth to a bale fear of giving 
offence. That the Vedas were a£lualiy written 
before the flood I fhall never believe j nor can 
we infer from the preceding ftory, that the 
learned Hindus believe it ; for the allegorical 

flum- 
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flumber of Brahma' and the theft of the fa- 
cred books mean only, in fiinpler language, 
that the human race •was become corrupt ; but 
that the Ft das are very antient, and far older 
than other Sanferit compofitions, I will v'cn- 
ture to affert fiom my own examination of 
them, and a comparifon of their ftyle with that 
of the Purdns and the Dherma Sdjtra. A fimi- 
lar comparifon juflifies me in pronouncing, that 
the excellent law-book aicribed to Swa'i amb- 
iiuvA Menu, though not even pretended to 
have been written by him, is more antient than 
the Ciia'oavat ; but that it W'as compofed in 
the firfi. age of the world, the Brahmans would 
find it hard to perfua^ie me ; and the dare, 
which has been affigned to it, does not appear 
in either of the two copies whiJi I poflcfs, or 
in any other that has been collated for me : in 
fail, the luppofed date is comprifed in a verfc 
w'hich flatly contradidls the work itfelf ; for it 
was not Menu who compofed the fyftem of law, 
by the command of his father Brahma', but 
a holy perfonage or demigod, named Biirigu, 
who revealed to men what Menu had delivered 
at the requefl: of him and other faints or patri- 
archs. In the Mdnava Sdjira^ to conclude this 
digrefiion, the meafure is fo uniform and me- 
lodious, and the ftyle fo perfectly Sanferit or 
PoliJJjed, that the book mufl: be more modern 

than 
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than the fcriptures of Moses, in which the 
fimplicity, or rather nakednefs, of the Hebreiv 
dialedf, metre, and ftyle, rauft convince every 
unbiifled man of their fuperior antiquity. 

I LEAVE etymologifts, who decide every 
thing, to decide whether the word Menu, or, 
in the nominative cafe. Menus, has any con- 
nexion with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fup- 
poled fon of Jovf : the Cretans, according to 
Diodorus of Sicily, ufed to feign, that moft 
of the great men who had been deified in re- 
turn for the benefits which they had conferred 
on mankind, were born in their ifland ; and 
hence a doubt may be raifed, whether Minos 
was really a Cretan. The Indian legiflator 
was the firft, not the fevcntli Menu, or Sa- 
TVAVRATA, whom I fuppofc to be the 
Saturn of Italy: part of bATURN’s charac- 
ter, indeed was that of a great lawgiver, 

genus inuodle ac e^'ifperfion inonUlms alils 
Compofiiity legcfquv; dedit ; 

and we may fufpeX, that all the fourteen 
Menus are reducible to one, who was called 
Nun by the ^Irahs, and probably by the He^ 
brews, though we have difguifed his name by 
an improper pronunciation of it. Some near re- 
lation between the feventh Menu and the 
dan Minos may be inferred from the fingular 

charaXet 
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chara£^^er of the Hindu God Yama, who was 
alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named Vai- 
vaswata : he had too the fame title with bis 
brother Sra'ddhade Va ; another of his titles 
was Dhermara'ja, or King of JuJf ice \ and 
a thiid, PiTRiPETi, or Lord of the Fatriatchsi 
but he is chiefly diflinguiflied as judge of de- 
parted fouls ; for the Hindus believe, that when 
a foul leaves its body, it immediately repairs to 
Yamapur^ or the city cf Yama, where it re- 
ceives a juft fentence fn m him, and cither af- 
cends to Swerga, or the flift heaven, or is dri- 
veir down to Narac, the region of ierpents, or 
alfumes on earth the form of feme animal, un- 
lels its offence liad been fuch, that it ought to 
be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a 
mineral, prifon. Another of his names is very 
remarkable: I mtnn that of C a.'? a, or time, 
the idea of which is intimately blended w ith 
the charaders of Saturn and of Noah ; for 
the name C. onos has a n.anifcft affinity wnth 
the w'ord chronos ; and a learned follower of Ze- 
R a'tusiit afl'ures me, that in the books which 
the Behdins hold facreJ, mention is made of an 
univerfal inundation, there named the deluge of 
Timf. 

It having been occafionally obferved, that 
Ce RES was the poetical daughter of Saturn, 
we cannot clofe this head without adding, that 

the 
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the Hindus alfo have their Goddcfs of Abundance^ 
whom they ufually call Lacshmi', and whom 
they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Bhrigu, by whom the firfl: Code of 
iacred ordinances was promulgated : Ihe is alfo 
named Pedma' and Cam ala' from the facred 
Lo ros or Nympheea ; bur her moft remarkable 
name is Sri , or, in the firll cafe, Sri's ; which 
has a refemblancc totheZ/a/ «, and means 
or profperilv. It may be contended, that, al- 
though Lacshmi' may be figuratively called 
the CERi s of yet any two or more 

idolatrous nations, who lubfified by agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prclidc over 
their labours, without having the lead; inter- 
courfe with each other ; but no reafon appears, 
why two nations Ihouid concur in luppofing 
that Deity to be a female : otic at lead: of them 
would be more likely to imdginc, that the 
Harth was a (joddefs, and that the God of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in 
very ancient temples near Gayii, we fee images 
of Lacshmi', with full breafts and a cord 
twilled under her arm like a horn of plenty, 
which look very much like the old Grecian and 
Roman figures of Cerfs. 

The fable of bATURN having been thus 
analyfed, let us proceed to his defeendants ; 
and begin, as the Poet advifes, with Jupiter, 

w hofe 
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vvhofe fupremacy, thunder, and Uberiinifm, 
every boy learns from Ovid ; while his great 
offices of Creator, Prelerver, and Deftroycr, 
are not generally confulcred in the lyftcms of 
European mythology. The Romans had, as 
we have before ohicrvcd, many Jupifers, 
one of whom was cnly the Firmament pcrforii- 
ficd, as Ennius clcaily exprefles it : 

Jiptce hoc fuUhne cawlem. ^ i^'m vnvezavt omnes jovem. 

This Jupiter or Dii rnv , is \\\t Indian. 
God of the viliMs' heatens, called Inor A, or 
the A;«^, and DivESPEriR, or Lord of tlx 
Sky, who has alf' the ch.’.r.ioUr of the Roman 
Genus, or Chi- f of the <;('nd fpirits ; hut 
mofl of his epithet^ in S'tfrrJ arc tlic fame 
with thofc of the !‘ntui •/ jovi-. Ills confortis 
named Sacih' ; his cekftnl cir\ , Amar roat). ; 
his palace, Viii',a\av.tct % h:scirdi-n, Nandanai 
his chief clcpliant. Air ivat ; his charioteer, 
Mata'li ; and his w’capon. Fair a, or the 
thunderbolt ; he is the ic'jent of winds and 
(howeri, and, though the hall is peculiarly 
under his care, yet his Olympus is M ru, or the 
north pole allegorically rcprcfcntcd as a moun- 
tain of gold and gems. W’^ith all his power 
he is conliJered as a fubordinate Deity, and far 
inferior to the Triad, Brah.ma^, Vish- 
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HIT, and Maha'deva or Siva, who are three 
forms of one and the fame Godhead : thus the 
principal divinity of the Greeks and Latians^ 
whom they called Zeus and Jupithr with ir- 
regular inflexions Dios and Jovis, was not 
merely Fulminatory the Thunderer, but, like 
the deftroying power of India y Magnus Di- 
vus, Ultor, Genitor ; like the preferving 
power, CoN'-EKVATOR, SoTEK, OpiTULUS, 
Altor, Rum' nus ; and like the creating power, 
the Giver of Life ; an attribute, which I men- 
tion here on the authority of Cornutus, a 
confummate mafter of mvthological learning* 
We are advifed by Plato himfelf to fearch 
for the roots of Gretk words in fome barbarous, 
that is, foreign foil ; but, fince I look upon 
etymological conjectures as a weak bafis for 
hiftorical enquiries, I hardly dare fuggeft, that 
Zi V, Siv, and Jov, arc the fame fyllable diffe- 
rently pronounced : it mufl, however be ad- 
mitted, that the Greeks having no palatial fig- 
may like that of the IndianSy might have ex- 
prefled it by tlicir zr/it, and that the initial let- 
ters of %ugon and jugum are (as the inftance 
proves) eafily interchangeable. 

Lft us now defeend, from thefe general 
and introductory remarks, to fome particular 
obfervations on jthe relemblance of Zeus or 

luPlTKR 
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JutiTER to the triple div'inity Vishnit, Siva, 
Brahm ; for that is the order in which they 
are expretfed by the letters A, U, and M, 
which coaletce and f rin the myftical word 
O'M ; a wor ' which never elcapes the lips of a 
pious who meditates on it in hlonce : 

whether the ON, which is comtnunly 

fuppofed to mean the Sun, be the anfcrii mo- 
iiofvlLible, I leave oii’i.is to determine. It 
muft always be remembered, that the learned 
Indiam, as they' arc iidlricled by their own 
books, in truth aeknovekd^c only O c Su- 
preme Being, whom they call Br ainir,, er 
TiiE GRFA7 ONE, ill the ncut( r <j;endei ; the*v 
believe his Eflcucc to be i finitely itmoved 
from the comprehenfion of any t’jinJ I iit Lia 
own; and they fuppofc him to maniun; hi* 
power by the operat on of his ei.inc Ipiiit, 
whom they name Vishnu, the Vc'-'-jadcr^ and 
Ka'ka'van, or Moving on the rvat^rs^ both in 
the mafeuline gender, whence he is ofttii de- 
nominated the Firjl Male ; and by this poaer 
they believe, that the whole oider « f nrttuic is 
preferved and lupported ; but the I’dlintis, 
unable to form a difliiidb idea of brute matter 
independent of mind, or to tonccivc that the 
work of Supreme Goodnefs was left a moment 
to itfclf, imagine that the Deity is evcrprelcnt to 

D his 
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his work, and coaftantly fupports a feries of 
perceptions, which, in one Icnl'e, they call 
illufory, though they cannot but admit the re- 
ality of all created forms, as far as the hap- 
pinefs of creatures can be afFefled by them. 
When they confider the divine power exerted 
vocreattug^ or in giving exiftcnce to that which 
exiflcd tiot before, they call the Deity Brah- 
ma' in the mafeuline gender alfo ; and when 
they view him in the light of Dejtroycr, or 
rather Changer of forms, they give him a thou- 
fand names, of which JrivA, I'sA or I'sWARr , 
Rudra, IIara, i^AMBHU, and Maha'di/va 
or M ■'II I. A, ere the moll: common, 'rhefirft 
operation.^ of thclc three Pozirrs are varic'ufly 
deferibed in the (.ViiTcrctit Pwanas byanuni- 
bci of allcg^Ties, and freim them w'e may de- 
duce the 7 I'hilolbphy of primeval 'ixeater, 
the dooliine ot tl'.e Mundane Egg, and tlie 
\enerati(n paid to the K^mphcca, or Lctrs, 
which was anciently revered in Ep:ypt, as it 
at prefent in himlnfin, Pibet, and Ntpal: the 
Pibetians laid tt) cmbellifh their temples and 
altars with it, and a native of Nepal made 
proflrations bclbrc it on entering my fludy, 
where the fine plant and beautiful flow’ers lay 
for examination. Mr. Holwei.l, in explain- 
ing his firft plate, luppofes Brahma' to be 
floating on a leaf of betel in the midft of the 
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nbyfs ; Init it was mnniu Aly intended ly a bad 
painter for a lotos- leaf or f'r that of the /«- 
dijn fig-trcc ; nor k the Ipocies of pi pper, 
known \\\ Bengal the tunic of 'Y:7n:b.\\ and 
on the coa'l of M/.'. \ir by tha- of Betel, held 
iacrod, as he aflTer , by the U'-rJus, oi necef- 
fanlv cultivated uno. r the inl()cclion of BrJj^ 
mans-, though as tlu vims arc tcn'’cr, all the 
plantatii'iis ot them ..i oai; fully fecurod, and 
ought to be culiivai.d by a pait'cular tiibe of 
SuJras, \sh" are thciioc called '! nnbuiT }>. 

Til \T •water was tlic |''■lnlilivc tlciTi' nt and 
fit ft work the Creative Power, is the uni- 
fornuipinion of tlio7w<//</;7 I’hiloioj)lu'i ; but, as 
ih() give lo particular an account of the cr<"nciaJ 
d-luc'c and <f the C cati m, it tan nc. cr be 
admitted, th 't their whde hftem arofc from 
traditions cunccrniug the Floocl m-.i , , and mull 
appear indubitable, that their d. drinc i- in put 
boi rowed from the oi'cn-ng of B.rasit or Gf- 
nejts, than which a fubrnner pallage from the 
firft word to the lift, never ft iwed 'T will flow 
from any human pen : “ In the beginninsr God 
“ created the heavciu and the earth. — And the 
“ earth was void and wafte, and dark icfj was 
on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of 
God mwedvpon the face of the wateis; and 
“ G( D faid : Let L hht he—'inA Light wasd' 
Thcfublimityof this pa'lagc isconfiderably dimi- 
D 3 jiilhcd 
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nifKcd by the Indian paraphrafe of it, with which 
Menu, the fon of Brahma', begins his addrefs 
to the fages, who confulted him 011 the formation 
of the univerfe: “ 1 hisw'orld,” fayshe, “was 
“ alldarkncfs, undifcernible, undiftinguifliable, 

“ altogether as in a profound fleep ; till the felf- 
“ exiftent invifible God, making it manifefl 
“ with five elements and other glorious foi ms, 
** pcrfeftly difpelled the gloom. He, defiring 
“ to raife up various creatures by an emanation 
“ from his own glorv, firft created the waters, 
“ and impreffed them with a power of mo- 
“ tion : by that power was produced a golden 
“ egg, blazing like a thoufand funs, in which 
“ was horn Brahma', Iclf-exifting, the great 
“ parent of all rational Beings. The waters 
“ are called ndra, fince they are the offspring 
“ of Nkra (or i'swara) ; and thence w’as 
“ Na'ra'yana named, bccaufe his firft 
“ ox moving, was on them. 

“ That which is, the invifible caufe, eter- 
“ nal, fclf-cxifting, but unperceived, becom- 
“ ing mafculine from neuter, is celebrated 
“ among all creatures by the name of Brah- 
“ ma'. That God, having dwelled in the 
“ Egg, through revolving years, Himfelf mc- 
“ ditatingon Himfelf, divided it into two equal 
“ parts ; and from thofe halves formed the 
heavens ai>d the earth, placing in the midft 

“ the 
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“ the hibtlle ether, the. eight points of the 
** world, and the pcrmaiaiit receptacle of 
“ waters.” 

To this curious d ‘'bription, with which the 
JMi'inai'a Saf.ra bev ns, I cannot refrain from 
fubjoining the f'- r ^ which .uc the text of 
the Bh.'igaviit^ and are belie \ed to have been 
pronounced by the Supreme Being to Brah- 
ti \': the follow iii^ v( on la moft ferupuloufly 
literal. 

“ Even I was c\ca at firfl, n(»r any other 
thing; tbit, which cxiiK, iinpercei\ ed ; fu- 
‘‘ preme : afteiward, I am Tutr which is; 
and he, w ho niufl lemain, ami. 

*' Excipr the First Caiast, whatever 
may appeal, and may not apjicai, in the 
“ mind, know that to be the mind\ Ma’va', 
“ (or Delufiett) as light, ab darkneis. 

“ As the great element.s are in various be- 
“ ings, entering, yet not entering (that is, 
“ pervading, not deflroying), iluib am I in 
“ them, yet not in them. 

“ Even thus far may enquiry be made by 
“ him, who fecks to know the principle of 
“ mind, in union and feparation, which mud 
“ be EVERY WHERE ALWAYS.” 

Wild and obfeure as thefc ancient vcrlcs 
mud appear in a naked verbal tranflation, it 
P 3 w ill 
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will perhaps be thought by many, that the 
poetry or mythology of Greece or Italy afford 
no conceptions more awfully ma nificent : yet 
the brevity ai.il fimplicity of the MjJaic diftiort 
are unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opi- 
nion of the Rowans^ ( v d, who might na- 
turally have b'^en f 'cpcel:ei.l to deferibe it with 
learning and elegance, kaves us wholly in the 
dark, which of the Gr.ifi wa; the atior in it: 
other ' lythologifls aie more explicit; and wc 
may rclv on the authority of t orm’Tus, that 
the old I'urrpeaiiW'^xhen^ confidered Jove (not 
the foil of ^ATt RN, hut of the Efhe/ , that i-., 
of an unknown parent) as the great Lfe-g cv , 
and Father of Gols and Mn ; to \.hich inav be 
added the Orphean doctiin'’, prcfeived by Pr )- 
CL ns, that “ the ahvls and empyreum, the earth 
“ and lea, ihe Go Is and Goddeffes, xvere pio- 
“ ducfd by Zeus or Ji pitfr ” In this cha- 
rafler he conei'ponds with Brahma'; an 1, 
perhaps, with that G id of xXxo. BnbyJomans (if 
wc can rely on the accounts of their ancient re- 
ligion), W'ho, like Ri' ahma', reduce 1 the uni- 
verfe to order, and ikcBtAUMo', loft his head^ 
with the blood of which new animals w'cre in- 
flantly formed : I allude to the common ftory, 
the meaning of which I cannot difeover, that 
‘ Brahma' 
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Brahma' had live heavls till one of them was. 
cut off by Na'ka'ya'n. 

That, in anor!i'>- oapneiry, Jovf was the 
Helper and Suppr.rti.- of all, wa mav colledt 
from hisoidjLj//« ’.h.-ts, and fio-n CiC iRO, 
who informs us, th-.t his ufu.d I'nme is a con- 
traction of ^ ; an ( ivniology, which 

fhews the idea etr riaiud ol Ins character, 
thou£,h ue mav hau me doubt-, of its accu- 
lacy. C \LLiM we knoA, addrefles 
him as the he 'rru’er c ti'i ;^r)orl, ami f./ fecurhy 
from p/tef •, am!, fmee fh th r ivea/lh u'ithout 
I'i tu , 7ior 1 .r!t/c w '.tl'-jut ivealth, vjve complete 
''app'.m hcpriy-,, like a wi(c poet, for both. 
An I)uiia}i pra ver lor richc» would Ik- directed to 
Lacsum!', ilie wife of V i min u,fi'ii:c flic Hindu 
goddclics arc believed to be the poivcrs of their 
refpeftive lords; as to Cuvrka, the Indian 
Pli'tl’s, one (>f vvhofe names ill va, he 

is revered, indeed, as a magnifiLKnt Deity rc- 
liding in the palace of ylhcdy or bonu through 
the Iky in a fplcndid car named PuJI.paca^ but 
is manifcflly lubordinate, like the other Icvcn 
Genii, to the three principd Gods, or rather 
to the principal God conlldercd in three -capa- 
cities. y\8 the foul of the woild, or the per- 
vading mind, fo finely deferibed by Virqil, 
we Ice Jove reprefented by feveral Roman 
D 4 poets ; 
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poets; and wiih great fublimity by Lucan in 
the known fpeech of Cato concerning the 
m'n'an oracle, “ Jupiter is, wherever wc 
look, wherever w'e move.” This is precilely 
the Indian idea of Vishnu, according to the 
four verfes above exhibited ; not that the Brah- 
mans imagine their male Divinity to be the di- 
vine lijfcnce of ihe great one, which they de- 
clare to be wholly incomprehenfible ; but, fince 
the power ai prejerving created things by a fu- 
perintending Providence, belongs eminently to 
the CJodhcad, they h< Id that power to exift 
tranfcendently in the preferving mcm'ier of the 
Triad, whom they fuopole to be every where 
ALWrtYs, not in fubllance, but in fpirit and 
energy : here, however, 1 fpeak of the Vaijlo- 
nava's ; for the Sak'a's alcrihe a fort of pre- 
eminence to Siva, -whofe attributes are now to 
be concifely examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and Dc- 
ftroyer, that Jove encountered and overthrew 
the Titans and Gia' ts, whom Typhon, Bria- 
RJEi s, I'lTYus', and the reft of their fraternity, 
led againft the God (f Olympus \ to whom an 
Eagle brought dghtningmA thunderbolts during 
the warfare : thus, in afimilar conteft between 
Siva and the Daily as^ or children of Diti, 
who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brah- 
ma' 
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ma' is believed to liave prefcnted the God of 
DeftruiSlioii with fiery Jl\i ft s. One of the many 
poems entitled the laft book of 

which has been tianflatcd into Itaii.m^ contains 
an extraordinary dl.d.jgue between the crow 
Bhufi'uitda^ and i i irional Eagle, named Ga- 
Ri’DA, who is ottfii painted with the face of a 
beautifui youth and the body of an imaginary 
bird ; and one of then htcen Puranas bears his 
name and coinpii/.ts hi- whole hiftory. M. 
Sonnerat informs n-, that Vishnu is repre- 
fented in fome places riding on the Ctaruda, 
wliicii he fuppolc-) to be the PonJichcr ': Eagle of 
r>R I ' S' )N, cfpeciall) as the Brahmans of tlie Coaft 
iiighiy \cncratc that dais of birds, and provide 
food for numbers of them at Ifated lioiirs ; I ra- 
ther conceive the Gariida to be a fabulous bird, 
but agne with him, that the Hindu God, who 
rides on it, relcmbies the ancient J' pi teh. In 
the old temples at Gave), \"ishnu is either 
mounted on this poetical bird, or attciub d by it, 
together with a little page ; but, left an etymo- 
logifl; (hould findGANYM. n inCiAitfi), I muft 
obferve, that the Sanfcrit word is pronounced 
Garura ; though I admit, that the Grecian and 
Indian {\.ones of the celeflial bird and the page 
appear to have fome refemblancc. As the 
0/y mjnan JuviTER fixed his court and held his 

councils 
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councils on a lefty and brilliant mountain, lo 
the appropriated feat of MAHA'Dr/vA, whoii\ 
the Saiva s confider as the C hief of the Deities, 
was mount Cail,<fu, cvciy fplintei of whofc 
rocks was an iaclVimable gem: his teircft.ial 
haunts are the fnowy hills of Hluu'Iaya^ or that 
branch of them to the K id: of the Brahmaputra^ 
which has the name of Cbadih-njic hara, or the 
^lountain oj the Moon. When, after all thele 
circumflances, wc learn that irivA is believed 
to have three eyes, whence he is named alio 
Trilo'ciian, and know from IHusanias, 
pot only that I'riophthahnos w as an epithet of 
5!iEus, but that a ftatuc of him had been found 
ib early as the taking of Troy with a third eve 
in hii forehead., as we fee him reprefented by 
the Ih'tidus, W’c mud: c include, that the identity 
of the two Gods falls little fliort of bcitKi de- 

O 

Rion ft rated. 

In the charaiftcr of J\- h o\er alfo w'e m i\ loo s 
upon this Ini ai Deity a^. ton ciponding with 
the St'gijd Jo\ r, or Pr n i o ; cfptcially liiice 
Ca' i', or ’Jimr in the fminine gender, is a 
name of his conlort, who w ill appear hereafter to 
be Proserpine : indeed, if W’e can rely on a 
Perfan tranflation of the Bhagavat (for the 
original is not yet in my pofleflion), the fove- 
reign of Patiila, or the Infernal Regions^ is the 
l^ng (f Serpents, named Slshana''ga; for 

Crishna 
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Cristina is there faid to have defccnded with 
his favourite Arjun to the f’-at of that formii. 
dahle divinity, fro’n w horn ho inftantly ob» 
tained the favour whicli he requeOed, that the 
fouls of a h}i hnuti'^ liv fiais, who had Ixieu 
(lain in battle, m'';''t reanimate their rcipoflivc 
bodies; and Si. 5,>. ivAo\ is tlius «lefcribcd ; 

He had a gorgcoiN appearance, with a thou- 
“ fand headv-', and on t ach of them a crown 
“ fet with refplendcu: gems, one of which was 
“ larger and brighter titan (he reft ; his eyes 
“ gleamed like flaming toiclics; but his neck, 
“ his tongues, and his body were l.lack ; the 
Ikirts of his habiliment were yellow, and a 
“ fparkling jcw'el hung in every one of his 
“ cars ; his arms were extended, and adorned 
“ with licit bracclfts, and his hand.s bore the 
“ holy fltell, the radiated weapon, the mace 
“ for war, and the loto.^.” 1 hu ■ 1’luto was 
often exhibited in painting and ievdpture with a 
diadem and feeptre; but himfclf and his equi- 
page were of the blacked lltade. 

Therr is yet another attribute of Man a'- 
DeVa, by which he is loo vilibly diftiitguifhed 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal. ■ To 
deff roy, according to the Vedant? s of India, the 
Sufi's of Perjia, and many Philofophcrs of our 
European fchools, is only to generate and repro- 
duce in another form : hence the God of 2>r* 

^ruEtion 
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JlruSlion is holden in this country to prelidc 
over Generation ; as a fymbol of which he rides 
on a •white bull. Can we doubt that the loves 
and feats of Jupiter Genitor (not forgetting 
the •white bull of Eukopa) and his extraordi- 
nary title of Lapis, for which no fatisfidlory 
reafon is commonly given, have a connexion 
with the Ind.an Pliilofophy and Mythology ? 
As to the deity of Latnpfacus., he was originally 
a mere fcarecrow, and ought not to have a 
place in any mythological lyftem ; and in re- 
gard to Bacchus, the God of Vintage (between 
whole a£ts and thofe of Jupiter we find, as 
Bacon obferves, a wonderful affinity), his 
Ithyphallkk images, meafures, and ceremonies 
alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of 
Love and Wine ; unlcls we believe them to 
have belonged originally to Siva, one of whofc 
names is Viigi or Ba'ui's, and to have been 
afterwards improperly applied. Though, in on 
Eflay on the Ciods of India, where the Brah- 
mans aic politively forbidden to taftc fermented 
liquors, wc can have little to do with Bacchus, 
as God of Wine, who w'as probably no more 
than the imaginary prefident over the vintage 
in Italy, Greece, and the I^ower Afia, yet W’e 
muft not omit Sura'dk'vi', the Goddefs of 
Wine, who arofe, fay the Hindus, from the 
pcean, when it was churned wdth the mountain 

Mandar i 
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Mandar : and this fable feems to indicate, that 
the Indians came from a country in which wine 
was antiently made and confidcred as a bleffing ; 
though the dangerous effects of intemperance 
induced their early legiflators to prohibit the 
ufe of all fpirituous liquors ; and it were much 
to be wilhed that I'o wife a law had never been 
violated. 

Here may be introduced the Jupiter Ma- 
imusy or Nkpi'une, of the Romans., as re» 
lembling Maha'deVa in his generative cha- 
racter ; efpcciallv as the Hindu God is the huf- 
band of Bhava ni', whofe relation to the wa - 
levs is evidently marked by her image being re- 
floted to them at the concluiion of her great 
ftftival called Durgittfava : flic is known allb to 
have attributes cxaclly flmilar to thofc of 
\ enus Marina^ whofe birth from the lea-foam 
and fplendid rife from the Conch, in which 
Ihe had been cradled, have afforded fo many 
charming fubje'^s to antient and modern artifts; 
and it is very remarkable, that the Rkmbha' 
of Indra’s court, who feems to correfpond 
with the popular Ven'us, or Goddefs of Beauty, 
was produced, according to the Indian Fabulifts, 
from the froth of the churned ocean. The 
identity of the trijula and the trident., the wea- 
pon of Siva and of Neptune, leems to efta- 
blifli this analogy ; and the veneration paid all 

over 
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ovef India to the large buccinum, el^xicially 
when it can be found with the I'pirdl line anci 
mouth turned from left to right, brings in- 
ftantly to our mind the mufic of Triton. 
The Genius of Water is Varuna ; but he, 
like the reft, is far inferior to Maiie'sa', and 
even to 1ni>ka, who is the Prince of the be- 
neficent wiiii* 

O 

Tins way of confidcring tlic Gods as indi- 
vidual fubfiances, but as difi:in.r: perfons in di- 
ftindl characters, is common to the F.urcpean 
and Indiiin fyftcms ; as well as the cuftom of 
giving the higheft of them the grcatelt number 
of names; hence, not to repeat w'hat has been 
laid of JnpiTi P, came the triple capacity of 
Diana ; and hence her petition in Calli- 
MAcntis, that Ihe might be polyvnymous or 
manv-iith’J. The conlort of Sj va is more emi- 
nently marked by thelc diliinflions than thole 
of Brahma' or Vishnu: flie refcmblcs the 
Isis Mynonymos^ to whom an antient marble, 
deferibed by Grujer, is dedicated; but her 
Icadi' g names and charadters arc Pa'rvati', 
Durga', Buava'ni'. 

As the Mountain-horn G oddefs, or P a'r v a T i', 
flie has many properties of the Olympian Juno : 
her tnajcftic deportment, high fpirit, and ge- 
neral attributes are the fame ; and we find her, 
both on Mount CaiLifUf and at the banquets 

of 
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of tV.e Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
hiilband. One circumftance in the parallel is 
extremely fingvilar ; (he is uftially attended by 
her fon C'A'RTicE'yA, who rides on a peacock % 
and, in fome drawings, his own robe ieems to 
be fpanglcd with eyes ; to which muft be add- 
ed that, in fome of her temples, a peacock^ 
without a rider, ftands near her image. 1 hough 
Ca'ri ice'ya, with his lix faces and numerous 
eyes, bears fome rcfeinblance to A .gus, whom 
Juno employed as he- principal wardour, yet, 
as he is a Deity of the Iccond clafs, and the 
Commander of celodial \; inics, he feems clearly 
to be the Oru^ c.\' Lj;ypt and the Mars of Italy: 
his name Sc an da, by which he is celebrated 
in one of tb.e Pur.nin', 1 as a conneifVion, 1 
am pci loaded, \\ ita r'le old Skcander of 
Pe'-Jia, \\ horn the poets lidicuiouny confound 
with the jSlaccdm'uid. 

The attilbutLs of DuRT^^, or difficult of 
tjcccfs, arc allb confpicuous in the feftival above- 
mentioned, which is Called hyhcrnimc; and 
in this character Ihe ref-inbles Minerva, 
not the peaceful invent! ef> of the fine and ufe- 
ful arts, but Pallas, armed wdth a helmet and 
fpear : both reprefent heroic Plrtue, or Valour 
united with \Vifdom ; both flew Demons and 
Giants with their own hands ; and both pro- 
teiSled the wile and virtuous who paid them 

due 
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due adoration. As Palla®, they fay, take* 
her nanae from vibrating a lance, and ufually 
appears in complete armour, thus Curis, the 
old l.atian word fora fpear, was one of Juno’s 
titles; and fo, if G.rai dus be corredl, was 
H. PL' sm:a, which at hlh ^ it feems, meant a 
female drefled in panoply or complete accoutre- 
ments. The unarmed Minerva of the Ro- 
mans appa-ently correfponds, as patronefi of 
Science and Genius, with Seres w at i', the 
wife of Brahma', and the emblem of his prin- 
cipal Creative Power : both goddelies have 
given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works ; but the Si'.re/kvata of Saru'pa'cha'- 
RYA is far more concife as well as more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctius. 
The Minerva of Italy invented the flute, and 
Sereswati' prefides over melody : the protec- 
trefs of Athens was even, on the fame account* 
furnamed Musice'. 

Many learned Mythologifts, with Giral- 
Dus at their head, confider the peaceful 
Minekva as the Isis of Egypt; from whofe 
temple at Sais a wonderful infeription is quoted 
by Plutarch, which has a refemblance to the 
four Sanferit verfes above exhibited as the text 
of the Bhligavat : “ I am all, that hath been, 
** and is, and f^iall be ; and my veil no mortal 
“ hath ever removed.” For my parti have no 

doubt. 
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doubt, that the i'swara and I 'si' of the Hindus 
are the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians \ 
though a diftinft efla\ in the manner of Plu- 
tarch would be reqnilite in order to dcinou- 
ftratc their identity : they mean, I conceive, 
the Powers of Nature ccnfideicd as Male .^nd 
Female; and Isis, like the other goddclTts, 
reprefents the aiFlive power of her lord, uhofe 
eig/jt forms, under which he becomes vifiblc to 
man, W’^ere thus enumerated by Ca'lid\'sa 
near two thoufand years ago : “ floater was the 
firft work of the Creator; ami 77/r receives 
the oblation of clarified butter, as the law 
oidains; t\\c Sac > if ce performed with fo- 

Icmnity ; the two f ig/>ts of heivin diflin- 
“ guiflitime; the fubtile fe/ZY’’, which ii> the 
“ vehicle of found, pcivadcs the univerlc ; 
“ the Earth is the nituial paunt oi all in- 
Creafe ; and by yli'- all things brcathii j arc 
“ animated: may i'jA, the prop.tiwnfly 
“ apparent in thefe eight forms, blcfs and luf- 
“ tain you!” They^vr elements therefore, as 
■well as the Sun and iVloon,are conlidercd as I's A 
or the Ruler, from which word I'j-i' may lie re- 
gularly formed, though be the ufiial 

name of his aSlive Power, ad^ red as the God- 
defs of Nature. I have not yet found in San- 
ferit the wild, though poetical, tale of lo ; but 
am perfuaded, that, by means of the Pur anas, 

E wo 
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we fliall in time difcover all the learning of the 
Mgyptianj without decyphering their hierogly- 
phics : the bull of i'swara feems to be Api* 
or Ap, as he is more correftly named in the true 
reading of a paffage in Jeremiah ; and if the 
veneration Ihewn both in 'Tibet and India to lb 
amiable and ufcfiil a quadruped as the Cow, to- 
gether with the regeneration o( the Lama him- 
fclf, have not Ibme affinity with the religion of 
Egypt and the idolatry of Ifral-l, we mull at 
leaft allow that circumftances have wonderfully 
coincided. Bhava'ni' now demands our at- 
tention ; and in this charaftcr I fuppofe the 
wife of Maha'deva' to be as well the Juno 
Cinxia or Lucina of the Romans (called allb 
by them Diana Solvhona, and by the Greeks 
Ilithyia) as Venus herfelf; not the Idalian 
queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her 
Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child 
of poetical imagination, and anfwers to the In- 
dian Rembha' with her celeftial train of ^p~ 
faraSy or damfcls of paradile ; but Venus 
Uraniay lb luxuriantly painted by Lucretius, 
and fo properly invoked by him at the opening 
of a poem on nature ; Venus, prefiding over 
generationy and, on that account, exhibited 
Ibmetimes of both fexes, (an union very com- 
moH in the Indian Iculptures) as in her bearded 
ilatue at Rosncy in the images perhaps called 

Hermathenoy 
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Hermathena^ and in thofe figure' of her which 
had the form of a conical marble ; for the 
“ reafon of which figure we are left,” lays 
Tacitus, “ in the dark the reafon appears 
too clearly in the temples and painting- of Hin» 
dujian\ where it never feems to have entered 
the heads of the legillators or people that any 
thing natural could be olTenfively obl'cene ; a 
fingnlarity, which pervades all their W’ritings 
and converfation, but is • o proof of depravity 
in their morals. Both l*i, ato and Cicfro 
rpeak of Eros, or the heavenly CrpiD, as the 
fon of Venus and Jopmf.r; which proves, 
that the monarch of Olympus and the Goddefs 
of I ecundity were coiincdled as Maha'de'- 
VAand Bh'WA'ni: the God Ca'ma, indeed, 
had MA'vA'and Cas.apa, or Vtanus, for 
his parents, at leaft according to the Mytholo- 
gifls of Cafimr\ but, iti mofl refpcils, he 
I'eems the twin- brother of Cupid with richer 
and more lively appendages. One of his 
many epithets is Dpaca^ the Injlamer, wh’ch 
is erroneoufiy written Dpuc ; and I am now 
convinced, that the fort of rcfemblancc which 
has been obferved between his tMtin and 5««- 
ferit names, is accidental : in each name the 
three firft letters arc the roor, and bctwecii 
them there is no affinity. Whether any My- 
thological connc£lion fubfiHed between the 
£ 2 amaracusy 
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amaracus, with the fragrant leaves of which 
Hymen bound his temples, and the tuJasi of 
India, muft be left undetermined .* the bota- 
nical relation of the two plants (if amaracus 
be properly tranflated marjoram) is extremely 
near. 

One of the moft remarkable ceremonies in 
the feftival of t\\c Indian Goddefs is that before- 
mentioned of calling her image inlo the river : 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired concerning 
its origin and import, anfwered, “ that it wat^ 
“ prel'cribed by the Veda, they knew not 
“ wliy but this cuHom has, I conceive, a 
relation to the dotSlrinc, that water is a form of 
I'swARA, and confequently of i'sa'ni'', w’hois 
even reprefented by Ibmc as the patronefs of 
that element, to which her figure is rellored, 
after having received all due honours on earth, 
which is confuLicd as another form of the God 
of Nature, though iublequent, in the order el 
Creation, to the primeval fluid. There feems 
no decifiv'c proof of one original fyftem among 
idolatrous natiijns in the wo'‘lhip of river gods 
and rivcr-goddeflcb, nor in the homage paid to 
their ftreamis;, and the ideas of purification an- 
nexed to them ; lince Greeks, Italians, igyP'- 
tians, and Hindus might (without any com- 
munication with each other) have adored the 
fcveral divinities of their great rivers, from 

which 
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which they derived pleafurc, health, and 
abuiidadcc. The notion ot'Do:lor Musur^vk, 
that large rivers vv.'c luppolcd, from their 
ftrength and rapidity, to be conduced by Gods, 
while rivulets only v. tr,- prottvied by female 
deitit'", is, like moif otlur notions of Ciram- 
marians on the genders of nouns, overthrown 
by f.icls. Mofl of the eieit lutiiun rivers are 
feminine; and the tluv e goddeflcs of the wa- 
ters \\ horn the Hird'i\ hiefly venerate, are 
(iAnoa', who fpranp, like armed Pai r,As, 
from the head of the Jovf ; Yamuna', 

ilnighter of the bun. and Skhi.sw ati' : all 
three meet at Px. i thence called 'Trlvtui, or 
the three ploUeJ locks ; but Skri swati', ac- 
cording to the popular belief, finks umlcr 
ground, and rifes at another ^Tr'trcni^ near 
Jlugl’i^ where fhe rejoins her liclovcd Ganoa'. 
'T'hc hramaputra is, indeed, a m de rivei ; and 
ac> his name fignifus the Ion of Hr viima', I 
thence took occafion to feign that he was mar- 
ried to GA^GA', though I have not yet feen 
any mention of liim, a-) a God, in the Sanferit 
books. 

Two incarnate deities of the firfl: rank, 
RA'MAand Crishna, muft now be introduced, 
and their fevcral attributes diflindly ex[)lauied. 
The firft of them, 1 believe, was the Dvony- 
60 S of the Greeks^ whom they named Bromivs, 
E 3 without 
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without knowing why, and Eugenes, when 
they reprefented him horned^ as well as Lyaios 
and Eleutherios, the Deliverer, and Tri- 
AMBOS or Dithvrambos, the Triumphant: 
mofl; of thofe titles were adopted by the Ra- 
mam^ by whom he was called Bri ma, Tau- 
RiFORMis, Liber, Triumphus; and both 
nations had records or traditionary accounts of 
his^/W«^ laws to men and t eciding t’ eir con- 
tefts, of his impn ving navigatiori and com-c 
tnerce, and, what may appear vet more oblcrv- 
able, of his conquering India and other countries 
with an army of Satjrsy commanded by no 
Icfs a perf nage than Pan; whom Lirius 
G iRALDt’s, on what authority 1 know not, allerts 
to have refideJ in Iberia^ “ when he had re- 
“ turned,” lays thelearnedMythologift, “from 
“ the Indian war, in which he accompanied 
“ Bacchus.” It were fuperfluous, in a mere 
cllay, to run any length in the parallel between 
this European God and the fovereign of Ayod-^ 
whom the Hindus believe to have been an 
appearance on earth of the Preferving Power ; 
to have been a Conqueror of the higheft re- 
nown, and the Deliverer of nations from ty- 
rants, as well as of his confort Si'i a' from the 
giant Ra'v an, king of Lanca, and to have 
commanded in chiei a numerous and intrepid 
race of thofe large Monkeys^ which our natu- 

ralifts. 
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ralifts, or fome of them, have denominated 
Indian Satyrs ; his General, the Prince of Satyrs, 
was named Hanvm vt, or ivith high cheek- 
bones \ and, with woikincn of fiich agility, he 
foon railed a bridge of rocks over the lea, part 
of which, fay the Hindus^ yet remains; and 
it is, probably, tli” Icrka of rocks, to w'hich 
the hlufelmans ox rlie Vo' tugucfe have given the 
foolilh name of Ad'.m'-- (it Ihould be called 
Rama’s) bridge. Might not this army of 
Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, 
whom Ra'ma', if fueh a monarch ever ex- 
ited, had civiliAccl ? However that may be, 
the large breed of Indian Apes is at this mo- 
ment held in high veneration by the HinduSt 
and fed with devotion by the BuihmatiSy who 
feem, in two or three places on the banks of 
the Ganges^ to have a regular endow’ment for 
the fupport of them : they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle 
(1 Ipcak as an eye-witnefs), and appear to have 
lome kind of order and fubordination m their 
little fylvan polity. Wc mull not omit, that 
the father of Hanumat was the God of Wind, 
named Pavan, one of the eight Genii ; and 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding lix reeds, 
and “ played exquilitely on the cithern a few 
“ moments after his birth,” lb one of the 
foyr lyAems of Indian mulic bears the name of 

E 4 Ha- 
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Hanumat, or Hanuma'n in the nominative, 
as its inventor, and is now in general efti- 
mation. 

The war of Lanca is dram.itically repre- 
/isnted at the feftival of Ra'm A on the ninth day 
of the new moon of Chahra ; and the drama 
concludes (fays Holwell, who had often 
feen it) witli an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, 
by which the viftor’s wife Si'ta' gave proof of 
her connubial fidelity : “ the dialogue,” he 
add*, “ is taken from one of the Eiirhteen holv 
“ books,” meaning, I fuppofe, the Purlmas ; 
but the I 'ivd-us liave a great number of re gular 
dramas at lead two thoufand years old, and 
among them are fevcral very fine ones on 
the fl,try of Rama. The firll poet of the 
Hindus yas the great Va'lrii'c, and his 
"Rumliyan is an Epic Poem on the fame fubjed^, 
which, in unity of adlion, magninecnce of 
imagery, and elegance of flvlc, tar furpafle , 
the learned and elaborate work of Nonms, 
entitled Dionyjiaca, half of which, or twenty- 
four books, I perufed with great eagernefs, 
when I was very young, and fliould have tra- 
velled to the conclufion of it, if other purfuits 
had not engaged me. 1 fhall never have leifurc 
to compare the Dionvjiacks with the Rumayanj 
! but-am confidcHt, that an accurate comparifon 
of the two poems would prove Dionysos and 

Ra'm.y 
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Ra'ma to have been the fame pcrfon; and I in- 
cline to think, that he was Ra'ma, the Ion of 
Co'sH, who might have eftablifhed the firft re- 
gular government in this part of ^Jla. I had 
almoft forgotten, tlut Meros is faid by the 
Greeks to have boon a mountain of Ituhei^ on 
which their Dkwsos was born, and that 
Mth u, though it generally means the north 
pole in the hidiaii < c 'g aphy, is alii) a moun- 
tain near the city ol NaiJ}:aJa or NvJU, called 
by the Grecuui geo-^raphers Dionyfopolis, and 
univcrfally celebrated in the Stifi.int pocnis ; 
tlujugh the birth-place of Ra ma i.-> luppoled to 
iia^e been yJvrJ/ua or yhudh. 'I'hat ancient 
ci-y c' tended, if we believe the hi abnums^ 
u\er a line of ten Tojans^ or about foicy miles, 
and the prclcnt city of hac'htiaUy pronounced 
Lucr.'jiv, was only a lodge for one of its gatc*'^ 
LarflsmanaJwi'raj or the gate of l,AfSH- 
MAN, a brother of Ra'ma. M. Sonm rat 
luppofes Ayuihya to have been Hiain ; a mod 
crroncouj and unfounded luppofit on ! which 
would have been of little confequcnce, if he 
had not grounded an aignment on it, that 
Ra'ma was the ftme pcrfon with BOddiia, 
who muft have appeared many centuries after 
the conquefl of Lfinca. 

The fecond great divinity, Crishna, pafled 
a life, according to the IndianSf of a mod ex- 
traordinary 
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traordlnary and incomprehenfiblc nature. He 
was the fon of DeVaci' by Va&ud'eva ; but 
his birth was concealed through fear of the ty- 
rant Cansa, to whom it had been predidled, 
that a child born at that time in that family 
would deftroy him : he was foftered, there- 
fore, in Mat'buru by an honeft herdfman, fur- 
named Anand A, or Happy, and his amiable 
wife Y A so'd a', who, like another Pales, was 
conftantly occupied in her paftures and her 
dairy. In their family were a multitude of 
young Gopa i or cowherds, and beautiful Gap's, 
or milkmaids, who were his play-fellows daring 
his infancy; and, in his early youth, he le- 
lc£led nine damfels as his favou: ites, with whom 
he paffed his gay hours in dancing, fporting, 
and playing on his flute. For the remarkable 
number of his Gapi's 1 have no authority but a 
whimfleal picture, where nine girls arc grouped 
in the form of an elephant, on which he fits 
and pipes; and, unfortunately, the word 
fignifies both nine and new or young ; fo that, 
in the following flanza, it may admit of two 
interpretations : 

tarnniuip ulific 

fun a ccUcuiuhaiitt 
d'-utavl lumiuitucha rnvih^ri nam 
i'drirrmhari'hrldiiyint: fadd vahe^ 


“ 1 bear 
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“ I BEAR in my bofbm continually that God, 
who, for fportivc recreation, with a train 
of nine (young) dairy-maids, dances grace* 
** fully, now quick now flow, on the laiid$ 
“ jull: left by the Daughter of the Sun.” 

Both he and the three Ra'mas are deferibed 
as youths of p^rfecl beauty ; but the princef. 
fes of Htndujldn^ as well as the damlels of 
Nanda’s farm, were paflionately in love with 
Cri'-hna, who continues to this hour the dar- 
llnor (Jod ( f the Indian women. '1 he fedf of 

O 

Hindus^ who adore him with euthuliai:ic, 
and almofl; exclufive, devotion, have broached 
adoftrine, which they maintain with cagernefs, 
and which feems general in thcle provinces, that 
he was diflindl from all the Ava ars, who had 
onlyan<z«/tf, or portion of his divinity ; while 
Crishna was the perfon of Vishnu himfelf in 
a human form : hence they confidcr the third 
Ra'ma, his elder brother, as the eighth Ava- 
tar invefled with an emanation of his divine ra- 
diance ; and, in the principal Sanferit dic- 
tionary. compiled about two thoufand years ago^ 
Crishna, Va'sade'va, GoVinda, and other 
names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 
with epithets of Na'ra'yan, or the Divine 
Spirit. All the Avatars arc painted with gem- 
med Ethiopian^ or Parthlany coronets ; with 
rays encircling their heads ; jewels in their 
ears; two necklaces, one flraight and one 

pendent. 
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pendent, on their bofoms with dropping gems ; 
garlands of well-difpofed many-coloured flow- 
ers, or collars of pearls, hanging down below 
their waifls ; loofe mantles of golden tifliae or 
dyed filk, embroidered on their hem-, with 
flowers, elegantly thi own over one fhoulder, 
and folded, like ribbands, acrofs the breaft ; 
with bracelets too on one arm, and on each 
wrift : they are naked to the w aid: > and uni- 
formly with /6 <rivre JleJh, in allufioii, pro- 
bably, to the tint of that primordial fluid, on 
which Na'k a'y movctl in the beginning of 
time ; butthcii lkirtsarcbright \tllow, the colour 
pf the curious pcricarpium in the centre of the 
water-lily, where Nr)turi\ as Dr. rray ob- 
ferves, in fame dt'^ree /v*" /<vrr/f, each feed 

containing, before it germinates, a few peifcft 
leaves ; they arc lometimes drawn with that 
flower in one hand ; a radiated elliptical ring, 
ufed as a miflile w'capon, in a fecond ; tire lii- 
cred ftiell, or left-handed buceinum, in a third ; 
and a mace or battlc-ax, in a fourth : but 
Crishna, when he appears, as he lometimes 
doe-i appear, among the Aval rv, is more 
fplendidly decorated than any, and wears a rich 
garland of Ivlvan flowers, whence he is named 
Vanama'li, as low as his ankles, which are 
adorned with firings of pearls. Dark blue, 
approaching to Hacky which is the meaning of 
^be word CriJJma, is believed to have Ireou his 

com- 
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complexion ; and hcncc the large bee of that 
colour is coni'ecratcd to him, and is often drawn 
fluttering over his head : that azure tint, which 
approaches to hlacknel's, is peculiar, as we have 
already remarked, toV’^isHNU; and hence, in 
the great refervoir or eiftern at Catmandu the 
opital of Kepaly there is placed in a recumbent 
poiiure a large well-proportioned image of blue 
marble, reprelcniing N a'r a'y an floating on 
the waters. Hut kt us return to the actions of 
Crishna; who was not lefs heroic than 
lovely, and, wiicn a lioy. Hew the terrible fer- 
pent Ciiltya with a number of giants and mon- 
gers : at a more advanced age, he put to death 
his cruel enemy Cansa ; and, having taken 
under his protection the king Yunnisnr’iriR 
and the other Pandits, who had been grievoufly 
opprefled by the Cunts , and their tyrannical 
chic*^, he kindled the war deferibed in the great 
Epic Poem, entitled the Muh.'ihharalf at the 
profperous conclufion of which he returned to 
his heavenly feat in Va'icf,nt' ha, having left the 
in{lru£tions comprized in the G't ) with his dif- 
con folate friend Arjun, whofe grandfon be- 
came fovereign of Ind/a. 

In this picture it is impoflible not to difeover, 
at the firft glance, the features of Apollo, 
furnamed Nomtos, or the Pajioraly in Greeccy 
and Opifer, in Italy ; who fed the heids of 
Ad.metus, and flew the ferpent Python ; a 

God, 
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God, amorous, beautiful, and warlike ; the 
word GLvinda may be literally tranflated NomtoSi 
as Cefava is Crinitus, or with fine hair ; but 
whether Gi/pala^ or the herdfman, has any rela- 
tion to Apollo^ let our Etymologifts determine. 
Colonel Vallancey, whofe learned enqui- 
ries into the ancient literature of Ireland are 
highly interefting, afl'ures me, that Crijhna in 
Irijh means the Sun ; and we find Apollo and 
Sol confidered by the Roman poets as the lame 
deity. I am inclined, indeed, to believe, that 
not only C'jtisHNA or Vishnu, but even 
Brahma' and Siva, when united, and ex- 
prefled by the myftical word O'M, were de- 
iigned by the firft idolaters to reprefent the 
Solar fire ; but Phoebus, or the orb of the Sun 
perfonified, is adored by the Indians as the God 
Su'rya ; V hence the fc£l who pay him parti- 
cular adoration, are culled Sattras ; their poets 
and painters deferibe his car as drawn by feven 
green horlcs, preceded by Arun, or the 
Dawn, who afts as his charioteer, and fol- 
lowed by thoufands of Genii worfhipping him 
and modulating his praifts. He has a multi- 
tude of names, and among them twelve epi- 
thets or titles, which denote his diftin£l powers 
in each of the twelve months : thofepmt'erjare 
called or fonsof Aditi byCAsYAPA, 

the Indian Uranus ; and one of them has, 
according to fome authorities, the name of 

Vishnu 
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Vishnu, or Pervader. Su'rva is believed to 
have defcended frequently from his car in a hu- 
man ihape, and to have left a race on earth, 
who are equally renowned in the Indian 
ftories with the HehaJui of Greece : it is very 
fingular, that hia two fons called Aswinau or 
Aswim'cuma'rau, in the dual, fliouid be 
coniidered as twin-brothers, and painted like 
Castor and Pollux ; but they have each the 
charaiflcr of -^Kscui m»u’s among the Gods, 
and arc believed to have been boiti of a nymph, 
who, intheiormof a mare, was impregnated 
with fun-beamh. 1 i'ufpedl the whole fable of 
Casvapa and his progeny to be aftronoinical ; 
and cannot but imagine, that the Grrc/i name 
CAbsroPF.r A has a relation to it. Another g’cat 
Indian family au- Called the Children of tht 
Moon, or Chandra ; who is a male L'eity, 
and confequcnily not to be compared with 
Artumis or Diana ; nor have J yet found a 
parallel in Jfidia for the Gtxldcls of the Chnfe^ 
who feems to have been the datighfer of aa 
"European fancy, and very naturally created by 
the invention of Bucohek and Georgick poets ; 
yet, fince the Moon is a Jorm of i'swara, tho 
Qod of Nature, according to the verfeof Ca'u- 
DA'sA,ahd fince i'sa'ni has been (hewn to be his 
confort or power, we may confider her, in one of 
her charaders, as LukA ; elpecially as wc 

iaoB 
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fbon be convinced, that, in the fhades beIov>< 
fhe corresponds with the HFXATEof Europe. 

Thf worlhip (jf Sohr, or Veftal, Fire may 
be aferibe \ like that of OsiRis and Isis, to the 
fecond I'ource of mvtholoev, or an enthufiaftic 
admiration of ^ aturc’s wonde ful powers ; 
and it feeni'' as far ac I can yet underfland the 
VJd.rs, to be the principal worHilp recom- 
mende . in th ‘m. Wc have feen, that Maha'- 
de'vA himfelf is perfonated by Fire ; buty 
ful'kjrdinRte to him, is the God Aoni, often 
called I^a'vaca, or the Pur'Jicr, who anfvveri 
to the Vui.cAN of Fgypty where he was a 
Deity of high rank; and his wife Swa'ha' 
refembles the younger Vesta, or Vestia, 
as the Eolians pronounced the Greek word tor a 
hearth: Bhava'nj, or Vhtws, is the confort 
of the Supreme DctVreflive and Generative 
Power ; b it the Greeks and Romans^ w hofe 
fyftcm is Icfs regular than that of t\\t Indians., 
married her to their divine artijl, whom they 
alto named PIepiiaistos and Vuican, and 
who feems to be the Indian Viswacarman, 
the forger of arms for the Gods, and Inventor 
of the agmafra, or fie> y fhaft, in the w'ar be- 
tween them and the Dailyas or Fitans. It is 
not eafy here to refrain from obferving (and, if 
the obfervation give offence in England^ it is 
contrary to my intention) that the newly dif- 
Covered planet flrould unqucftionably be named 

Vulcan • 
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Vulcan; fince the confufioii of analogy in 
the names of the planets is inelegant, unfcho- 
larly, and unphilolt)phical : the name Uranus 
is appropriated t-j the firmament ; but Vulcan, 
the floweft of the Gods, and, -according to the 
Egyptian priefts, the olueft of them, agrees ad- 
mit ably with an orb which muft perform its 
revolution in a very long period; and, by giv- 
ing it this denomination, we lhall have feven 
primary planets with the names of as many 
Roman Deities, Mercury, Venus, Tellus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Vulc\n. 

Ir has already been intimated, that the 
Muses and Nymphs are the Go'pva i f 
yU'th'urP, ami of Giver dhan^ the Punurfus of 
the Hindus ; and the lytic poems of iAY,>ni '\’a 
will fully juAify this opinion ; but the Nvmt'h 
of Mujick arc the thirty Ra'u ini's »;r Pemutc 
Paffions, w’hofc various fuiuA ions and properties 
are fo richly delineated by the hidian paintci.., 
and lo finely dclcribed by the poets : but 1 will 
not anticipate what will lequirc a :cparaic Rflay, 
by enlarging here on the Ixtaiitiful allegories of 
the Hindus in their fyAem of mufical modes, 
which they call Ra'ga’s, or Paffions, and fup- 
pofe to be Genii or Demigods. A very diAin- 
guiflied foil of Brahma', named Na'red, 
whofe atflions are the fubjeft of a Purdna^ 
bears a ftrong refemblance to Hermes or Mer- 
cury ; he was a wiie Icgiflator, great in arts 
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and in arms, an eloquent meflengcr of the 
Gods, either to one ancthtr or to favoured mor- 
tals, and a mufirian of exquifice Ikill ; his in- 
vention of the F.na^ or Indian Jute, is thus de- 
fcribed in the poem entitled Mdgha: “ Na'red 
“ lat watching from time to time his large 
** Vina^ which, by the impulfe of the bteeze, 
“ yielded notes that piticed fucceffively the re- 
** gions of his ear, and proceeded by miilical in- 
“ tervals.*’ The law tradl, I'uppofed to have 
been revealed by Na'rfd, is at this hour cited 
by the Pandits ; and wc cannot, therefore, be- 
lieve him to have been the pation of Ihieves ; 
though an innocent theft of Crisiika’s cattle, 
by way of putting his divinity to a proof, be 
ftrangely imputed, in the Bhagavat, to his fa- 
ther Brahma'. 

The laft of the Greek or Italian divinities, 
for whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of 
IndiUy is xhc. Stygian or ‘Tam nk Diana, othei- 
wife named Hecate, and often confounded 
with Proserpine ; and thcie can be no doubt 
of her identity with Ca'li', or the wife of 
Siva in his charaifler of the Stygian Jove. 
To this black Goddefs, with a collar of golden 
Ikulls, as v\e fee her exhibited in all her piin- 
cipal temples, human facrijiics were antiently 
offered, as the Vedas enjoined ; but, in the pre- 
fent age, .they are abfolutely prohibited, as are 
allb the lacrifices of bulls and horfes : kids arc 
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ftill offered to her; and, to palliite the cruelty 
of the {laughter, which gave luch offence to 
Buddha, the Bri'hnans inculcate a belief, that 
the pcor victims hr in the heaven of Indra, 
where they becomt the muficians of his batid. 
Inflead of the obfoletc, and now illegal, facri- 
ficcs of a ma.i, a bull, and a horfc, called 
Keramedhoy Gotn 'dhuy and As'wamtdhjy the 
powers of nature are thought to be propitiucd 
by the lefs bloody ceremonies at the end of au- 
tumn, when the feUivals of CA'Li'and Lacsh- 
Mi' are lolcmnized neatly at the fame tinie : 
now, if it be ilked how the Goddefs of Deatli 
came to be united with the mild patronelV of 
Abundance, 1 muff propofe another i^ucffion, 
“ How cimc Proserpine to he rtpicfcntcd 
“ in the huropcan lyftem as the diughtir I'f 
“ Ceres ?” Perhaps both qiicflioiis may be 
anfwcrcd by the propofitiou ot natur.il phiU'fo- 
phers, that the apparent ddlmchon of a lub- 
“ ffance is the production of it in a different 
“■ form.” I'lic wild mufic of Ca'i i'’s priefts 
at one of her feftivals, brought inffantly to my 
rccolleiffion the Scythian meafures of Diana’s 
adorers in the iplendid opera of Iphigenia in 
kauris y which Gluck exhibited at Paris with 
lefs genius, indeed, than ait, but with every 
advantage that an orcheftra could fupply. 

That we may not difmifs this aflemblage 
of European and AJiatic divinities with a fub- 
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jedl fo horrid as thealtars of HfiCATEand Ca'li^ 
let us conclude with two remarks, which pro- 
perly, indeed, belong to the Indian Philofophy, 
A^ith which we are not at prefent concerned. 

First, JLlyJlum (not the place, but the 
blifs enjoyed there, in which lenfe Mitton 
ufes the word) cannot but appear, as defcribed 
by the poets, a very tedious and inlipid kind 
of enjoyment : it is, however, more exalted 
than the temporary hlyjium in the court of 
Indra, where the pleafures, as in Muham- 
med’s paradife, are wholly fenfual ; but the 
MuHiy or Elyjtan happinefs of the Vidanta 
fchool, is far more fublime ; for they reprefent 
it as a total abforption, though not fuch as to 
dcllroy confcioufnefb, in the divine cflence ; 
but, for the reafon before luggefted, I fay no 
more of this idea of beatitude, and forbear 
touching on the do<Srine of tranfmigration, and 
the limilarity of the Vedanta to the Si* Ilians 
Italick, and old Academick fchools. 

Secondly, In the myftical and elevated 
character of Pan, ar a pcrfonification of the 
Uttiverfe, according to the notion of lord Bacon, 
there arifes a fort of limilitude between him 
and Crishna conlidered as Na'ra'yan. The 
Grecian God plays divinely on his reed, to ex- 
prefs, we arc told, ethereal harmony ; he has 
his attendant Nymphs of the paftures and the 
dairy ; his face is as radiant as the Iky, and his 
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head Illumined with the horns of a crclcent ; 
whilft his lower extremities are deformed and 
fhaggy, as a fvmbol of the vegetables which 
the earth producer, atid of the bcafls who roam 
over the face of it Now we miy compare 
thi^ portrait, partly with the general chara^Ver 
of Crisiin\, the Shepherd (iod, and partly 
with the defeript'on in the of the di- 

vine fpirit exhibited ihe funn ofdvs Univerful 
Woild-, to which we may add the following 
fl:or)i from the lame .extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Y aso da', that the 
cliild Crishn \ had been drinking their curds 
and milk ; on being reproved by his fofler- 
niother for this indiferetion, lie requeued her 
to examine his mouth ; in which, to her jufl 
amazement, flic beheld the ucholc univerfe in 
all Its plenitude of magnificence. 

We mufl: not be furprifed at finding, on a 
clofe examination, that the chara£ters of all the 
Pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at laft into one or two ; foi it fecnis 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole croud 
of Gods and Goddefles in antient Rome^ and 
modern f^urtjnes, mean only the powers of na- 
ture, and principally thofe of the ^UN, ex- 
prefled in a variety of ways and by a multitude 
pf fancitul names. 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfectly 
at prefent for want of ampler materials, but 
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with a confidence continually Increafing as I 
advanced, a parallel between the Gods adored 
in th ee very clifi'erent nations, Greece^ Italy, 
and India-, but which was the original fyftem, 
and which the copy, I will not prefume to 
decide ; nor are wc likely, 1 believe, to be loon 
furnid'.'’d with fufficient siround" for a decifion : 
the fiindamci.t 1 rule, that natural and imji hu- 
man of cr at tons proceed from thf Jimple to the com- 
pound, will alTord no afliflance on this point; 
fince n ither the Jlfiatic nor huropcan fyftem 
has any fimplicltv in it ; and both aie fo com- 
pUx, not to fav abfurd, howc\cr intermixed 
with the beautiful and the fublime, tliat the 
honour, fuch as it is, of the iiucnrion cannot 
be allotted to cither with tolerable ccitainty. 

S NcE Tp)pt appears to have been the grand 
fource of knj\s ledge for the w Jlcrn, and Jtidui 
for the more eajlern, part^ < f the globe, it myy 
feem a material queftion, whether the h gyp '^‘us 
communicated their Mythology and Phikifojihy 
to the II ndu^, nr converfely ? But wlnt tlie 
learned of Memphis wrote or laid concerning 
India no mortal k now's ; and what the learned 
of yiirdnes have afil-rted, if any thing, concern- 
ing f'gyfft, can give us little latisfaclion ; fuch 
circumftantial evidence on this queftion as I 
have been able tocollcifl, lhall, nev'erthclefs, be 
dated ; becaufe, unfatisfacdory as it is, there 
may be fomething in it not w'holly uinvorthy 
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of notice; though after all, whatever colonies 
may have come from the Nile to the Ganges, 
we (hall, perhaps, agree at Lift with Mr. 
Bryant, that rgvptuins, Indians, Greeks and 
Italians, proceeded originally from one central 
place, and that the fame people carried their 
religion and fcicnccs into Clunn and Japan : may 
we not add even to Mexico and Peru? 

Evf.ry one knows that the true name of 
Fgypt is Alii'r, Ipclled with a palatial fibilant 
both in Hebrew and Jlrahick: it feems in 
Hebrew to have been the proper name of the firft 
lectlcr in it ; and when the Arabs ufc the word 
for a great city, they probably mean a city 
hke the capital cf b'gvpt. Father Marco, a 
A’offww Miliionary, who, though not a Icholar 
of the firft rate, is incapable, I am perfuaded, of 
deliberate falichood, lent me the Lift book of a 
Jl 'imayan, which he had traiiflaied through the 
Hindi into his native language, and with it a 
ihort vocabulary of Mythological and Hiftorical 
names, wliich had been explained to him by 
the Pandits of Bet'yii, where he had long re- 
fided : one of the articles in his little ditftionary 
W’as, “ Pirut, a town and province in which 
“ the priefts from Egypt fettled and when 
1 alked him what name Fgvpt bore among the 
Hindus, he laid Mis'r, but obferved, chat they 
fometimes confounded it with Abvffinia. I per.- 
f eived that his memory of what he had written 
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was correal ; for Mis'r was another word in 
his Index, “ from which country, he faid, came 
“ the Egyptian priefts who fettled in ‘Tirut.*’ 
I fufpedfed immediately that his intelligence 
flowed from the Mufehmins, who call fugar- 
candy Mifri or Egyptian ; but when I examined 
him cloiely, and earneftly defired him to re- 
coiled from whom he had received his infor- 
mation, he repeatedly and pofitively declared, 
that “ it had been given him by feveral Hindus, 
and particularly by a Brabtnan, his intimate 
** friend, who was reputed a confiderable Pan- 
“ dit, and had lived three years mar his houfe.” 
We then conceived that the feat of his Egyptian. 
colony muft have been Pirohit, commonly pro- 
nounced Eirid, and antiently called Mit'hila, 
the principal town of “Janacades'a^ or north 
Bahar\ but Mahe'sa Pandit, who was born 
in that very diftrid, and who fubmitted pa- 
tiently to a long examination concerning Mi/'r, 
overfet all our conclufions : he denied that the 
Brhhmans of his country were generally fur- 
named Misr, as w'e had been informed, and 
faid, that the addition of Misra to the name 
of Va'ciiespeti, and other learned authors, 
was a title formerly conferred on the writers 
of mifcellanies or compilers of various trads on 
religion or fcience, the word being derived 
from a root fignifying to mix. Being alked, 
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where the country of Mis'r was, ** There are 
two, he anfwered, of that name; one of 
them in the we/t, under the dominion of 
** Mufelmans, and another which all the Sdjfras 
“ and Pur/tnas menrlon, in a mountainous re- 
gion to the north of Ayodhya'' It is evident, 
that by the firft he meant Pgypt ; but what he 
meant by the fecond, it i< not cafy to afcertain, 
A country, called "I 'r-uh’d by our geographers, 
appears in the mape b.iwe.u. the north-eaftern 
frontier of Audh and the mountains of N^pal\ 
but whether that w’as the ‘7 iritt mentioned to 
father M \rco by his friend of Bct'va, I cannoL 
decide. This only I know with certainty, tliat 
M'jra is an epithet of two hriihmuns in tlic 
drama of Sacontai.a'', which was written 
near a century before the birth of CriRiST ; 
that fome of the greateft lawyers, and two of 
the fineft dramatic poets, of India have the 
fame title ; that we hear it frequently in court 
added to the names of Hindu parties ; and that 
none of the PanditSt whom I have fnicc con- 
fulted, pretend to know the true meaning of 
the word, as a proper name, or to give any 
other explanation of it than that it is a furname 
of Brahmans in the ivejL On the account 
given to Colonel Kyd by the old R i/V) of Crfb- 
nanagar, “ concerning iraditi ns among the 
“ Hindus, that fome Egyptians had fettled ia 
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*f this country,” I cannot rely ; becaufe I am 
credibly informed, by fbmc of the Rtija's o\yn 
family, that he was not a man of foUd learning, 
though he poflclled curious books, and had 
been attentive to the converfation of learned 
men : befides, I know that bis Ion and moft 
of his kinfmen have been dabblers in Perjlan 
literature, and believe them very likely, by 
confounding one fburce of information with 
aiK ther, to puzzle themlclvcs and miflead thofe 
with whom they converfe. The word Mis'r, 
fpelled alio in Sanferit with a palatial fibiLint, 
is very remarkable ; and, as far as Etymology 
can help us, we may lafcly derive Nilns from 
the Saf, fit it \s'orA n' la, oj blue', fince Diony- 
sius exprtfaly calE the waters of that river 
“ an a^ure flream and, if we can depend on 
Marco’s It,’Uint venlun of the Runuyan, the 
name of A la is given to a lofty and facicd 
mountain with a fummit of pure gold, fom 
which llowccl a ?■ 'ver of char, fjoec-t, and frcfly 
water. M. SoNNERAP refcis to a dillcitation 
by Mr. ScHMi r, which gained a prize at tho 
Acailcmy of inreriprions, “ On an Egyptian 
** Colony cftablilhed in Jnd'u it would be 
worth while to examine his authorities, and 
either to overturn or veiity them by fuch higher 
authorities as are now accelfible in thefe pror 
yinces. 1 ftrongly incline to think him right, 
>nd to believe tliat J-gyptian prieAs have actually 
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come from the Nile to the Gangd and Tamunci^ 
which the Brcihmans moft a(lu redly would ne- 
ver have left ; they might indeed have come 
either to be inrtruded or to inftrufl ; but it 
feems more probable that they vifittd the Sar^ 
mans of India as the i'ages of Greece vifited them, 
rather to acq lire than to impart kiuiwlcdge ; / 
nor is it likely that the felf-fuflicient Brahmans 
would have received tocm as their preceptors. 

13 k all this hn it miy, i.am jicrllndcd that a 
coniic(ftiou iubfided btiween the oUl id ilitrous 
nations ('f ligvpt, hulia, Greece, aiif^ lta[\, long 
before they migrated to their I'cvcral fcttlements, 
and confequcntly before the birth of Mosks; 
but the proof ot this propoiition will in no de- 
gree aiTcet the truth and tanedity of the / of -irk 
Ilillorv, whicli, if confirm ilion were ncct fiiiry, 
it would rather tend to confirm. '1 he Divine 
Legate, educated by the daughter of a king, 
and in all refpedls highly ac* on pliflied, could 
not but know the my thobigical lylleni of I'gvpi ; 
but he muft hive condemned t'^c fuperfiitions 
of that people, and defpiftd the fpcculative ab- 
furdities of their priefts ; though fome of their 
traditions concerning the Creation and the Flood 
were grounded on truth. Who was -better ac- 
quainted with the mythology of jLlhcns than 
Socrates? Who more accurately verfed in 
the Rabbinical do£l:rines than Paul ? V\ ho 
poflefled clearer ideas of all antient aftrono'Tical 
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iyftems than Newton, or of fcholaftic meta- 
phy ticks than LtOCKe ? In whom could the 
Romijb Church have had a more formidable op- 
ponent than in CHti^LiNOwoRTH, whofedeep 
knowledge of it'? tenets rendered him fo com- 
petent to difpute them r In a word, who more 
cxaftly knew the abominable rites and (hocking 
idolatry of Canaan than Moses himfelf ? Yet 
the learning of thofe great men only incited 
them to feek other lources of truth, piety, and 
virtue, than thofe in which they had long been 
immerfed. 'There is no (hadow then of a 
foundation for an opinion that Moses borrowed 
the firft nine or ten chapters of Genejh from the 
literature of Egypt: ftill lefs can the adaman- 
tine pillars of our Chrljlian faith be moved by 
the refult of any debitcs on the comparative 
antiquity of the Hindus and V'.gvp inns, or of 
any inquiiics into the Indian Theology. Very 
refpeflable natives have afluied me, that one 
or two mifllonarics have been ahfurd enough, 
in their zeal for the convvilion of the G nttlcsy 
to urge, that the Hindus wete e' tn now al- 
“ mod: Chrijitansy becaulc their Brahma', 
Vi.'HNU, and Mahe'sa, were no other than 
“ the Lhrijllan Trinity a fentence in which 
we can only doubt whether fblly, ignorance, 
or impiety predominates. The three poivers 
Crea ive, Prefervative, and DeJirudHvCy which 
^be Hindus expr«Cs by tfc^e triliteral word O' My 
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were grofsly afcribed by the firft idolaters to 
the heatt lights and Jiame of their miftakeo 
divinity the Sun ; and tbeir wiler lucceflbrs ia 
the Eaft, u ho perceived that the Sun was only 
a created thing, applied thofe powers to its 
creator; but the Indian Triad, and that of 
Plato, which he calls the Supreme Good, the 
Reafon, and the Soul, are infinitely removed 
from the holuirfs and fublimity of the do£trine 
which pious Chrijlums have deduced from texts 
in the Gofpel, thotigh other Chriftians, as pious, 
openly profefs their dUlent from them. Each 
fe£t muft be juftified by its own f.uth and good 
intentioiil : this only I mean to inculcate, that 
the tenet of our Church cannot without pro- 
fanenefs be compared with that of flic Hindus, 
which has only an apparent rcfcmblance to it, 
but a very different meaning. One lingular 
fa£l:, however, muft not be hiflered to pafs 
unnoticed. That the name of Crishna, and 
the general outline of his ftory, were long an- 
terior to the birth of our Saviour, and proba- 
bly to the time of Homer, we know very cer- 
tainly ; yet the celebiated poem entitled bhd- 
gavat, which contains a prolix account of his 
life, is filled with narratives of a moft extra- 
ordinary kind, but ftrangely variegated and in- 
termixed with poetical decorations : the incar- 
nate deity of the Sanferit romance was cradled, 
as it informs us, among llerdfmcn, but it adds, 
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that he was educated among them, and palled 
his youth in playing with a party of milkmaids; 
a tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all 
new-borti males to be flaln ; yet this wonderful 
babe was preferved by biting the bread inllead 
of lucking the poifoned nipple of a nuife com- 
miflioned to kill him ; he performed amazing, 
but ridiculous, miiacles in his infancy, and, at 
the age of feven years, held up a mountain on 
the tip of his little finger; he faved multitudes 
partly by his arms and partly by his miraculous 
powers; he raifed the dead by defeending for 
that purpole to the lowell legions ; he was the 
meekeft and beft-tempered of beingfe, walhed 
the feet of the Brohmans^ and preached very 
nobly, indeed, and fublimely, but alw'ays in 
their favour ; he was pure and chaftc in reality, 
but exhibited an appearance of exccfllve liber- 
tinifm, and had wives or miftrefles too nume- 
rous to be counted ; laftly, he was benevolent 
and tender, yet fomented and conduced a ter- 
rible war. This motley ftory mull: induce an 
opinion that the fpurious Gofpels, which 
abounded in the firft age of Chrijiianity , had 
been brought to India, and the wildeft parts of 
them repeated to the Hindus, who ingrafted 
them on the old fable of Ce'sava, the Apollo 
of Greece. 

As to the general extenfion of our pure faith 
in Hindujian, there are at prefent many fad ob- 
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ftacles to it. The Mufelmuns are already a fort 
of heterodox Chrijlians ; they are Chrifiians, if 
Locke reafons juftly, becaule they firmly be- 
lieve the immaculate conception, divine cha- 
racter, and miracles of the Messiah ; but they 
are heterodox in denying vehemently his cha- 
racter of Son, and his equality, as God, with 
the Father, of whofe unity and attributes they 
entertain and exprefs the moll awful ideas ; 
while they confider our doCtrinc as perfeft blaf- 
phemy, and inlift tliat our copies of the Scrip- 
tures have been coirnplcd both by jewi and 
Chrijiians. It will be inexprcflibly difficult to 
undeceive them, and fcarce poffibic to diminifli 
their veneration for Moii tMMEn and Ai.i, who 
were both very ex tiaord inary men, and the le- 
cond a man of unexceptionable nioials; the 
Koran fhines, indeed, with a bortowed light, 
fince moll of its be-autics are taken from our 
Scr-ptures; but it has great beauties, and the 
^Jufe/mans will not be convinced that they w'crc 
borrowed. The IlinJut, on the other hand, 
would readily anmit tlic truth of the Gofpel ; 
but they contend, that it is pcireCtly conliftent 
with their SrJIras : the Deity, they fay, has 
appeared innumerable times, in many parts of 
this world and of all woilds, for the falvation 
of his creatu'’es; and though we adore him in 
one appearance, and they in others, yet we 
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adore, they fay, the fame God, to whom our 
leveral worfhi;>s, though different in form, are 
equally acceptable, if they be fincere in fub- 
ftance. W'e may aflure ourfclves, that neither 
Mufelmans nor Hindus will ever be converted 
by any mifhon from the Church of Rome, or 
from any other Church ; and the only human 
mode, perhaps, of caufing fo great a revolu- 
tion will be to tranflate into Sanferit and Per- 
Jjan fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly 
of Isaiah, as are indifputably Evangelical, to- 
gether with one of the Gofpcls, and a plain 
prefatory difcourle containing full evidence of 
the very dilhint ages, in which the predidlions 
themfclvcs, and the hiftory of the divine per- 
fon prcdi(rted, were fcverally made public; and 
then quietly to difperfc the work among the 
well-educated natives ; with whom if in due 
time it failed of producing very fdutary fruit 
by its natural influence, we could only lament 
more thati ever the flrength of prejudice and the 
weaknefs of unafilfled reafon. 
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DISSERTATION II. 


OK THE 

LITERATURE of ASIA. 

BEING THE SrCOND AKNIVERSARY PISCOURSfl 
ULIIVERED TO THK SOCIETY FEB. I785. 


GENTEEMEN, 

I F the Deity of the UinJus, by whom all 
their jull rc(]ucfl:s are believed to be granted 
with fingular indulgence, had propokd lalb 
year to gratify my warmefl wilhrs, 1 could 
have defired nothing more ardently than the 
fuccefs of your inllitution ; becaufcl can dclire 
nothing in preference to the general good, 
which your plan feems calculated to promote, 
by bringing to light many ufcful and interefting 
tradls, which, being too fhort for Icparatc 
publication, might lie many years concealed, 
or, perhaps, irrecoverably perifli : my wiflies 
are accomplilhed, without an invocation to 
Ca'madhe'nu; and your Society, having al- 
ready pafled its infant ftate, is advancing to 
G maturity 
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maturity with every mark of a healthy and ro- 
buft conftitution. When I rcflcft, indeed, on 
the variety of fubje<3;s, which have been dif- 
cufled before you, concerning the hiftory, laws, 
manners, arts, and antiquities of I am 

unable to decide whether my pleafure or my 
furpiife be the greater; for I will not dif- 
femble, that your progrefs has far exceeded my 
expcQations ; and though we muft ferio^.fly de- 
plore the lot's of thofe excellent men, who have 
lately departed from this capital, yet there is a 
profpcdl Hill of large contributions to your 
Hock of yfficHick learning, which, I am per- 
fuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Bauires has enabled me to afl'ure 
you, that many of your members, who relide 
at a diftance, employ a part of their leifure in 
preparing additions to your archives ; and, 
unlcH I am too fuiguine, you will foon receive 
light from them on tcveral topicks entirely new 
in the republic of letters. 

It was principally with a defign to open 
fources of luch information, that I Ions had 
meditated an expedition up the Ganges during 
the ful'pcnlion of my bufuiefs ; but, although I 
had the fatistaclion of \iliting two ancient feats 
of It'nuhi fuperflition and literature, yet, ill- 
nefs having detained me a confidcrablc time in 
the way, it was not in my power to continue 

in 
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in them long enough to purfue my inquiries ; 
and I left them, as E » s is h Igned to have 
left the lhades, when his guide made him re- 
collc£l the pW'ft f ight oj irrtvocable twe, with 
a curioiity railed to the height, and a regret 
not eafy to be delcribcd. 

WiiorvhR travels in yifui, cffH'cidly it he 
be coin erfant with the literature of the coun- 
tries thi-<nigh which he pifles, mull n.irurally 
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the ulttKruaH poet kcnis perfectlvin the light, 
whiii he rcpielents huiopevi-, a /'o e/t.^n / ///;- 
te/-. and ylji.t ee jh'r 1 Uunlniiinl : but it the 
miii.cfi be trankendantly majel’tick, it cannot 
he denied that the attciulint has many btaulies, 
and lomc advantages peculi !i to her kit. 'J’lic 
ancient' were accullomed to pronounce panc- 
gxruk: on their own counti'ymcn at ihccxptncc 
of all other nations, with a political view, per- 
haps, of llinuilating them by praife, and ex- 
citing them to lull greater exertioiio ; but lucii 
arts are hcie unncccliary ; nor would they, in- 
deed, become a Society who leek nothing but 
truth unadorned by rhctorick ; and although 
wc mull be conlcious of our fuperior advance- 
ment in all kindj of ufeful knowledge, yet w'c 
G 2 ought 
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ought not therefore to contemn the people of 
AJia^ from whofe refcarches into nature, works 
of art, and inventions of fancy, many valu- 
able hints may be derived for our own improve- 
ment and advantage. If that, indeed, were 
not the principal objedl ofyour inftitution, little 
elle could arife from it but the mere gratifica- 
tion of curiofity ; and I ftiould not receive fo 
much delight from the humble fharc which 
you hare allowed me to take in promoting it. 

'I'o form an exa£l; parallel between the works 
and a(flions of the Wcftcrn and Eaftern worlds, 
would require a tra«5l of no inconfiderable 
length ; but we may decide on the whole, that 
realon and tafte are the grand prerogatives of 
'European minds, w hile the AJtaticks have 
foared to loftier heights in the fphere of ima- 
gination. T. he civil hiftory of their vaft em- 
pires, and of India in particular, muft be 
highly intcrclting to our common country ; 
but we have a ftill nearer intereft in knowing 
all former modes of ruling thefe tnejlimable pro- 
vinces, on the profperity of which lb much of 
our national welfare, and individual benefit, 
leems to depend. A vnuiMie geographical 
ledge, not only of Bengal and Bahar, but, for 
evident rcafons, of all the hingdotns bordering on 
them, is clofely conne£ted with an account of 
their many rev’olutions ; but the natural pro- 
duftions of thefe territories, elpecially in the 

vegetable 
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vegetable and mineral lyftems, are momentous 
objedls of refearch not only to an imperal^ 
but, which is a character ot equal dignity, a 
commercial pei pie. 

If Botany may be defcribed by metaphors 
drawn from the fcience itfclf, we may juftly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance with p’ ants ^ 
th&iv dajfes^ orders^ kinds, fpecies, to be its 
Jiawers, w'hich can only produce J'ruit by an 
application of that knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to diet, by which difeafes 
may be avoided, and to medicine, by which 
they may be remedied : for the improvement 
of the lad mentioned art, than which none 
furely can l>e more Ixincficial to mankind, the 
virtues of minerals alib fhould be accurately 
kruHvn. So highly has medical Ikill been prized 
by the ancient Indians, that one of the fourteen 
Rcina's, or precious things, which their Gods 
are believed to have produced by churning the 
ocean with the mountain Mandara, w'as a 
learned phyfician. What their old books con- 
tain on this lubjedV we ought certainly to dif- 
cover, and that without lofs of time ; left the 
venerable but abdrufe language in which they 
are compofed, fhould ceafe to be perfedly in- 
telligible, even to the heft educated natives, 
through a want of powerful invitation to ftudy it. 
Bernier, whowas himftlf of theFaculty, men- 
tions approved medical books in Sanferit, and 
G 3 cites 
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cites a few aphorifms, which appear judicious 
and rational ; but we can exptft nothing lb im- 
portant from the works of Hindu or Mufelman 
phyficians, as the knov\ ledge, which experience 
mull have given them, of Jimple medicines. I 
have Iccn an Indian prefeription of ffty-fow , 
and another f)f lixiv-fix, ingredients; but fuch 
compolitiou^ aie always to be fulpe^ted, lince 
the tilecl of one ingredient may deftroy that of 
another ; and it w'cre better to find certain ac- 
count' of a lingle kaf or beny, than to be ac- 
quainltd w ilh the moft elaborate compounds, 
ind 'Is ihcv too ha\o been proved by a multi- 
tude of fu'i.eLful experiments. The lu-ble 
dioblliucut ( 1, cxlra<5lcd from the nut, 

the wlu'k' family of Ba’j <mu the incompa- 
r'ble ftomaehick root from Colwnbo, the fine 
afi Irgcnf lid.iculoully called 7^/po;; eaith, but 
in mu!i j reduced by the dccodum of an /;/- 
Jicjt ['lent, have loni Ixcn ufed in H/ia ; and 
vlu) can luittel what glorious diicoveries of 
other oik, loot . ..'ul Icdiitary juiees, may be 
made bv' vour Societv r If it be doubtful 
whether the Peru, u n buk be akvays effica- 
cious in this Cvnintiy, its place may, perhaps, 
be lupplied h\ fome indigenous vegetable equally 
antileptick, and more congenid to the climate. 
\N httlieranv tieatifcson Agriculture have been 
written by experitneed natives of thefe pro- 
vinces. 
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vinces, I am not yT informed ; but fince the 
court of ^patn expert to find ufeful remarks in 
an yirabick tra£l prelervcd in the Efcuria/^ on 
the cultivator! of 1 anil In that kingJo'n, we fiiould 
inquire for fimilar compofitions, and examine 
the contents of fuch a^ we can procure. 

The fublimc Icienccof Chymillry, which I 
w'as on the point of calling divine, mu ft be 
added, as a key to the riched trealurics of na- 
ture ; aftd it is impoffible to forefee how greatly 
it may improve mv nianufuclures, elpecially if it 
can fix thole brilliant dyes, which v ant nothing 
of pv'rfecl: beauty but a longer continuance of 
thei Iplendour ; or how far it may lead to new 
methods of Jluxing and compounding metals, 
which the Ind'am, as well as riic Chinefc, arc 
thought to have prai£liled in liighcr perfcclion 
than ourfelvcs. 

In thofe elegant arts which arc called jine 
and libera’, though of lefs general utility than 
the labours of the mechanic, it I-) really won- 
dertul how much a finglc natioii has excelled 
the whole world: I mtan the ancient i-n-ek<i, 
Sculpture, of which we ha\e exquifitc 
remams both on gems and in maible, no mo- 
dern tool can equal ; w'hofe /irchitetturc we 
can only imitate at a ferviic difiance, but arc 
unable to make one addition to it, without dc- 
flroying its graceful fimplicity ; whole J’oetry 
(till delights us in youth, and amulls u^ at a 
G 4 maturor 
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maturer age ; and of whofe Painting and Mujick 
we have the concurrent relations of fo many 
grave authors, that it would be ftrange incre- 
dulity to doubt their excellence. Paintings as an 
art belonging to the powers of the imagination, 
or what is commonly called Genius, appears to 
he yet in its infancy among the people of the 
Eaft : but the Hindu lyftem of mujick has, I be- 
lieve, been formed on truer principles than our 
own ; and all the Ikill of the native cdmpofers 
is dircflcd to the great objeft of their art, the 
natural exprejion oj Jfrong pajjions, to whxh 
melodv, indeed, is often lacnficed ; though iamet 
of their tunes are plealing even to an Kuropean 
car. Nearly the fame may be truly afierted of 
the Aruhlan or Perjian fyflem ; and, by a cor- 
rc(ft ex'daualion ot the bell: books on that fub- 
jed, much of the old Grecian theory may pro- 
bably be recovered. 

The p'jct leal \V'a\V.'s, of the Arabs and’Pf?"- 
Jians, which diJer lurprifingly in their ftylc 
and form, arc hi.rc pretty generally known ; 
and though tadcs, concerning which there can 
he no difputing, arc divided in regard to their 
merit, yet wc may fa!ely lay of them, what 
Abulfa^i , pronounces of the Mah'.ibhirat, 
that, “ although they abound with extravagant 
“ images and dclcriptions, they arc in the 
“ hightlh degi'ce entertaining and inftruc- 
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^scHYLUs, Dante, Peirarca, Shaken 
SPEARE, Spenser, have moft ahountied in 
images not far from the brink of abfurJity ; 
but if their luxuriant fancies, or thofe of 
Abulola, Firdausi, Niza'mi, were pruned 
away at the hazard of their flrength and ma- 
jefty, wc Ihould lofe many plcafures by the 
amputation. If we may form a juft opinion of 
the Sanfcrit poetry from the Ipecimens already 
exhibited, (though w c can only judge perfc<ft:ly 
by confulting the originals;, we cannot but 
thirft for the whole work of Vy-'/sa, with 
which a member of our Society, whofe pre- 
fcnce deters me fr m laying mere of him, will 
in due time gratify the public. The poetry of 
.'Maihura, which is the Parnajftan land of the 
Uindus^ has a foftcr and Icfs elevated ftrain ; 
but, lince the inhabitants of the diftriifts near 
and principally of the Duab, arc (aid 
tofurpafs all other Indians in e’oquence, and to 
have compofed many agr. cable talcs and love- 
fongs, which are Hill extant, the or 

vernacular idiom of Fraja, in which they are 
written, fhould not be neglcdled. No fpeci- 
mens of genuine Oratory can be expected fro.Ti 
nations, among whom the form of government 
precludes even the idea of popular eloquence ; 

but 
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but the art of writing, in elegant and modulated 
periods, has been cultivated in Afia from the 
earlicft ages : the Ft'ila s, as well as the Alkcraity 
are written in meafured profe ; and the coinpo- 
litions of IsocRAi i;s arc not more highly po- 
liihed than thofe of tlie beft Arabian and Perjiun 
authors. 

Of the Hindu and Mufehnan architcdlurc 
there arc yet many noble remains in Buhar, 
and f)mc in the vicinity of Malua ; nor am I 
unwilling to believe, that even thofe ruins, of 
which you will, I truil, be prclcnted with 
corrcCf delineations, miyfurnilh our own ar- 
ch itefts with new ideas of beauty and fub- 
Jiinity. 

PiinMiT me now to add a few words on the 
Sciences, properly fo named ; in which it muft 
be admitted, that the Aj.aiicks, if compared 
with our WeRcm nations, arc mere children. 
One of the moll fa'iacious men in this atre, 
who continues, 1 hope, to improve and adorn 
it, Samuki, JoiiNsoK, remarked in my hear- 
ing, that “ if Xfavton had flourilheJ in 
“ ancient Greece, he wanild have been wor- 
Ihippul as a divinity how ztaloully then 
would he be ad -red in Hinduf.an, if his in- 
comparable writi- gs could be read and compre- 
hended by tlic Pandits of Cajlem r or Benares ! 
I have feen a matliematical book in Sanferit of 

the 
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the higheft antiquity ; but loon perceived from 
the diagrams, that it contained only limple ele- 
ments : there mav, indeed, have been, in the 
favourable atiriofphere of yJjia, fome diligent 
obfervers of the cclelfial bodies, and fuch ob- 
Icrvations as are reconled, Ihould indifputably 
be madepublick but let us not expert any new 
metkodi, or the analylis of new curves, from 
the geometricians of Iran, lurkifian, or India. 
Could the works of Akcuimjcd s, the Nkw- 
TON of Sicily, be reAored to their genuine 
purity by the help of Arahick vcrlions, we 
might then have realbn to triumph on the 
luccefs of our f ientifical inqurics; or could 
the fuccellive improvements a d various rules 
of Ahchra be traced through /Irnkian 
to which CoRDAN boafted that he had accefs, 
the modern Hiftory of i^Iathnnaticks would re- 
ceive conlidcrable illiiflration, 

Thk Jnrifprudence of the Hindus and Mu- 
fel’iums will produce more immediate advan- 
tage; and if fome llandard law trails were 
accurately tranflated from the Sanferit and 
Arabick, we might hope in time to fee fo com- 
plete a Digell of Indian Laws, that all difputes' 
among the natives might be decided with- 
out uncertainty, which is in truth a difgrace, 
"though fatirically called a glory, to the fo- 
renfick Icience. 


All 
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All thefe obje£ts of inquiry muft appear to 
you, Gentlemen, in fb ftronga light, that bare 
intimations of them will be fufficient ; nor is 
it neceflary to make ufe of emulation as an in- 
centive to an ardent purfuit of them : yet I 
cannot forbear expreffing a wifh, that the ac- 
tivity of th^; French in the lame purfuits may 
not be fjperior to ours, and that the relearches 
of M. SoNNERAT, whom the court of Fcr- 
failles employed for leven years in thefe cli- 
mates, merely to collect fuch materials as we 
are I'ceking, may kindle, inflcad of abating, 
our own curiofity and zeal. If you aflent, as 
1 flatter myfelf you do, to thefe o[iiiiions, you 
will alfo concur in promoting the object of 
them ; and a few ideas having prefented them- 
illvcs to my mind, 1 prefumc to lay them be- 
f re you, with au entire lubmlllion to youi 
judgment. 

No cont ibutions, except thofe of the literary 
Lind, will be requifue for the fupport of the 
S< cicty ; but if cu'h of us were orciftonallv 
to contnbuw a fuccincl dclciiption of fuch ma- 
nulcriptb as he had pei tiled or inlpeifted, with 
thvir dates and the names of theii owners, and 
to propofe for folution Inch queftions as had oc- 
curred to him concerning Art, Science, 

;.nd Ilillory, natural or civil, we Ihould polTefs 
\vithout labour, a'ld .almoft by naipcrccptiblc 

degrees, 
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degrees, a fuller catalogue of Oriental books 
than has hitherto been exhibited, and our cor- 
refpondents would be apprifed of thole points, 
to which we chiefly direct our invelligations. 
Much may, I am confident, be expe»5lcd from 
the communications of learned nat ves, whether 
lawyers, phyficians, or private fcholars, who 
would eagerly, on the firft invitation, fend us 
their Mekam it and Rifalahs on a variety of 
fubjefts ; fonie for the fake of advancing ge- 
neral knowledge, but moft of them from a 
defire, neither uncommon nor unreafonable, 
of attraifling notice, and recommending them- 
felves to favour. W'ith a view to avail our- 
felves of this dlfpofition, and to bring their 
latent fcicnce under our infpeclion, it might 
be advifeable to print and circulate a Ihort me- 
morial, m Perfan and /-//W/, fetting forth, in a 
llyle accommodated to their own habits and pre- 
judices, the defign of our inflitution ; nor would 
it be impoflable hereafter to give a medal an- 
nually, with inferiptions, in Perftan on one 
fide, and on the reverfe in Sanferit, as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the beft efiay 
or diflertation. To infl:rui5l others is the pre- 
Icribed duty of learned Br 'bmans, and, if they 
be men of fublfance, without rew'ard ; but 
they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of diftindtion ; and the Mahomedans have 

not 
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not only the ponr.iflion, but the pofitive com- 
mand, of then law- :lvcr. /o fcarch for learn- 
ing even in the rcmotcf p.irts 'jf the globe. It 
were luperfluous to iuu^crt, with how much 
corrcdnefs and facility their compofitions 
might be trauflateJ for our ule, fince their 
languages arc now more generally and perfc(^ly 
underftood than they have c\crbecn by any 
nation of J'.uropr. 


DISSER. 
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DISSERTATION III. 

ON THE 

HINDUS, 

BriNG THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DEM \E RED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 2, I 786. 


O F all the \\orks which have been publiflied 
iu our own age, or, perhaps, in any o.her, 
on the Iliflory of the Ancient W oriel, and the JirJl 
population of this habitable globe, that of Mr. 
Jacob Bryant, whom I name with reverence 
and affcdb'on, has the befl claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new 
theories happily illuftrated by an afl'cmblagc of 
numberlefs converging rays from a moft exten- 
five circumference : it falls, neverthcleis, as 
every human work muft fall, fhoft of per- 
fedtion ; and the Icaft fatisfadlory part of it 
feems to be that which relates to the dcri- 
vatiiiii of words from uijiatick languages. Ety- 
mology has, no doubt, fome ufe in hiftorical 
rclearches ; but it is a medium of proof fo very 

fallacious, 
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fallacious, that, where it elucidates one fa£l:, 
it obfcures a iliouiand, and more frequently 
borders on the ridiculous than leads to any 
lijlid conclulion ; it rarely carries w'ith it any 
internal power of conviilion from a refemblancc 
of founds or fimilarity of letters ; yet often, 
where it is wholly unalfirted by thofe advan- 
tages, it may be indifputably proved \>y extrinjich 
evidence. V\'c knuw a pojlenon^ that both 
jit% and /'//o, by the nature of two feveral 
dialects, arc derived from fiUus ; that uncle 
conies from avus^ and Jirangcr from extra ; 
that jour ib dcduciblc, through the Italian^ 
fiom dies’, and rojftgnol from lufcinia, or the 
Jtnger in groves ; that feiuro, ecureuii, and 
fqiiirrel, arc compcHindcd of two Greek, words 
deferiptive of the animal ; which etymologies, 
though they could not have been demonflrated 
a priori, might ferve to confirm, if any fuch 
confirmation were ncccflary, the proofs of a 
connexion between the members of one ijreat 
Empire ; but, when we derive our hanger, or 
JJjort pendent pivord from the Perjian, becaufe 
ignorant travellers thus mis-fpell the word 
khanjar, sehich in truth means a different wea- 
pon, or Jandal-wood from the Greek, becaufe 
we fnppoi'o that fandals were fbmetimes made 
of it, we giin no ground inprovingthe affinity 
of nations, and only weaken arguments, which 

might 
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might otherwifc be firnilv' fupported. That 
Cu's then, or, as it ccitainly is written in one 
ancient dialecfl, Cu'r, and in others, probably, 
Ca's, enters into the compolition of many pro- 
per names, we may very reafonably believe j 
and that Al^c^iras takes its name from tlie 
ylrahick word for an ijlandy cannot be doubted : 
but when we arc told from Europe^ that 
places and provinces in India were cleaily de- 
nominated from thole words, we cannot but 
obferve, in the firfl inftance, that the town, 
in which we now are afl'cmbled, is properly 
written and pronounced Calicctii ; that botli 
V'tii and Cut unqinllionably mean places of 
''''cngtl\ or, in gcjicral, any indofiires \ and 
that Guiariit is at leaft as remote from yezira/j 
in found as it is in lituati m. 

Another exception (and a third could 
hardly be difeovered by any candid criticifm) to 
\\\c jlnahjis of ylncient Mythology, is, that the 
method of reafoning and arrangement of to- 
picks adopted in that learned work arc not quite 
agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly fyn~ 
thetieal-, and, though JyntheJis may be the 
better mode in pure fcicnce, where the prin- 
ciples are undeniable, yet it feems lefs calcu- 
lated to give complete fatisfadkion in hijloricai 
difquilitions, where every pofti. latum will per- 
haps be refufed, and every definition contro- 

H verted : 
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verted : this may feem a flight objc£lion, but 
the fubjedt is in itfelf Ih intercfling, and the 
full convidion of all reafonablc men fo de- 
firable, that it may not be loft labour to dllcufs 
the fame or a limilar theory in a method purely 
analytical ; and, after beginning with fadts of 
general notoriety or undiiputed evidence, to in- 
veftigate Inch truths as are at firfl unknown or 
very imperfedlly difeerned. 

TuEjffw principal nations, who have in dif- 
ferent ages divided among themfelves, as a kind 
of inheritance, the vafl: continent of AJia^ with 
the many iflands depending on it, are the Jn- 
duins^ tlie Chivefc, the 'Tiirtnrs, the Arabs, and 
rhe Perjiatis : they leverally were, whener 

and ivhen they came, ‘ivherc ilicy now are 
fettled, and 'vul.hit aihuvihr^e a more perfeft 
knowledge of them all may bring to our £«- 
ropean world, will be (hewn, I trufl:, in jive 
diftindl cflays ; the laft of which will demon- 
flrate the connexion or diverflty between them, 
and folve the great problem, whether they had 
any common origin, and whether that origin 
was the fame which we generally aferibe to 
them. 

I BEGIN wvih India, notbecaufel find reafon 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country 
tvhich we now inhabit, and from which wc 

may 
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may beft furvey the regions around us ; as, in 
popular language, we fpeak of the ri/ing {uuy 
and of his progrefs through the Zodiack, al- 
though it had long ago been imagined, and is 
now demonftrated, that he is himfelf the centre 
of our planetary fyftem. Let me here prc- 
mlfe, that, in all thcfe inquiries concerning 
the hiftory of IndtUy I (hall confine my re- 
fearches downwards to the Mohammedan con- 
queftsat the beginning of the century, 

but extend them upwards, as high as poflible, 
to the earlieft authentic records of the human 
fpecies. 

India then, on its moft enlarged fcale, in 
which the ancients appear to have underflood 
it, comprifes an area of near forty degrees on 
each fide, Including a fpace almoft as large 
as all F.urope', being divided on the weft 
from Per/ia by the Arachojian mountains, li- 
mited on the eaft by the Chinefe part of the 
farther pcninfula, confined on the north by the 
wilds of Tartary y and extending to the fouth 
as far as the ifles of Java. This trapezium, 
therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills of 
Potyid or Tibet y the beautiful valley of Cajhirliry 
and all the domains of the old Indofcythians\ 
the countries of Nepal and Butant, Carnriip or 
Afamy together with Siamy Avay Racany and 
the bordering kingdoms, as far as the China of 
H 2 the 
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the 77/W«i or S',n of the Jlrabjjn Geographers ; 
not to mention the whole wellern peninfula 
with the celebrated ifland of Smhala^ or IJcn- 
Ukc men, at its foulhern extremity. By India, 
in ihort, I mean that whole extent of country 
in which the primitive religion and languages of 
the Hindus prevail at this day with more or lefs 
of their ancient purity, and in which the Na- 
rzan letters arc Bill uied with more or lefs de- 
viation from their original form. 

The Hindus themfclvcs believe their own 
country, to which they give the vain epithets 
of Alcdhvatna, or Central, and Punvahhun.i, or 
the hand oj Virtues, to have been the portion of 
Bharat, one of nine brothers, whofe father 
had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying 
to the north, and, to the weft, thofe of 
Vindhya, called alfo Vmdian by the Creeks ; 
beyond which the Sindhu runs in fevcral 
branches to the lea, and meets it nearly op- 
politc to the point ot Dwaraca, the celebrated 
leat of their Shepherd God : in the fouth-eafl 
they place the great river Saravatya ; by which 
they probably mean that of Ava, called allb 
Airdvati, in part of its courle, and giving 
perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of Sahara. 
This domain of Bharat they confider as the 
middle of the jand'ud'w.pa, which the 7 ibelians 
alfo call the Land of Zanibu ; and the appella- 
tion 
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tion is extremely remarkable ; for ’Jambu is the 
Sanferit name of a delicate fruit called ‘Jottian 
by the Mufehnans, and by rojc-applc ; but 
the largcft and richeft fort is named Amrita, 
or Immortal ; and the Mythologifts of ‘Tibet 
apply the lame word to a ccleflial tree bearing 
uDibroJial fruit, and adjoining to Jourxzik. rocks, 
from which as many lacred rivers derive their 
Icveral flreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfive tra(5l are 
deferibed by Mr. Lord with great exaclnel's, 
and with a piftiirefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language : “ A people,” fays he, “ pre- 
“ Tented themfclves to mine eyes, clothed in 
“ linen garments lomcwhat low defeending, 
“ of a gefture and garb, as I may fay, maiJ- 
“ only, and well nigh effeminate, of a coun- 
“ tcnancc Ihy and fomewhat eftranged, yet 
“■ fmiling out a glo/.cdand balhful familiarity.” 
!Mr. Orme, the Hiriorian of who unites 
an exquilite tafte for every fine art with an ac- 
curate knowledge of Afiatick manners, ob- 
lerves, in his elegant preliminary Differtation, 
that this “ country has been inhabited from 
“ the earlieft antiquity by a people, who have- 
“ no refemblance, either in their figure or 
“ manners, with any of the nations contiguous 
“ to them and that, “ although conquerors 

have eftablilhed themfelves at different times 
H q “in 
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** in different parts of Inc'iay yet the original 
** inhabitants have loft very little of their ori- 
“ ginal charafter.” The ancients, in fa6t, give 
a defeription of them, which our early travel- 
lers confirmed, and our own pcrfonal know- 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will per- 
ceive from a paflage in the Geographical Poem, 
of Dionysius, which the Analyft of Ancient 
Mythology has tranflated with great fpirit : 

To th* cafl a lovely country wide extends, 

India, whofc borders the wide ocean hounds. 

On this the fun, new rifint: from the main, 

‘‘ Smiles pleas’d, and (beds his ca^ly orient beams. 

Th’ inhabitants are fwart, and in their locks 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

Various their functions 5 fomc the lock c\plorC| 

And from the mine cxtracl rht late nt o;i>ld i 
Some labour at the woof with cunning Kill, 

And manufadurel men ; othc^^ fh..pc 
And polifh iv’ry with the niced care ; 

“ Many retire to rivers fhoal, ami plunge 
To fetk the beryl flaming in it.-, bed, 

Or ghrt'ring diamond. Oft the tjfpcr's. found 
Green, but diaphariou*^ i the ton..'/ too, 

** Of ray ferene and pleafin^ ; lad ot all, 

I'hc lovely amethyll, in which combine 
All the mild ihadesof purplt. I'hc rich foil, 

** Wafh’d by a thoufand nvtr>, from all Tides 
Pours on the natives wealth without control. 

Thfir fuurces of wealth are ftill abundant, 
even after fo many revolutions and conquefts ; 

in 
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in their manufailures of cotton they ftill fur- 
pafs all the world ; and their features have, moft 
probably, remained unaltered fince the time of 
Dionysius ; nor can we reafonably doubt, 
how degenerate and aba fed (bever the Hintius 
may now appear, that in fome early age they 
were fplcndid in arts and arms, happy in go- 
vernment, wile in legiflation, and eminent in 
various knowledge : but, lince their civil hif- 
tory beyond the middle of the n 'metcenth cen- ■ 
tury from the prefent time is involved in a 
cloud of fables, we feem to poflels only four 
general media cf fatisfying our curiofity con- 
cerning it; namely, firfl:, Lattguageszn^ 

J^ct/ers ; Iccondly, their Philofophy and Reli- 
<yon ; thirdly, the adlual remains of their old 
Sculpture and ylrcl/ttedlure ; and fourthly, the 
written memorials of their Sciences and Arts. 

1. It is much to be lamented, that neither 
the Greeks who attended Alexander into 
India, nor thole who were long connefted with 
jt under the BaJIriatt Princes, have left us any 
means of knowing with accuracy, what ver- 
nacular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire, The Mohammedans, we know, 
heard the people of proper Hindu/tan, or India 
on a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bhajhd, or living 
tongue, of a very lingular conftruiSlion, the 
pureft dialeifV of which was current in the 
H 4 diflri£U 
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diftrilfis round and chiefly on the poetical 

ground of MaCbura ; and this is commonly 
called the idiom of Vraja, Five words in fix, 
perhaps, of this language were derived from 
the Sanferit, in which hooks of religion and 
fcience were compofed, and which appears to 
have been formed by an exquifite grammatical 
arrangement , as the name itl'elf implies, from 
fome unpoliflicd idiom ; but the bails ot the 
Hindnjhm), particularly the inflexions and re-- 
gimen of verbs, difl'ered as widely from both 
thofe tongues, as Arabick differs from Perjian^ 
or German from Greek. Now the general eirecb 
of conqueft is to leave the current language of 
the conquered people unchanged, or very little 
altered, in its ground- work, but to blend with 
it a confiderablc number of cxotick names both 
for things and for aefions ; as it has happened 
in every country, that 1 can rccollccl, w here 
the conquerors have not preferved their own 
tongue unmixeu with that of the natives, like 
the 'Turks in Greece^ and the .9.wT?/jln Prita.-n ; 
and this analoyv mitrht induce us to believe, 
that the pure Uitufi, whether of Tartarian or 
ChalJean origin, was primeval in Upper India^ 
into which the Sanferit was introduced by con-t 
querors Irom other kingdoms in fome very re- 
mote age ; for we cannot doubt that the Ian-: 
guage of the Pedas was ufed in the great extent 
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of country which has before been delineated, 
as long as the religion of Brahma has prevailed 
in it. 

The Satifcrit language, whatever be its anti- 
quity, is of a wonderful Ai lkSLui c ; more per- .. 
fe£t than the Greeks more copious than the 
Latin^ and more cxquifitcly refned than either, 
yet bearing to both of them a ftrongcr affinity, 
both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of 
grammar, than could poffibly have been pro- 
duced by accident ; fo ftrong indeed, that no 
philologcr could examine them all three, without 
believing them to havelprung from fomc com- 
mon fourcc, which, perhaps, no longer exifts : 
there is a fimilar reafon, though not quite fo 
forcible, for fuppoiing that both t!ic Gothick and 
the Cl! ick, though blended with a verv dif- 
ferent idiom, had the fame origin with the 
Sanjci ii ; and the old Pcrjian might be added to 
the fame family, if this were the place for* 
difeufling any queflion concerning the anti- 
quities of Pcrjla. 

The charaSlers, in which the languages of 
India were originally written, arc called Nagar'iy 
homNagafy a City, with the word Deva Ibme- 
times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have 
been taught by the Divinity himfelf, who pre- 
feribedthe artificial order of them in a voice from 
jieaven. Thele letters, with no greater varia- 
tion 
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tion in their form by the change of ftraight lines 
to curves, or converfely, than the Cujick alphabet 
has received in its way to Indiay are ftill adopted 
p more than twenty kingdoms and ftates, from 
the borders of Capgar and KJjoten, to Ratna’s 
bridge, and from the Sindhu to the river of 
Siam', nor can I help believing, although the 
polilhed and elegant Devanngan may not be 
ib ancient as the monumental chara£ters in the 
caverns of ’Jarafandha, that the fquaie Chal- 
fiaick letters, in which moft Hebrew books are 
copied, were originally the fame, or derived 
from the fame prototype, both with the Indian 
and Arabian chara£lcrs ; that the Phenician, 
from which the Greek and Roman alphabets 
were formed by various changes and inverfions, 
had a fimilar origin, there can be little doubt j 
and the inferiptions at of which you 

|iow pofTcfb a moft accurate copy, feem to be 
* compounded of N/gari and Rthiopick letters, 
which bear a clofc relation to each other, both 
in the mode of writing from the left hand, and 
in the lingular manner of connecling the vowels 
with the confonants. Thefe remarks may fa-" 
vour an opinion entertained by many, that all 
the lyrabols of /£!««</, which at firft, probably, 
were only rude outlines of the different organs 
of Ipcech, had a corqmon origin : the lymbols 
of ideas now ufed in China and "Japan, and 

formerly 
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formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and Mexico^ arc 
quite of a diftinft nature ; but it is very re- 
markable, that the order of founds in the Chi- 
pefe grammars correfponds nearly with that 
obferved in T'tbct^ and hardly differs from that 
which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
their Gods. 

II. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophy, 

I fliall here fay but little ; becaufc a full account 
of each would require a feparate volume : it 
will be fufficient in this Dlflertatlon to afl'ume, 
what might be proved beyond controverfy, that 
we now live among the adorers of thofc very 
deities, who were vvorfltipped under different 
names in old Greece- and Itedv, and among the 
profeflTors of thole philolbphical tenets, which 
the lonkk and Attlck writers illuftrated with all 
the beauties of their melodious language. On 
one hand we fee the trident of Neptune, the 
eagle of Jupiter, the fatyrs of Bacchus, 
the bow of Cupid, and the chariot of the 
Sun ; on another we hear the cymbals of Rhea, 
the fongsof the Mufes, and thepaftoral tales of 
Apollo Nomius. In more retired feenes, in 
groves, and in feminaries of learning, we may 
perceive the Brahmans and the Sarmancs, men- 
tioned by Clemens, difputing in the forms of 
logicky or difeourfing on the vanity of human 
enjoyments, on the immortality of the foul, 

her 
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her emanation from the eternal mind, her de-. 
bafemcMt, wanderings, and final union with 
her foil ICC. The Jix philofophical fchools, 
wliofc principles are explained in the Dcrfana 
Saftra, comprilc all the inctaphyflcks of the old 
Academy, the Si', r, the Lyceum •, nor is it pof- 
lihlc to read tlx l\'dmt<’, or the many fine com- 
pofitions ill illutliMiiori ot it, without believing, 
that Pv a iiAo 'K \s and Pi ato derived their 
fuhlinic tlieoi k s fruin the lame fountain with 
the lage.' ol’ JuJ/a. The Scylbiau and Hvpcr- 
hu'Ciin dt drlnes and mythology may alfo bo 
traced in evei v 1X11 1 of thefe caflcrn region > *. 
nor Call we doubt, that Won oi Oc-ln, whole 
religion, as llie uiirthcrn hiftorians admit, was 
introduced into Scandiftavia by a foreign race, 
was the lame \\ itli Buduha, whofc rites were 
pro'oaMv imported into [ndm neaily at the lame 
time, though received much later by the Chi- 
vefe, \\ ho loften his name into FO'. 

This may be a proper place to alccrtaui an 
important point in the Chronology of the 
Bindus ; for the priehs of Buddha left in Lihcl 
and Chifui the precife epoch of his appearance, 
leal or imagined, in this empire j and their in- 
formation, which had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the Chrijitan Millionaries and 
fcholars with our own era. Coupi.et, De 
Gvioxes, Gioroi, and Bailly, differ a little 

in 
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in rhc'ir accounts of this epoch, but that of 
i'uipict fccms the moftcorreit : on raking, how- 
rvLf, the medium of the four leveral dates, we 
may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great 
incarnation of V’^ishnu, in the year one thou- 
(and and fourtcenhedoxe. the birth of Christ, 
or tveo thoufmd /even hundred and mncty-nine 
years ago. Now the Cujl^mh tans^ who boaft 
of his defeent in their kingdom, afiert that he 
appeared on earth about Kvo ctnturlcs after 
C'risiina, the Indian A 1*01 i.o, who took lo 
decided a ptrt in the W'ar of the MahaMi 'rat ; 
.iiid, if an Etymologllf were to fuppofc that 
the Athcn'a,i\ had embcdlilhcd their poetical 
hifiory of \NUTON’b expultion and the rcldora- 
tK'M of -dMiFus W’lth tlie Ajiatick tale of the 
P\ N'DUS and YrnHi.-.HTrriR, neither of which 
words tiny could ha\c articulated, 1 fhould 
not haftily dcilde Ins conjofturc : certain it i", 
that Pdndiimandel is called by the Greeks the 
country of Pandion. W’e have therefore de- 
termined another interefting epoch, by fixing 
the age of Crisiina near the three thoufandth 
year from the prefent time ; and as the three 
firft Avatars, or defeents of Vishnu, relate no 
lefs clearly to an Univerfal Deluge, in which 
eight perfons only were faved, than the fourth 
and ffth do to the punifment of impiety and the 
bumiliation of the proud^ we may for the pre- 
fent 
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fent alTume, that the Jccond^ or Jiher^ age of 
the Hindus was fubfcquent to the difperfiori 
from Babel ; fo that we have only a dark in- 
terval of about a thoufand years, which were 
employed in the fettlement of nations,' the 
foundation of ftates or empires, and the culti- 
vation of civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age arc both named 
Ra'ma, but with different epithets ; one of 
whom bears a wonderful refcmblance to the 
Indian Bacchus, and his wars are the fubje£l 
of feveral heroick poems. He is reprefented as 
a defeendant from Su'rya, or the Sun, as thd 
huiband of Si ta', and the fon of a princef? 
named Cau'sei.ya': it is very remarkable, that 
the Peruvians, whofe Incas boalfed of the fame 
defeent, ftyled their greateff feftival RamaJitoa\ 
whence we may fuppole, that South America 
was peopled by the fame race, W’^ho imported 
into the fartheft parts of Ajia the rites and fa- 
bulous hiftory of Ra'ma. Thefe rites and this 
hiftory are extremely curious ; and although I 
cannot believe with Nkwton, that antient 
mythology was nothing but hiftorical truth in 
a poetical drefs, nor, with Bacon, that it con- 
fiftcd folely of moral and metaphyfical allego- 
ries, nor, 'with Bryant, that all the heathen 
divinities arc only different attributes and re- 
prefentations of the . Sun or of deccafed proge- 
nitors, but concel\e that the whole lyftem of 

religi- 
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religious fables role, like the Nile, from fevc* 
ral diftinft fources, yet I cannot but agree, that 
one great fpring and fountain of all idolatry ia 
the four quarters of the globe, was the vene- 
ration paid by men to the vaft body of fire 
which “ looks from his fble dominion like the 
“ God of this world and another, the im- 
moderate refpe£t fliewn to the memory of pow- 
erful or virtuous anceftoi s, efpecially the foun- 
ders of kingdoms, legiflators, and warriors, of 
whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly fup- 
pofed to be the parents. 

III. The remains of archUeclure and fculp~ 
ture in India ^ which I mention here as mere 
monuments of antiquity, not as fpecimens of 
ancient art, feem to prove an early connc<Slioa 
between this country and jifricai the pyra- 
mids of Egypt j the colofl'al ftatues deferibed by 
Pausanias and others, the fphinx, and the 
Hermes Canis, which lall bears a great refem- 
blance to the Varahuvaiiir, or the incarnation 
of Vishnu in the form of a Boar, indicate the 
ftyle and mythology of the fame indefatigable 
workmen who formed the vaft excavations of 
Canarab, the various temples and images of 
Buddha, and the idols which are continually 
dug up at Gaya, or in its vicinity. The let- 
ters on many of thofe monuments appear, as I 
have before intimated, partly of Indian, and 

partly 
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partly of Ahyfjiu’an or Ethiopick, origin ; and 
all thclc lad Libit.. blc faifls may induce no ill- 
grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindufion 
vcrc peopled or colonized by the fame extra- 
ordinary race ; in confirmation of which it 
may be added, that the mountaineers of Bengal 
and Bahar can hardly be diftinguifhed in fiimc 
of their features, particularly their lips and 
nofes, from the modern AbvJJinians, whom the 
Arabs call the children of C’u'sii ; and the an- 
tient Hindus, according to Straho, differed in 
nothing from the ylfrieanshwt in the flraightncfs 
and fmoothnefs of their hair, while that of the 
others was crifp or woolly ; a difl'crence jirocccd- 
ing chiefly, if not entirely, from the refpcctivc 
humidity or drynefs of their atmofpheres : 
hence the pcojile who received the firjl light of 
the rifng fun, according to th.e limited hnow- 
Icdgc of tlic antients, arc find by Apuleius to 
be llic A) a and Elb'opians, by which he clearly 
meant certain nalluns ot 7W;./ ; where we fre- 
qucntlv fee figures of Buddha with curled hair, 
apparently defigned for a reprefentation of it in 
its natural date. 

IV. I r is unfortunate, that the Sdpi Siijlra, 
or Coiled ion of 'Treat ifes on Arts and Manufac- 
tures, which niufl have contained a tre.i- 
furc of ufcful information on dyeings painting, 
and metadu gy, has -been fo long neglcdled, 

that 
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that few, if any, traces of it are to be found ; 
but the labours of the Indiair loom and needle 
have been univerlally celebrated ; and fine linen 
is not improbably luppofed to have been called 
Sindon^ from the name of the river near which 
it was wrought in the higheft perfeflion : the 
people of Cokhis were alfo famed for this ma- 
nufadlure, and the Egyptians yet more, as we 
learn from feveral paflages in feripture, and par^ 
ticularly from a beautiful chapter in Ezekiel, 
containing the moft authentic delineation of 
■antieht commerce, of vihich Tyre had been the 
principal matt. Silk was fabricated immemo- 
rially by the Indians^ though commonly af- 
(.ilbed to the people of Serica or Tanci/t, among 
whom probably the word Sir, which the Greeks 
'applitd to they?//[’-wr>rw, fignificd ^o/J; a fenfe 
which it now litars in Tilet. That the Hindus 
were in early ages a commercial people, we have 
many reafoas to believe ; and in the flrft of 
their facred law-tradls, which they fuppofe to 
have been revealed by Menu many miLions of 
years ago, we find a curious paflage on the 
legal interefi of money, and the limited rate of 
it in dilferent cafes, with an exception in re- 
gard to adventures at fea ; an exception which 
the lenfe of mankind approves, and which com- 
merce aWolutely requires, though it was not 
before the reign of Charles I. that our own 

I jurif- 
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jujifprudence fully admitted it in refpe£l tjf 
maritime contrads. 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the 
Indians were the wifcft of nations ; and in 
moral wifdom they were certainly eminent ; 
their N'lti Sajlra^ or Syjlem of Ethich, is yet 
preferved, and the Fables of Vishnuserman, 
whom we ridiculoufly call Pilpay, are the moft 
beautiful, if not the moft ancient, colleftion of 
apologues in the world : they were firft tran- 
flated from the Sanfcrit in the fixth century, by 
the order of Buzerchumihr, or Bright as the 
Sun, the chief phyfician, and afterwards Fezir of 
the great Anu''shireva'n, and are extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages ; 
but their original title is Hitopadefa, or Arnica^ 
ble InJiruSiion ; and as the very exiftence of 
Esop, whom the Arabs believe to have been 
an Abyjfmian, appears rather doubtful, I am 
not difinclined to fuppofe, that the firft moral 
fables which appeared in Europe, were of 
Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

The Hindus are faid to have boafted of three 
inventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable, 
the method of inftrufting by apologues, the 
decimal fcale adopted now by all civilized na- 
tipns, and the game of Chefs, on which they 
have fome curious treatifes; but if their nu- 
merous works on Grammar, Logick, Rheto- 

rlck, 
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rick, Mufick, all which are extant and accef- 
lible, were explained in feme language gene- 
rally known, it would be found that they had 
yet higher pretenfions to the praife of a fertile 
and inventive genius. Their lighter poems are 
lively and elegant ; their Epick, magnificent 
and fublime in the higheft degree ; their P«- 
ranas comprife a ferics of mythological Hifto- 
ries in blank verfe from the Creation to the fup- 
pofed incarnation of Buddha ; and their Fie das ^ 
as far as we can judge from that compendium 
of them which is called VpaniJJmt^ abound 
with noble fpeculations in metaphyficks, and 
tine difeourfes on the being and attributes of 
God. Their moft ancient medical book, en- 
titled Chcreca, is believed to be the work of 
Siva ; for each of the divinities in their Triad 
has at leaft one facred compofition aferibed to 
him ; but, as to mere human works on HiJIory 
and Geography, though they are faid to be ex- 
tant in Cafhm'tr, it has not been yet in my 
power to procure them. What their ajirono- 
tnical and mathematical writings contain, will 
not, I truft, remain long a fecret ; they are 
eafily procured, and their importance cannot' 
be doubted. The philofbpher whole works 
are faid to include a fyftem of the univerle 
founded on the principle of MtraSlion and the 
Central pofition of the fun, is named Yavam 

I 2 Acha'- 
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Acha'rva, becaufc he had travelled, we are 
told, into Ionia : if this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe who converfed with Pvtha- 
coRAS ; this at leaft is undeniable, that a book 
on aftronomy in Sanfcrii bears the title of 
Tavana Jatica^ which may fignify the lonick 
SeSi ; nor is it improbable, that the names of 
the planets and Zodiacal flars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, but w Inch w'e find 
in the oldeft Indian records, were originally 
devifed by the fame ingenious and enterprifing 
race, from whom both Greece and India were 
peopled ; the race, who, as UioNVsivs de- 
I'cribes them, 

* firft afla\'ocI the ticep, 

^ And wafted merchandize to coalls unknown, 

* 'rhofc, who digeltcd firll the chon, 

‘ Their motions mark’d, and call’d ihcin by thur names.’ 

Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus, 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illuftrate, this is the refult : that they had an 
immemorial affinity with the old Perjians, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians, the Pbenicians, 
Greeks, and Tufeans, the Sevthians or Got/.s, 
and Celts, the Chinefe, Japanefe and Peruvians ; 
whence, as no reafon appears for believing 
that they were a colony from any one of thole 
nations, or any of thofe nations from them, we 
may fairly conclude that they all proceeded 

from 
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from fome central country, to inveftigate which 
will be the obje£l: of my future Dilcourfes ; 
and I have a fanguine hope, that your collec- 
tions during the prefcnt year will bring to light 
many ufeful difcoveries ; although the departure 
for Europe of a very ingenious member, who 
firft opened the ineftimable mine of Sanfa it li- 
terature, will often deprive us of accurate and 
lolid information concerning the languages and 
amirjuitics of India. 
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BEING TIIEBOURTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERhDTO THE SOCIETY FEB. I5, I787, 


GENTLEMEN, 

I HAD the honour lafl: year of opening to you 
my intention, to difcourfc at our annual 
meetings on the five principal nations who 
have peopled the continent and idands of Afia ; 
fo as to trace, by an hifVorical and philological 
analyfis, the number of ancient flems from 
which thole five branches have Icverally 
fprurg, and the central region from which 
they appear to have proceeded : you may, 
therefore, expeil, that, having fubmitted to your 
confideration a few general remarks on the old 
inhabitants of India^ I fhould now offer my fen- 
timents on fome other nation, who, from a 
fimilarity of language, ^religion, arts and man- 
ners, may be fuppofed to have had an early 

connexion 
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connexion with the Hindus \ but, lince we 
find fome Afiatick nations totally difiimilar to 
them in all or mofi of thofe particulars, and 
fince the difference will ftrike you more forcibly 
by an immediate and dole companion, 1 defign 
at prefent to give a fhort account of a wonderful 
people, who feem in every refpeft fb ftrongly 
contrafted to the original natives of this coun- 
try, that they muft have been for ages a 
dinindt and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe Difcourfes, I con- 
fidered India on its largcft fcale, dei'cribing it 
as lying between Perjta and ChinOf Tartary 
and Java ; and for the fame purpofe, I now 
apply the name of Arabia, as the Arabian 
CHeographers often apply it, to that extenfive 
peninfula, which the Red Sea divides from 
Africa, the great AJJyrian river from Iran, and 
of which the Erythrean Sea walhes the bafe ; 
without excluding any part of its weftern fide, 
which would be completely maritime, if no 
tfihmus intervened between the Mediterranean 
and the Sea of Kolzom : that country, in fhort, 
I call Arabia, in which the Arabick lan- 
guage and letters, or fuch as have a near 
affinity to them, have been immemorially 
current. 

Arabia, thus divided from by a vaft 
ocean, or at leall by a broad bay, could hardly 
have been connefted in any degree with this 
I 4 country. 
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country, until navigation and commerce had 
been confidcrably improved : yet, as the Hindus 
and the people of Temen were both commercial 
nations in a very early age, they werepiobably 
the firft inftruments of conveying to the wellern 
world the gold, ivory, and perfumes of Indiuy 
as well as the fragrant wood, called idluwwu 
in Arabick and (tgnru in Sanjlrit, which grows 
in th c gr^atefl; perfe£lion in Anam or Cochin-' 
china. It is pnflible too, that a pait of the 
Arabian idolatry might have been derived from 
the fame fource with that of the Hindus ; but 
fuch an intcrcourfc miy be confidered as partial 
and accidental only ; nor am I mo'e convinced, 
than I was fifteen yea’S ago, when I took the 
liberty to animadvert on a ptfiage in the Hif- 
tory of Prince Cantemir, that the 'l urks have 
any juft reafon for holding the coaft of Temen 
to be a part of India, and calling its inhabitants 
Tdlow Indians. 

The Arabs have never been entirely fub- 
dued ; nor has any impreflion been ma,de on 
them, except on their borders ; where, indeed, 
the Pbeniciansy Terjians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, 
and, in modern times, the Othman Tartars, 
have feverally acquired feitlements ; but, with 
thefc exceptions, the natives of HeJiH and 
Temeif h'lve preferved for ages the foie dominion 
of their deferts and paftures, their mountains 

and 
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r.nd fertile vallies : thus, apart from the reft of 
mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features 
and charadier, as long and as remarkably as the 
Hindus rhemfelves. All the genuine.^/ <7^j of Sy- 
ria., whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, 
whom I law in the Ifland of Hinzuan, whither 
many had come from Majknt for the purpolc of 
trade, and thole of Iley'z, whom I have met in 
Bengal, form a llriking contrail to the Hindif 
inhabitants of thefe provinces : their eyes arc 
full of vivacity, their fpecch voluble and ar- 
ticulate, their deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehenfion quick, their minds always 
prefent and attentive ; with a fpirit of inde- 
pendence appearing in the countenances even 
of the lowcil among them. Men will always 
differ in their ideas of civilization, each mea- 
furing it by the habits and prejudices of his own 
country; but if courtely and urbanity, a love 
of poetry and eloquence, and the pradlice of 
exalted virtues, be a juftcr meafure of perfect 
fociety, we have certain proof, that the people 
of Arabia, both on plains and in cities, in re- 
publican and monarchical Hates, were eminently 
civilized for many ages before their conqueft of 
Perjia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient hiftory of 
4his majellick race Ihould be as little known in 

detail 
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detail before the time of Dhu Tezen, as thiit of 
the Hindus before Vicramaditya ; for, although 
the vaft hiHorical work of Alnwwairt and the 
Murijuldhfihabi or Golden Meadows, of Alma- 
JMdl, contain chapters on the kings of Himyar, 
Ghajhn^ and H'lrah, with lifts of them and 
fetches of theif feveral reigns, and although ge- 
nealogical tables, from which chronology might 
be better afcertained, are prefixed to many 
Compofitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet moft 
manuferipts are fo incorredl, and fo many con- 
tradidions are found in the heft of them, that 
\vc can fcarce lean upon tradition with fecurity, 
and mqft have recourfe to the lame media for 
inveftigating the hiftory of the Arab<i, that I 
before adopted in regard to that of the Indians 
namely, their language, letters, and relig.on, 
^heir ancient monuments, and the certain le- 
mains of their arts ; on each of which heads I 
lhall touch very concifely, having premifed, 
that my ohlervatioas will in general be confined 
to the ftate of Arabia before that fingular re- 
volution at the beginning of the Jeventh cen- 
tury, the efFeds of which we feci at this dav, 
from the Pyienean mountains and the Danube, 
to the fartheft parts of the Indian Empire, and 
even to tlvo Eaftern lllands, 

I. For the knowledge which any European, 
who pleafes, may attain of the Ai abian lan- 
guage, we are principally indebted to the uni- 

\’cifiry 
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verfity of Leyden ; for, though fevcral Italians 
have afliduoufly laboured in the lame wide field, 
yet the fruit of their labours has been rendered 
almoil ufelefs by more commodious and more 
accurate works printed in Holland ; and, though 
PococK certainly accompliihed much, and 
was able to accomplilh any thing, yet the 
Academical eale whjch he enjoyed, and his 
theological purfuits, induced him to leave un- 
finilhed the valuable work of Maidatity which 
he had prepared for publication ; nor, even if 
that rich mine of Arabian philology had feen 
the light, would it have borne any comparilbn 
with the fifty diflertations of Har':r\ which the 
firft Albert Schultens tranflated and ex- 
plained, though he lent abroad but few of 
them, and has left his worthy grandfon, from 
whom, perhaps, Maiddnt alfo may be expedted, 
the honour of publilhing the reft : but the 
palm of glory in this branch of literature is 
due to Golius, whole works are equally pro- 
found and elegant ; lb perfpicuous in method, 
that they may always be confulted without 
fatigue, and read without languor, yet lb 
abundant in matter, that any man, who. lhall 
begin with his noble edition of the Grammar, 
compiled by his mafter Erpenius, and pro- 
ceed, with the help of his incomparable dic- 
tionary, to ftudy his Hiftory of Taimiir, by 
Jhni Arabjhdh^ and lhall make himlelf com- 
plete mafter of that luhlime worje, will under- 
hand 
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iland the learned Arabick better than the deeped 
fcholar at Conjlantinople or at Mecca. The 
piratic k language, therefore, is almoft wholly 
in our power ; and as it is unqueftionably one 
of the moft antient in the world, fo it yields 
to none ever fpoken by mortals in the number 
of its words and the precifion of its phrafes ; 
but it is equally true and wonderful, that it 
bears not the leaft rel'emblance, either in words 
or the ftru£ture of them, to the Sanferit^ or 
great parent of the Indian dialects ; of which 
dilTiniilarity I will mention two remarkable in- 
ftances : the Sanferit, like the Greeks Perjian, 
and German., delights in compounds, but in a 
much higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, 
that I could produce words of more than twenty 
lyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by 
which the buffoon in Aristophanes dcfcribcs 
a feaft, hut with perfect ferioufnefs, on the 
moft folcmn occafions, and in the moft ele- 
gant works; tvhile the on the other 

hand, and all its lifter dialedfs, abhor the com - 
pofition of words, and invariably exprefs very 
complex ideas by circumlocution ; fo that if a 
compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the Arabit.n Peninfula (zinmerdah 
for inAance, which occurs in the Hamafah J, 
it may at once be pronounced an exotick. 
Again; it is the gei\ios of the San/criiy and 
other languages ot the fame ftock, that the 
roots of verbs be almoft uni', erlally biliter aU lo 

that 
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that five and twenty hundred fuch roots might 
be formed by the compofition of the fifty Indian. 
letters ; but the Arabick roots are as uni- 
verfally triliteralf fo that the compofition of 
the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give 
near two and twenty thoufand elements of the 
language : and this will demonftrate the fur- 
prifing extent of it ; for although great num- 
bers of its roots arc confefledly loll, and fome, 
perhaps, were never in ufe, yet if we fuppofc 
ten thoufand of them (without reckoning 
quadriliterah ) to cxift, and each of them to 
admit only Jiie variatiojis, one with another, 
in {otming derivative ncunsy even then a pcrfecl: 
Arabick didlionary ouglit to contain fifty thou- 
fand words, each of which may receive a mul- 
titude of changes by tltc rules of gramn t. 
The dciivaiives in Sanfci it aie confulerabiy 
more numerous : but a farther compaiifon be- 
tween the two languages is htic unneceflary ; 
fince, in whatever light we view them, they 
feem totally diftin£l, and mull have Ixjcn in- 
vented by two dift'erent races of men ; nor do I 
vecolle<51 a fingle word in common between them, 
except the plural of5'/ny, meaning both a 

lamp and the fiuny the Sanficrit name of which 
is, in Bengal, pronounced Surja ; and even 
this refemblance may be purely accidental. 
We may eafily believe with tne Hindus, that 
not even Indra bimfi^f and his heavenly bands, 
much left any mortal, ever comprehended in his 

mind 
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mind fuch an ocean of words as their faered lan^ 
guage contains ; and with the Arabs^ that no 
man uninfpired was eve?’ a complete mafter of 
Arabick t in fa(St, no perfon, I believe, now 
living in Europe or Afia, can read without 
ftudy an hundred couplets together in any col- 
le£lion of ancient Arabian poems ; and we are 
told, that the great author of the Khmils learned 
by accident from the tnouth of a child, in a 
village of Arabia^ the meaning of three words, 
which he had long fought in vain from gram- 
marians, and from books, of the higheft re- 
putation. It is by approximation alone, that a 
knowledge of thefe two venerable languages 
can be acquired ; and, with moderate attention, 
enough of them both may be known, to de- 
light and inftrufl us in an infinite degree. I 
conclude this head with remarking, that the 
nature of the I'Ahiopick dialeft feems to prove 
an early cftabliihment of the Arabs in part of 
Ethiopia^ from which they were afterwards 
expelled, and attacked even in their own coun- 
try by the Abyffinians, who had been invited 
over as auxiliaries againft the tyrant of Temen^ 
about a century before the birth of Muhammed. 

Of the chara(fters in which the old compo- 
iitions of Arabia were written, we know but 
little ; except that the Koran originally ap- 
peared in thofe of Cf^A, from which the modern 
Arabian letters, with all their elegant variations, 

were 
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were derived, and which unqueftionably had a 
common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaick ; 
but as to the Himyarick letters, or thofe which 
w'e fee mentioned by the name of Altnufnady 
we are ftill in total darknefs ; the traveller 
Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented 
from vifiting fome ancient monuments in 
Yemen, which are faid to have infcriptions on 
them : if thofe letters bear a rtrong relem- 
blance to the Nagar), and if a ftory current in 
Tndia be true, that fome Hindu merchants 
heard the Sanfcrtt language fpoken in Arabia 
the Happy, we might be confirmed in our opi- 
nion, that an intcrcourfe formerly fubfifted be- 
tween the two nations of oppofite coafts, but 
fhould have no reafon to believe, that they 
fprangliom the fame immediate flock. The 
firft ly liable of Hamyar, as many Europeans 
write it, might perhaps induce an Etymologifl: 
to derive the Arabs of Yemen from the great an- 
ceftor of the Indians ; but we mufl oblerve, 
that Hemyar is the proper appellation of thole 
Arabs ; and many realbns concur to prove, 
that the word is purely Arabick : the fimilarlty 
fome proper names on the borders of India to 
thole of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place 
called Araba, a people named Aribes or Ara- 
bies, and another called Sabai, is indeed re- 
markable, and may hereafter furnilh me with 
obfervations of Ibme importance, but not at all 
inconfiftent with my prefent ideas. 


II. It 
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II. It is generally aflerted, that the old re- 
ligion of the Arabs was entirely Sabian ; but I 
can ofier ib little accurate information concern- 
ing the Sabian fiiith, or even the meaning of the 
word, that I dare not yet fpcak on the lubjedt 
with confidence. This at Icaftis certain, that the 
people of Tancn very loon fell into the com- 
mon, but fatal cnor of adoring the Sun and 
the Firmament ; for even the third in delcent 
from Y( CKTAv, who was conlequently as old 
as Nahor, to(^k the furname of Abdusiiams, 
or Servant of the Sun ; and his family, we are 
alTured, paid particular honours to that lumi- 
nary : other tribes worlhipped the planets and 
fixed ftars ; but the religion of the poets at Icaft 
leems to have been pure Theifm ; and rliis we 
know with certainty, becaule we have Arabian 
veilesof unlulpcelcd antiquity, W'hich contain 
pious and elevated fentiments on the gooJnefs 
and jufticc, the power and omniprcfcnce, of 
Ali ah, or 'DIE God. If an infcrijition, faid 
to have been found on marble in be 

authcntick, the ancient inhabitants of that 
country preferved the religion of Eber, and: 
profefled a belief in miracles and a future fate. 
We arc alfo told, that a ftrong refemblancr 
fnay be found betw'een the religions of the 
^agan Arabs and the Hindus ; but though this 
may be true, yet an agreement in worlhipping 
the fun and ftars will not prove an affinity be- 
tween 
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tween the two nations : the po-Mcrs of God 
reprefented as female deities, the adoration of 
JioneSf and the name of the Idol VVuDD, may 
lead us indeed to fufpeft, that fbme of the 
Hindu fuperftitions had found their way into 
Hrabia ; and though we have no traces in 
Jlrabian Hlftory of I'uch a conqueror or legifla- 
tor as the great Sesac, who is faid to have 
raifed pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth 
of the Ganges, yet fince we know, that 
Sa'cya Is a title of Buddha, wliomi fuppofe to 
be Woden, fince Buddha was not a native of 
India, and ftnee the age of Sesac pcrfcflly agrees 
with that of Sa'cya, \vc may form a plau- 
fiblc conjeflure that they were in fafl the lame 
perfon who travelled caflward from Ethiopia, ei- 
ther as. a warrior or as a law-giver, about a thou- 
land years before CtiRisT, and whofe rites we 
now fee extended as far as the country of Nfon^ 
or, as the Chinefe call it, yapuen, both words 
iignifying the Rfng Sun. Sa'cya may be 
derived from a w ord meaning power, or from 
another denoting vegetable food ; fo that this 
epithet will not determine whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buddha, 
or wife, may induce us to believe that he was 
rather a benefaftor than a deftroyer of his fpe- 
cics : if his religion, however, was really' in- 
troduced into any part of Arabia, it could not 

K have 
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have been general in that country ; and we 
may fafely pronounce, that before the Moham- 
medan revolution, the noble and learned Arabs 
were Tbeijls, but that a flupid idolatry pre- 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 

I FIND no trace among them, till their emi- 
gration, of any philofophy but Ethicks ; and 
even their fyftem of morals, generous and en- 
larged as it feems to have been in the mindi of 
a few illuflrioub chieftains, was on llie whole 
mifcrably depraved for a century at leaf! belou 
MuJunnmed: the diftinguifliing virtues which 
they boafled of inculcating and praflifing, were* 
a contempt of riches, and even of death; but, 
in the age of the Seven Poefs, their liberality 
had deviated into mad profufion, their courage 
into ferocity, and their patience into an obfli- 
nate fpirit of encountering fruitlefs dangers ; 
but 1 forbear to expatiate on the manners of 
the Arabs in that age, becaufe* the poems en- 
titled Ahnovllakat, which have appeared in our 
own language, exhibit an cxa£l picture of their 
virtues and their vices, their wifdom and their 
folly ; and (hew \\ hat may be conflantly ex- 
pedted from men of open hearts and boiling 
paflions, with no law to control, and little rc-» 
ligion to reftrain them. 

III. Few monuments of antiquity aie pre- 
fer ved in Arabia, and of thofe few the btfl ac- 
count.- 
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ronnts are very uncertain ; but we are aflured, 
that infcriptious on rocks anti mountains are 
ftill feen in various parts of the Pcninfula ; 
which, if they are in any known Ir.p.guage, 
and if correft copies of them can be procured, 
may be decyphered by caly and in'allible rules. 

The firft Ai.brrt Sciiultens has pre- 
•ferved in his Antient Memorials of yjrabia, the 
moft pleafing of all his works, two little poems 
in an elegiack ftrain, which are f.nd to have 
been found, about the middle of the feveath 
century, on fomc fragments of ruined edifices 
in Tladramut near Jlden, and arc fuppofed to 
be of an indefinite, but very remote, age. It 
may naturally be aiked. In what charaflcrs 
v.erc they wiittcn ? Who decyphered them ? 
Why were luit the original letters prcfi.rvc(l in 
the book where the vcrlcs arc cited ? V hat 
became of the marbles, \\ bich ylLdurrahman, 
then governor of Temcn, moft probably fent to 
the Khal'fah at B.j^dad? If they be genuine, 
they prove the people of Tniien to have been 
“ herdfmen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile 
“ and well-watered country full of game, and 
“ near a fine fea abounding wnth fifh, under a 
“ monarchical government, and drefled in 
“ green filk or vefts of needlework,” either of 
their own manufacture, or imported from India. 
The meafure of thefe verfes is perfectly regular, 
and the dialeCt undiftinguifhable, at Icaft by me, 

K 3 from 
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from that of Kurai/J: ; fo that if the Arabian 
writers were much addi£led to literary impof- 
tures, I (hould ftrongly (ufpeft them to be 
modern compofitions on the inftability of hu- 
man greatnefs, and the conlequences of irre- 
ligion, illuftrated by the example of the Urn- 
yarick princes ; and the lame may be fufpe^led 
of the firft poem quoted by Sciiultens, which 
he aferibes to an Arab in the age of Solomon. 

Tiif, fuppofed houfes of the people called 
Thamud SiVe alfo Aill to b^ Iccn in excavations 
of rocks ; and, in tlie time of Tabrizi, the 
grammarian, a caftlc was extant in Yemen^ 
which bore the name of At.adbat, an old 
bard and warrior, wlio firll, we are told, 
formed hisS aimy, thence called alkhaims, in 
five parts. In which arrangement he defeated 
the tioops of Hhnvar in an expedition againft 
Sanaa . 

Of pillars erected by Sesac, after his inva- 
fion of Yemen, we find no mention in Arabian 
liiftories ; and, perhaps, the llory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks 
and adopted by Newton, that the Arabs wor- 
fhipped Urania, and even Bacchus byname, 
which, they lay, means great in Arabick ; but 
where they found fuch a word we cannot dif- 
cover ; it is true, that Bcccah fignifies a great 
and tumultuous croud, and, in this fenle, is one 
name of the facred city commonly called Meccah, 

The 
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The Cdbahf or quadraw^ular edifice at 
Meccah, is indilputably lb antient, that its ori- 
ginal ufe, and the name of its builder, are loft 
in a cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me 
gravely, that it was railed by Abraham, who, 
as I afl'ured him, was never there ; others af- 
cribe it, with more probability, to IsMAir,, or 
one of his immediate defcendants ; but whether 
it was built as a jdace of divine worlhip, as a 
fortrefs, as a fepulchrc, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old poflefibrs of Arabia 
and the fons of Kkdar, antiquaries may dil- 
pute, but no mortal can determine. It is 
thought by Rei-and to have been the inanfion 
of fomc antient Palria/eh, and revere A on that 
account by his pofreritv ; hut the room, in which 
we now are aflembkd, would contain the wdiolc 
Arabian edifice ■, and if it were large enough 
for the dwelling-houfe of a Patriarchal family, 
it would leem ill adapted to the paftoral man- 
ners of the Kedariles : a Perjian author infills, 
that the true name of Meccah is Mahcadah, or 
the Temple of the Moon\ but, although w'e may 
fmile at his etymology, wc cannot but think it 
probable that the Cdbah w'as originally defigncd 
for religious purpoles. Three couplets are 
cited in an Arabick Hiftory of this building, 
which, from their extreme fimplicity, have lefs 
appearance of impofiure than other vcrles of the 
K 3 lame 
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fame kind : they are aferibed to Asad, a 'Tobbd, 
or king by fucicjjion, who is generally allowed 
to have reigned in Yemen an hundred and 
twenty-eight years before Christ’s birth, and 
they commemorate, without any poetical 
imagery, the magnificence of the prince in 
covet in the holy lemjtie veith jlriped iloth and 
fine linen, and in malin^ keys jun ils gate. This 
temple, however, the lanclity of which was 
refiored by Mt'n amjvikd, had been flrangely 
profaned at the time of his birth, when it wai^ 
eifual to decorate its walk with poems on all 
lul'jedls, and often on the triim.piis ultabian 
gallantry and the prailes of Griciat: \\ inc, which 
the merchants of Syria bu.ught fur l.dc into 
the defert'. 

From the want of rnatci ids on the fiabjeH 
of Arabian antiqiiitv, wc find it verv difficidt 
to fix the Ciironology of th - Hin.iUnes with 
arcuiacy beyond the time of Adnan, from 
wlioin the impoflt r wms defi ended in the 
txventv-jirj} degree; and althouph we have 
genealogies of Aik iMvn and o'hcr liimvnrick 
bards as high as the ,-/■ rtieth degree, or for a 
period ('f nine ItundreJ years at Icaff, yet we 
can hardly depend on tlicm lb far as to cfiublifla 
a comph te clironological lyffcm : by rcalbning 
dowuiwards, however, we may afeertain ion-.e 
points of conndcrable importance. The uni- 

verfal 
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verfal tradition of Yemen is, that Yoktan, the 
foil of Eber, firft fettled his fimily in that 
country ; which fettlemcnt, by the computation 
admitted in Ettrope, mull: have been above three 
thoufand f.x hundred years ago, and nearly at 
the time when the Hindus^ under the condudl 
of Rama, were fubduing tlic firft inli.ibiiants 
of thefe regions, and extending the Indian em- 
pire from jividbv\ or Audby as fiir as the ifle 
oi Sinbtd ox SUrn. According to this calcula- 
tion, Nuuman, king of Yemen, in the 7imtb 
generation from Ei?i:r, was contemporary with 
fo&EPii : and if a verfe compofed by that prince, 
and quoted by ABUi.rEDA, was really prel'erved, 
'ij it might cafily have been by oral tradition, it 
proves the great antiquity of the language 

and metre. This is a literal verfion of the cou- 
plet : ‘ When thou, who art in power, coii- 
‘ duifteft affairs with courtefy, thou attaineft the 
‘ high honours of rhofe who are nioft exalted, 
‘ and whofe mandates arc obeyed.’ We are told, 
that from an elegant verb in this diftich the 
royal poet acquired the furnamc of Almudafer, 
or the courteous. Now the reafons for believ- 
ing this verfe genuine, are its brevity, which 
made it eafy to be remembered, and the good 
fenfe cojoprifed in it, which made it become 
proverbial ; to which we may add, that the 
diale<£b is apparently old, and differs in three 
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words from the idiom of Hcjaz. The reafons 
for doubting are, that fentences and verfes of 
indefinite antiquity are I’ometimes aferibed by 
the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence ; 
and they even go fo far as to cite a pathetick 
elegy of Adam himfelf on the death of Abei., 
but in very good /Irahick and corredt meafurc. 
Such are the doubts which neceflarily muft 
arife ou fuch a fubjedl, yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or tradiaons to prove all 
that our analyfis requires ; namely, that the 
Arabia both of Hcjaz and Vcineti^ fprang from 
a {lock entirely different from that of the HinJu r, 
and that their firfl eftabldh meats in the rc- 
fpcdlive countries where we now find them, 
were nearly coeval. 

1 CANNOT finifii this article without ohferv- 
ing, that when the king of Denmark'?^ mini- 
flcrs inflrucfed the Dari/h travellers to collect 
hiforical books in Arabick, but not to bufy 
themfelves wnth procuiing Arabian foems, they 
certainly wtic ignorant that the only moiui- 
rnents of old Arabian Hiflory aie colleiMions of 
poetical pieces, and the commentaries on them; 
that all memorable tranfadlions in Arabia were 
recorded in verfe ; and that more certain fadls 
may be knowm by reading the Hamajhb, the 
J)iivan of Hudhail, and the valuable work of 
Obaidullahy than by turning over a hundred 

volumes 
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t’^olumes in profe, unlefs indeed thofe poems arc 
cited by the hiftorians as their authorities. 

IV. The manners of the Hej^ Arabs ^ which 
have continued we know from the time of 
Solomon to the prefent age, w'ere by no means 
favourable to the cultivation of arts ; and as to 
fdences, we have no rcafbn to believe that they 
were acquainted with any ; for the mere amufe- 
ment of giving names to ftars, wdiich were 
ufc-ful to them in their paftoral or predatory 
rambles through the deferts, -and in their obfer- 
vntions on the weather, can hardly be con- 
lidered as a material part of aftronomy. The 
only arts in which they pretended to excellence 
(I except horfcmanfliip and military accom- 
plifhmciits), were -poetry and rhetor :ck: that 
we have none of their compofitlons in profe 
before the Korariy may be alcribed, perhaps, 
to the little Ikifl which they feem to have had 
in writing ; to their predileftion in favour of 
poetical meafure, and to the facility with which 
verfes are committed to memory ; but all their 
{lories prove that they were eloquent in a high 
degree, and poflefled wonderful powers of 
fpeaking without preparation in flowing and 
forcible periods. I have never been able to 
difeover what was meaned by their book called 
RawasiSHf but fuppofe that they were collec- 
tions of their common or cuftomary law. 

Writing 
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Writing was fo little praflifed among them, 
that their old poems, which are now acceffible 
to us, may almoft be conlidercd as originally 
unwritten ; and I am inclined to think, that 
Samuei. Johnson’s reafoning on the extreme 
imperfection of unwritten languages, was too 
general ; fince a language that is only fpoken 
may neverthelefs be highly polilhed by a peo- 
ple who, like the ancient Jlrabsj make the 
improvement of their idiom a national concern, 
appoint folcmn aflcmblies for the purpofc of dif- 
playing their poetical talent' , and hold it a duty 
to excrcifc tlicir children in getting by heart 
their moft approved compofitions. 

The people of Yemen had poffibly more me- 
(hnwrul artSy a.id, perhaps, more Jl icnee ; but 
although their ports ntufl: have been the em- 
poria of conliderable commerce between Y^ypi 
and India, or part of Per /hi, yet we have no 
certain proofs of their prollciency in navigation 
or even in nianufa^lurt '1 hat the ^Irahsoi 
the Dclcrr hatl muiical inflruinents, and names 
for the dilTercnt notes, and that they were 
greatly delighted witli melod}, vve know from 
themfclves ; but their lutes and pipes were 
probaldy very fimple, and their mufick, I fuf- 
pe61, was little more than a natural and tune- 
ful recitation of their clcgiack verfes and love- 
fongs. The lingular property of their lan- 
guage in (hunning compound words, may be 

urged. 
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urged, according to Bacon’s idea, as a proof 
that they had made no progrefs in arts, * which 
‘ require,^ fays he, a variety of combinations to 
‘ exprefs the complex notions ariling from 
* them but the Angularity may perhaps be 
imputed wholly to the genius of the language, 
and the tafte of thofc who Ipokc it ; fuice the 
old Germans, who knew no art, appear to have 
delighted in compound words, which poetry 
and oratory, one w'ould conceive, might re- 
quire as much as any meaner art whatlbcver. 

So great on the whole was the ftrength of 
jiarts or capacity, citlicr natural or acquired 
from habit, for which the Arabs were ever Jif- 
linguifhcd, that we cannot be furpriled when 
uc lec that bla/e of genius which they dii- 
piayed a.-< f'.r as their arms extended ; when 
they burfl, like their own dyke of Arhn, 
through their ancient limits, and fpread, like 
an inundation, over the great empire of Iran. 
I'hat a race of fnCs, or Courfer^, as the Per- 
jians call them, ‘ who drank the milk of ca- 
* mels and fed on lizards, fhould entertain a 
‘ thought of fubduing the kingdom of Fe- 
‘ RiDUN,’ was confidered by the general of 
Yezdegird’s army as the ftrongeft inftance of 
fortune’s levity and mutability ; but Pirdauji 
a complete mafter of AJiatick manners, and 
Angularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, even 

in 
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in the age of Feridun, as * difclaiming any 

* kind of dependance on that monarch, ex- 

* tilting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 

* quence, a£ls of liberality, and martial at- 

* chievements ; and thus making the whole 

* earth, fays the poet, red as wine with the 
‘ blood of their foes, and the air like a foreftof 
‘ canes with their tall fpears.’ With fuch a 
charafter they were likely to conquer any 
country that they could invade ; and if Alex- 
ander had invaded their dominions, they 
would, uuqueftionably, have made an obftinatc, 
and probably a fuccefsful, refiftancc. 

But I have detained you too long, Gentle- 
men, with a nation who have ever been iny fa- 
vourites, and hope, at our next anuiverfary 
meeting, to travel with you over a part of 
which exhibits a race of men difliiicl both from 
the Hindus and from the Arabs. In the mean 
time it fhall be my care to fuperintend the 
publication of your Tranfaflions ; in which, if 
the learned in Europe have not railed their ex- 
pectations too high, they will not, I believe, 
be difappointed : my own imperfeCt eflays I 
always except ; but, though my other en- 
gagements have prevented my attendance on 
your Society for the greateft part of laft year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedom 
from rellraint, wihout which no Society can 

floiirilh. 
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flourifh, yet as my few hours of leifure will 
now be devoted to Sanfcrit literature, I cannot 
but hope, though my chief obje£t be a know- 
ledge of Hindu law, to make fome difcovery in 
other fciences, which I fhall impart with hu- 
mility, and which you will, I doubt not, re- 
ceive with indulgence. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION V. 

ON TilK 

TAR r A R S. 

BEING THE FIFTH ANNIVERSAIIY r)ISCOUR'>K 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCII TY lEB. 21 , 1788. 


A t the clofe of my laft acklrefs to yoir, 
Gentlemen, I declared my defign of in- 
troducing to your notice a people of who 

feemed as diffeient in moft refpefts fiom the 
Hindus and Arah^, as thole two nations had 
been ftiewn to differ from each other ; I mean 
the people whom e call Tartars : but I 
enter with extreme diffidence on my prefent 
fubje£t, becaufe I have little knowledge of the 
Tartarian diale£ts ; and the grofs errors of Eu- 
ropean writers on Ajiatick literature have long 
convinced me, that no fatisfa£lory account can 
be given of any nation, with whofe language 
we are not perfefliy acquainted. Such evi- 
dence, however, as I have procured by attentive 
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leading and fcrupulous inquiries, I will now 
lay before you, interlperfing fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fub- 
mittingthe whole to your impartial decifion. 

Conform ABi.Y to the method before adopted 
in defcribing Arabia and Indin^ I confider Tar- 
tary alfo, for the purpofe of this difcourfe, on 
its moft extenfive fcale, and requeft your at- 
tention, wliilft I trace tlie largcfl: boundaries 
that are aflignablc to it. Conceive a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Ohv to that of the 
Dnieper j and, bringing it back caflward crofs 
the Euxine, fo as to include the pcninfula of 
Krim, extend it along the foot of Caitcafus, by 
the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Cafpian lake, 
from the oppofite fhore of which, follow the 
courfe of the "Jaihiin and the chain of Cau- 
cajian hills as far as thole of hnnus ; whence 
continue the line beyond the Chinefe wall to the 
White Mountain and the country of ; 

Ikirting the borders of Pr;yt(2, Jndia^ Chitia, Corea, 
but including part of RuJJia, with all the dif- 
tri£ts which lie between the Glacial fca and 
xSxsa. "japan. M. De Guignus, whole great 
work on the Huns abounds more in folid learn- 
ing than in rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, 
however, with a magnificent image of this 
wide region ; defcribing it as a ftupendous edi- 
fice, the beams and pillars of which are many 

ranges 
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ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one pro- 
digious mountain, to which the Ch'mefe give 
the epithet of celejlial, with a conllderable 
number of broad rivers flowing down its fldes. 
If the manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the 
land around it is proportionally extended, but 
more wonderfully diverlified ; for fome parts of 
it are incrufted with icc, others parched with 
inflamed air, and covered with a kind of lava ; 
here we meet with immenfc tra£ls of fandy de- 
lerts and foreft almoft impenetrable ; there, 
with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with mulks, watered by numberlefs rivulets, 
and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and from 
cafl: to weft lie many confideraLle provinces, 
which appear as valleys in comparifon of the 
hills towering above them, but in truth are the 
flat fummits of the higheft mountains in the 
world, or at leaft the higbeft in AJia- Near one 
fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region is 
in the fame charming climate with Italy, 

and Provence ; and another fourth in that of Eng- 
land, Germany, and the northern parts of France ; 
but the Hyperborean countries can have few 
beauties to recommend them, at leaft in the pre- 
fentftateof the earth’s temperature : to the fouth, 
on the frontiers of Iran are the beautiful vales 
of Soghd, with the celebrated cities of Samarkand 
zixA Bokhara \ on thofe of are the territories 

of 
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rt{CffJJjghar,Kl)otentChegil,znd Khiitay all famed 
for pel fumes, and for the beauty of their inha- 
bitants ; and on thofe of China lies the country 
of Chifiy anciently a powerful kingdom ; which 
name, like that of Khatciy has in modci n times 
been given to the whole Chinefe empire, where 
fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. 
We muft not omit the fine territory of T'ancuty 
which was known to the Greeks by the name of 
SutcUy and confidered by them as the fartheft 
eaftern extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia feems to be the general name 
which the ancient Europeans gave to as mucli 
as they knew of the country thus bounded and 
deferibed ; but, whether that word be derived, 
as Pliny feems to intimate, from Sacaiy a 
people known by a fimilar name to the Creeks 
and Tcrfians ; or, asBRYAVT imagines, from 
Cuthia \ or, as f)lonel Vali.ancey believes, 
from words denoting navigation', or, as it might 
have been fuppofed, from a Greek root imply- 
ing wrath and ferocity ; this at leaft is certain, 
that as Indiay ChtnUy Perfa, Japariy are not 
appellations of thole countries in the languages 
of the nations who inhabit them, fo neither 
Scythia nor Part ary are names by which the 
inhabitants of the country now under our con- 
lideration have ever diftinguifhed thcmfelves. 
Patarifian is, indeed, a word ufed by the Per~ 
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flans for the Ibuth-wcftern part of Sicvthhf^ 
where the mulk-decr is laid to be common ; and 
the name T " dtar is by Ibme confidered as that 
of a particular /ri^e ; by others, as that of 
a fmall river only ; while Turitn, as oppofed to 
Jrtijiy feems to mean the ancient dominion (if 
ylfrdjtjb to the north and eafl of the Oxus. 
'Ihere is nothing more idle than a debate con- 
cerning the names, which after all arc of little 
consequence, when our ideas are diftinft witli- 
out them. Having given, tlicrefore, a corretT. 
notion of the country which I piopofc to ex- 
amine, I Hull not Icruplc to call it by the ge- 
neral name of "larfjty, tliough I am confeious 
of ufing a term equally imprt'per in the pro- 
nunciation and the application of it. 

Tartar Y then, wliich contained, accord- 
ing to Pi.lNA , an innumerable multitude of 
nitloiis, by whom the rcR of AJia and all V.u- 
rope has in difTerent ages been over-run, is 
denominated, as various images have prefented 
ihcmlclvcs to various fancies, the great hive of 
the not them fwarms, the nurfery of irrefiftible 
legions, and, by a flronger metaphor, the 
fouudery of the human race ; but M. Baillv, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very lively 
writer, feems firll: to have confidered it as the 
cradle of our fpeciqs, and to have fupported an 
opinion, that the whole ancient world was en- 
lightened 
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lightened by fcieiices brought from the moft 
northern parts of Scvth'uiy particularly from 
the banks of the ‘jenifea^ or from the Hyper- 
borean regions : all the fables of old Greece, 
Italy, Perjia, India, he derives from the north ; 
and it muft be owned, that he maintains his 
paradox with acutenefs and learning. Great 
learning and great acutenefs, together with the 
charms of a moft engaging ftyle, were indeed 
ncceffary to render even tolerable a fyftcm 
which places an earthly paradife, the gardens 
of Hejperus, the iflands of the Macares, the 
groves of FJyjium if net of Kden, the heaven 
of India, the Perijlan, or fairy-land, of the 
Perfian poets, with its city of diamonds and 
ita country cjf Shiidcam, fb named fn^m Plca- 
fure and hove, not in any climate which the 
common fenfe of mankind confiders as the feat 
of delights, but beyond the mouth of the Oby 
in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by 
that, w'here the will imagination of Dante 
led him to fix the worft of criminals in a ftate 
of punifhment after death, and of which he 
could not, he fays, even think without (hiver- 
ing. A very curious paflage in a tradl of Plu- 
tarch on the figure in the moon’s orb, na- 
turally induced M. Bailly to place in 

the north, and he concludes that ifland, as 
others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to be 
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the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a lofs to de- 
termine, whether it was Iceland or Greenland, 
Spitzberg or New Zembla. Among fo many 
charms, it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre- 
ference ; but our philofopher, though as much 
perplexed by an option of beauties as the (hep- 
herd of Ida, feems, on the whole, to think 
Zembla the mod worthy of the golden fruit ; 
becaufe it is indifputably an ifland, atid lies 
oppolite to a gulph near the Continent, from 
which a sreat number of rivers dclcend into 

O 

the ocean. 

He appears equally didrefled among five na- 
tions, real and imaginary, to fix upon that 
which the Greeks named jUlantes ; and his con- 
clufion in both cafes mull remind us of the 
Showman at Kton, who, having pointed out 
in his box all the crowned heads of the world, 
and being alked bv the Ichool-boys, who 
looked through the glafs, which was the Em- 
peror, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and 
which the Great Mogul, anfwered eagerly, 
“ Which you pleale, young gentlemen, which 
“ you pleale.” Hi> letters, however, to Vol- 
taire, in which he unfolds his new lyftem to 
his friend, whom he had not been able to con- 
vince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general propofition, that arts and fciences had 
their fource in 'Tartary, deferves a longer exa- 
mination than can be given to it in thisDif- 
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cciirfe : I fliall, neverthelefs, with your per- 
iniflion, fliortly difcufs the queftion under the 
leveral heads that will prelent themfelves in 
order. 

Although we may naturally fuppofe, 
that the numberlefs communities of Tartars, 
feme of whom are eftahlilhed in great cities, 
and fome encamped on plains in ambulatory 
manfions, which they remove from pallure to 
part u re, muft be as different in their features as 
in their dialeils, yet among thole who have not 
emigrated into another country, aird mixed 
with another nation, we may difeern a family 
hkeuefs, efpecially in their eyes and counte- 
nance, and in that configuration of lineaments 
which we generally call a Tartar face ; but, 
without making anxious inquiries, whether all 
the inhabitants of the vaft region before de- 
feribed have fimilar featuies, we may conclude, 
from thol? whom we have feen, and from the 
original portraits of Tai'mu'r and his defeend- 
ants, that the Tartars, in general, differ wholly 
in complexion and countenance from the Hin- 
dus and from the ^rabs ; an obfervation, which 
tends in fome degree to confirm the account 
given by modern T artars themfelves, of their 
defeent from a common anceftor. Unhappily 
their lineage cannot be proved by auihentick 
pedigrees or hiftorical monuments ; for all their 
writings extant, even thofc in the Mogul dia- 
L, 3 le«n:. 
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le£l, arc long fubfcquent to the time of 
Mun AMMEi) ; nor is it poflible to diftinguifh 
their genuine tradition^- troni thole of the Arabs, 
whofe religion <5 opinions they have in general 
adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, KJnvujah, lurnamed Fad'li/ll \h, a 
native of Ka%vni compiled his account of the 
‘lartnrs and Mom ah fiom the papers of one 
Puh-A’n, whom tl’cgrcat>grandfon ofHoLAtu' 
had fent into Idtarijui/t for the foie pur- 
pofe of collecting hiltoiical information ; and 
the rommiiiion itlclf llicwp, liow little the 
^lartruian Princes rcully knew of their own 
oiicin. I'rom this work ofR and from 

other materials, Aiiu lgka'/i'. King o\ Kh'vra- 
r:%m, compofed in the Mogul language hii 
Genealogical Hiftory, which having bo^n pui- 
( iialrd from a mei chant at Bokhara by lornc 
S‘WCiliJ!3 ofhetrs, prifoners of w'ar in Siberia, 
has found its way into feveral h'u) opc '« tongues ; 
it contains much valuable matter, but, like all 
Muhammkoan hiftoiies, exhibits tribes orna- 
tions as individual lovercigns ; and if Baron 
Dk ToTThad not ftrangely ncgleCted to pro- 
cure a copy of the T^a} tartan hiflory, for the 
original of which lie unneccflarilv ottered a 

O •' 

large fum, we fliould probably have found, that 

it begins with an account of the Deluge, taken 

from the A’prtfV;, and proceeds to rank Turc, 

/ 
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ChiV, Tata'r, and Mongal, timong the 
Tons of Ya'fet. I'he geiuiine traditional hif- 
tory of the Tartars, in all the hooks that I 
have infpefted, feems to begin with Oghu'a, 
as that of the Hindus does with Ra'ma ; they 
place their miraculous Hero ai d Patiiarch four 
thoufaud years before Chenotz Kua'k, who 
was born in the year 1 1 64, and with whofe 
reign their hiftorical period commences. It is 
rather furpriiing, that M. Baii.ry, who 
makes frequent appeals to Etymological argu- 
ments, has not derived Ociygks from Oghu'z, 
and Atras from Altai, or tlic (Toldcii Moun- 
tain of 7 'arfc/ry : the Greek terminations might 
have been rejctlcd from both words ; and a 
mere tranfpoiition of letters is no difficulty 
w'ith an Etymologift. 

My remarks in this addrefs. Gentlemen, 
will be confined to the period preceding 
CiiENGiz ; and although the learned labours 
of M. De Guignes, and the Fathers Visi>e- 
Rou, Demailla, and Gaubir, who have 
made an incomparable ufe of their Chinefe lite- 
rature, exhibit probable accounts of the 7 i?r- 
tars from a very early age, yet the old hifto- 
rians of China were not only foreign, but ge- 
nerally hoftile, to them ; and for both thole 
reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, 
may be fulpefted of mifreprelenting their tran- 
faiflions ; if they fpeak truth, the ancient hifiory 
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of the 'Tartars prefeuts us, like moft other hif» 
torie^, with a feries of aflailinations, plots, 
treaibns, maflacres, and all the natural fruits 
of felfilh ambition. I (hould have no inclinaT 
tion to give you a Iketch of fuch horrors, even 
if the occafion called for it ; and will barely ob- 
ferve, that the firft King of the Hyburnnh^ or 
HunSy began his reign, according to Visdei ou, 
about three thoufand five hundred and fixty 
years ago, not long after the time fixed in my 
former Difcourfes for thefirft regular eftablifh- 
ment of the Hindus and Arabs in their feveral 
countries. 

I. Our firft inquiry, concerning the lan- 
guages and letters of the Tartars^ prefents us 
with a deplorable void, or with a profpeft as 
barren and dreary as that of their d^ \ i ts. The 
Tartars, in general, had no literature (in this 
pointall authorities appear to concur) ; the Turcs 
had no letters; the Huns, accoi ding to Proco- 
pius, had not even heard of them; the mag- 
nificent Chengjz, whole empire included an 
.area of near eighty fquare degrees, could find 
none of his own Mono a i s, as the beft authors 
inform us, able to wri'.e his dil'patches ; and 
Tai'mu'r, a favage of ftrong natural parts, 
•and pafiionately fond of hearing hidories read to 
him, could himfelf neither write nor read. It 
is true, that Ibnu Arabsha'h rientions a fet of 
charafters, called Dilberjin, which were tiled in 

Kbala : 
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Khata : “ he had feen them,” he fays, “ and 
found them to confift of forty-one letters, 
a diftinft lymbol being appropriated to each 
“ long and fliort vowel, and to e^ch conibnant 
“ hard or foft, or otherwife varied in pronun- 
ciatiou but Kbata was in fouthern Tor-. 
iary^ on the confines of Jndia ; and, from his 
deicription of the chara£ters there in ufe, wc 
cannot but fufpe«£l them to have been thofe of 
IT/Af/, which are manifeftly Indian^ bearing a 
greater refemblance to thofe of Bengal than to 
Dhandgari. The learned and eloquent ylrab 
adds, “ that the Tatars of Kbdtd write 
in the V'tlberjm letters all their tales and hif- 
** tories ; their journals, poems, and milcel- 
“ lanies ; their diplomas, records of ftatc and 
“ juftice, the laws of Chengiz, their publick 
regifters, and their compofitions of every 
“ fpecles.” If this be true, the people of 
Kbdtd muft have been a polifhed and even a 
lettered nation ; and it may be true, without 
afFe£ling the general pofition, that the Tartars 
were illiterate; but Ibnu Arabsha'h was a 
profefled rhetorician, and it is impofilble to read 
the original pailage, without full convi£lion 
that his objedl in writing it was to difplay his 
power of words in a flowing and modulated 
period. He fays further, that in Jaghatae\ the 
people of O'ghur^ as he calls them, have a 
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(yftctn of fourteen letters only, dcuorninated 
from themielves 0\ghw'i\ and thofe are the cha- 
raftcrs which the Mongais are fuppofed, by 
ibme authors, to have lx)rrowed. Abuifkaxt 
tells us only, that Cheng iz c nj'loycd the na- 
tives of EfghLr as exccdlcnt penmen, bur the 
Cfjinefe aflcrt that he vas forced to employ 
them, bccaufe he had no writers a‘ all among 
his natural born fubjeits ; and we are aflured 
by many, that K blaikiia'n ordered letters 
to be invented for his nation by a T’jhctian^ 
whom he rewarded with the dic:nitv of Chief' 
Lama. The fmall number of E'tgh'ir'i letters 
might induce us to believe, that they were 
Zend QV Pablav,, which mufl: have been cur- 
rent in that country, when it w'as governed by 
the fons of Feriiji’n; and if the alj>habct 
aferibed to the Fghiu iatis by M. Des Hau- 
TLSRAYES be corrcCt, we may fafely decide, 
that in many of its letters it lefembles both the 
Zend and tlic Sj>> iaek, with a remarkable dif- 
ference in the mode of conne^n-ing them ; bur, 
as w’e can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpecimen 
of them, our doubt mufl: lemain in regard to 
their form and origin. The page exhibited by 
II YDE as K/jjtt'ivau writing, is evidently a 
fort of broken Cu'sicK ; apd the fine manu- 
feript at 0;^ry, frorh which it w^as taken, is 
fiiore probably a Metidean woik on fome re- 
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ligious fubje£l:, than, as he inaagincd, a code of 
T^artarian laws. That very learned man ap- 
pears to have made a worfe niiftake in giving 
us for Mongal charafters a page of writing, 
which has the appearance of yapanefe or mu- 
tilated Chinefc letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as wc liavc every 
reafon to believe, had no written memorials, it 
cannot be thought wondciful, that their lan- 
guages, like thole of America^ Ihould have 
been in perpetual flinfluation, and that more than 
fifty dialeils, as Hyde had been credibly in- 
formed, Ihould be fpoken between Mofeow and 
China, by the many kindred tribes, or their fe- 
\'eral branches, which are enumerated by 
ABu'r.GHA'zi'. What thofe dialects are, and 
whether they really fprang from a common 
flock, we fhall probably learn from Mr. 
Pallas, and oth'^r indefatigable men employed 
by the Ruffian Court ; and it is from the Ruffians 
that we muft expeifl the moft accurate in- 
formation concerning their AJiatick fubjedls. I 
perfuade myfelf, that if their inquiries be ju- 
dicioufly made and faithfully reported, the rc- 
fult of them will prove, that all the languages 
properly Tartarian arofe from one common 
fource ; excepting always the jargons of fuch 
w'anderers or mountaineers, as, having long 
been divided from the main body of the nation, 
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muft in a courfe of ages have framed feparate 
idioms for themfclves. The only Tartarian 
language of which I have any knowledge is, 
the Turkijh of Conjiantinople, which is, how-r 
ever, lb copious, that whoever lhall know it 
peifeftly, will eafily underftand, as we are 
aflured by intelligent authors, the dialects of 
T'aturijidn ; and we may collcft from Abu'l- 
giia'zi', that he would find little difficulty in 
the Calmac and the Mogul. I will not offend 
your cars by a dry catalogue of fimilar words in 
thofc different languages ; but a careful invcffi- 
^tion has convinced me, that as the Jn- 
alan and Arabian tongues arc Icverallv de- 
Iccndcd fiom a common parent, io thofe of 
Tart ary might be traced to one ancient ffcni, 
eficntially differing from the two others. It 
appears indeed, from a ftory tcld byABu'i.oiiA'- 
Zi', that the Virats and tiie Mongals could not 
vnderfliuid each other ; but no more can the 
Danes and the Englijh^ yet their dialects, be- 
yond a doubt, are branches of the fame Got hick 
tree. The dialed of the Moguls which 
fbme hiftories of Tai'mu'r and his defeendants' 
were originally compofed, is called in India^ 
where a learned native fet me right when I 
■u fed another word, Turct\ not that it is pre- 
cifely the fame with the Turkijls of the Oth~ 
tfutnluSt but the two idioms differ, perhaps, 
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lefs than Swedijh and German, or Spanijh and 
Portuguefe, and certainly lefs than JVelJh and 
Irijh. In hope of afcertaining this point, I have 
long fearched in vain for the original works 
aferibed to Tai'mu'r and Ba'ber ; but all the 
Moguls with whom 1 have converfed in this 
country, refemble the crow in one of their 
popular fables, who, having long afit^fled to 
walk like a pheafant, was unable after all to 
acquire the gracefulnefs of that elegant bird, 
and in the mean time unlearned his own na- 
tural gait : they have not learned the dialeifl of 
Perjia, but have wholly forgotten that of their 
anceftors. 

A VERY confidcrable part of the old Tartar 
r '/an language, which in jj/iu would probably 
have been loft, is happily preferved in Europe i 
and if the ground-work of the Weftern 
7'urkijh, w’hen feparated from the Perjian and 
Arabkk, with which it is embellilhed, be a 
branch of the loft Oghuzian tongue, 1 can affert 
with confidence, that it has not the leaft re- 
femblance either to Arabick or Sanferit, and 
mu ft have been invented by a race of men 
wholly diftinft from the Arabs or Hindus, 
This fa^ alone overfets the lyftem of M. 
B AiLLY, who confidersth? Sanferii, of which he 
gives in feveral places a moft erroneous account, 
as a fine monument of his primeval Sej tbiarts, 
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the preceptors of mankind, and planters of a 
fubJime philofophy even in India ; for he 
holds it an inconteliible truth, that a language 
which is dead, fuppofes a nation which is de- 
llroyed ; and he leems to think fuch reafoning 
pcrfc£lly decifive of the queftion, without hav- 
ing rccourfe to aftronomical arguments, or 
the fpirit of ancient inftitutions : for rhy part, 
I defirc no better proof than that wliich the 
language of the Brahmans affords, of an 
immemorial and total difference bcwccn tlie 
Savages of the mountains, as the old Chinefs 
juftly called the Tartars^ and the lludious, 
placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe 
Indian plains. 

JI. T HE geographical reafoning of M. Bailly 
may, perhaps, be thought equally fliallow, 
if not inconfificnt in fome degree with itfelf. 
“ An adoration of the Sun and of the hire,” 
lays he, “ nuift neceflarily have arifen in a cold 
“ region ; therefore, it mull have been foreign 
“ to India, Pcrfta, Arabia j therefore it muft 
“ have been derived from Tartary*' No 
man, I believe, w'ho has travelled in winter 
through Bahiir, or has even palled a cold lea* 
fon at Calcutta, within the tropick, can doubt 
tiiat the folar warmth is often delira ble by all, 
and might have been conlidered as adorable by 
the ignorant, in thefe climates ; or that the re- 
turn 
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turn of fpriiigdeferves all the falutations which 
it receiv'es from the ZV/j/fo/z and Indian 
not to rely on certain biftoricaJ evidence, that 
An TAR AH, a celebrated warriour and bard, 
aflually perilhed with cold on a mountain of 
Arabia. To meet, however, an objcftion, 
which might naturallv be made to the volun- 
tary fettlemciit, and amazing population, of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the 
north, he takes refuge in the hypothecs of 
M. Buffon, who imagines that our whole 
globe was at firfl. of a white heat, and has been 
gradually cooling from the poles to the equa- 
tor ; fo that the Hyperborean countries had once 
a delightful temperature, and Siberia itkif was 
even hotter than the climate of our temperate 
zones, that is, was in too hot a climate, by his 
firft propolition, lor the primary woilhip of the 
fun. That the temperature of ctniiitries has 
not fuftained a change in the lapfc of ages, I 
will by no means infill ; but wc can hardly 
reafon conclulively from a variation of tempe- 
rature to the cultivation and did'ufion of fcience. 
If as many female elephants and tygrefles as 
we now find in Bengal had formerly littered 
in the Siberian forells, and if their young, as 
the earth cooled, had fought a genial warmth 
in the climates of the fouth, it would not fol- 
low that other favages, who migrated in the 
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fame dire£lion, and on the lame accounf^ 
brought religion and philofophy, language and 
writing, art and fcience, into the fouthern 
latitudes. 

We are told by Abu’lgiia'zi', that the pri- 
mitive religion of human creatures, or the pure 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firft generations fromYA'pET, but 
was extinft before the birth of Oghu'z, who 
rellorcd it in his dominions ; that, fome ages 
after him, tlic Mongols and the Turcs relapfcd 
into grofs Idolatry ; but that Cheng iz was a 
Thciil, and, in a converfation with the Mu- 
hammedan Dodlors, admitted their arguments 
for the being and attributes of the Deity to be 
unanfwerablc, while he contefled the evidence 
of their Prophet’b legation. From old 
authorities we learn, that the Mujfaget^e wor- 
Ihipped the Sun ; and the narrative of an cm- 
bafly from Justin to the Khaka'n, or Em- 
peror, who then refided in a fine vale near the 
lource of the Jrtijl\ mentions the Tartarian 
ceremony of puiifying the Roman Ambajadors^ 
by conduiSllng them between two fires. The 
Tartars of that age are reprefented as adorers of 
the four elements, and believers in an invifible 
fpirit, to whom they facrificed bulls and rams. 
Modern travellers relate, that, in the feftivals 
of fome Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops 
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of a confcorated liquor on the ftatucs of their 
Gods ; after which an attendant Iprinkles a 
little of what remains three times towards the 
fouth in honour of fiic, towards the weft and 
eaft in honour of v. ater and air, and as often 
towards the north in honour of the earth, 
which contained the reiiques of their deceafed 
anceftois: now all this may be very true, 
without pioving a national affinity between the 
‘T artari and Hhidus ; for the Arabs adored the 
planets and the poweis of nature ; the Arabs 
had carved images, and made libations on a 
black ftone ; the Arabs turned in prayer to dif- 
ferent quarters of the heavens ; yet we know 
with certainty, that the Arabs ar-e a diAin(ft 
race from the Tartars ; and we might as W'ell 
infer, that they were the fimc people, becaufe 
they had each his Nomades, or wanderers for 
pafture ; and becaufe the Turemans^ deferibed 
bylBNU Arabsha'ii, and by him called Tatars^ 
are like m jft Arabian tribes, paftoral and war- 
like, hofpitable and generous, wintering and 
fummering on dilTcrent plains, and rich in 
herds and flocks, horfes and camels ; but this 
agreement in manners proceeds from the flmi- 
lar nature of their fcvcral deierts, and their fimi- 
lar choice of a free rambling life, without 
evincing a community of origin, which they 
could fcarce have had without preferving fome 
remnant at leaft of a common language. 

M Many 
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Many Lamas, ivc are afl'urcd, or Priefts 
of Buddha, have been found fettled in Siberia ; 
but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas 
had travelled thither fiom Tibet, whence it is 
more than probable, that the religion of the 
Budtibds was imported into Southern Chinefe 
Tartary ; fince we know, that rolls of Tihetian 
writing have Ix'cn brought even from the bor- 
ders of the Cafpian. The complexion of 
Buj)r)iiA himfelf, which, according to the Hin- 
dus, was between a\hite and ruddy, would per- 
haps have convinced M. Baii.i.y, had he 
known the Indian tradition, that the laft great 
Icgiilator and (lod of the Eaft was a Tartar ; 
but the Chinefe conf’der him as a native of 
India', the Brahmins infilf, that he was born in 
a foreft near Gaya ; and many rcafons may lead 
us to fufpeed, that his religion was carried from 
the \\ efl and the fouth to thofe caftern and 
northern countries, in which it prevails. On 
the whole, we meet with few or no traces in 
Scythia of Indian rites and fupcrllitions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which the 
ferit poems are decorated ; and we may allow 
the Tartars to have adored the Sun with mote 
reafon than any fouthern people, W’ithout ad- 
mitting them to have been the foie original in- 
ventors of that univerfal folly : we may c\ en 
doubt the originality of their veneration for the 
four elements, w’hich forms a principal part of the 
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ritual introduced by Zera'tusiit, a native of 
Rui in Perjia^ born in the reign of OrsiiT asp, 
whole Ion Pashu'ten is believed by the 
to have relidcd long in at a place called 

CangitPr, where a magnifi cat palace is faid to 
have been built by the father of Cykcs, and 
where the Pcrfian prince, who was a zealot in 
the new filth, would naturally have diflemi- 
nated its tenets among the neighbouring I'lir- 
tars. 

Of any philofophy, except natural ethicks, 
which the rudeft I'ocicty requires and experience 
teaches, we find no more vefliges in Jljlatkk 
J'arttD V and Scylhla, than in ancient Arabia 'y 
nor w ould the name of a philofopher and a 
Stylbian have been ever conneded if Anaebarfis 
had not vlfited Athens and Lydia for that in- 
flruction which his birth-place could not have 
afforded him. But An Acn arsis was the fon 
of a Grecian woman, who had taught him her 
language, and he foon learned to defpife his 
own. He was unqueftionably a man of a found 
underftanding and fine parts ; and among the 
lively faylngs which gained him the reputa- 
tion of a wit even in Greece, it is related by 
Diogenes Laertius, that when an Athenian 
reproached him w'ith being a Scythian, he an- 
fwered, ‘ My country is indeed a difgrace to 
‘ me, but thou art a difgrace to thy country* 
What his country was in regard to manners and 
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civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it ; 
for when, on his return from Athens, he at- 
tempted to reform it by Intruding the wile 
laws of his friend Solon, he was killed in a 
hunting party with an arrow Ihot by his own 
brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philofophy of M. Baili.y’s Atlantes, the 
firft and moll enlightened of nations ! We are 
afliired, however, by the learned author of the 
Dabiji/itty that the Tartars under Chengiz and 
his defeendants were lovers of truth ; and 
would not even prclcrvc their lives by a viola- 
tion of it. De Gc ignfs aferibes the fame ve- 
racity, the parent of all virtues, to the Huns ; 
and Straiio, who might only mean to lalh 
the Greeks by priifing Barbarians as Horace 
extolled the wandering Siytbians, merely to 
latirize his luxurious countrymen, informs us, 
that the nations of Siythia deferved the praile 
due to wildom, hcroick friendlhip, and juftice ; 
and this praile we may readily allow them on 
his authority, without I'uppollng them to have 
been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the law's of Zamoi.xis, concerning 
whom w'e know as little as of the Scythian 
Deucalion, or of Abaris the Hyperborean, 
and to whole ftory even Herodotus gave no 
credit, I lament, for many reafons, that if 
ever they exiHed they have not been preferved : 
it is certain that a lyftcm of law's, called T6fdc, 
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has been celebrated In Tartarv fince the time of 
Chengiz, who is laid to have republilhed 
them in his empire, as his inftitutions were 
afterwards adopted and enforced by Taimu'r ; 
but they feem to have been a common or tra- 
ditionary law, and were probably not reduced 
into writing till Chengiz had conquered a 
nation who were able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of the Hindus been a£l:ually borrowed 
fropn Scythia, travellers muft have difeovered 
in that country fome antieiit monuments of 
them, fuch as pieces of grotefque fculpture, 
images of the Gods and Avatars, and inferip- 
tions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to thofc 
which remain in every part of the weftern pe- 
ninfula, or to thofe which many of us have 
leen in Babur and at Banaras ; but (except a 
few detached idols) the only great monuments 
of Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts 
on the weft and eaft of the Cafpian, aferibed 
indeed by ignorant Mufelmans to Ya'ju'j and 
Majuj, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scy- 
thians, but manifcftly railed by a very dif» 
ferent nation, in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the pafles of Caucafus. The 
Cbinefe wall was built or hnilhed on a limilar 
couftrudlion, and for a limilar purpole, by an 
Emperor who died only two hundred and ten 
years before the beginning of our era ; and the 
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other mounds were very probably couftrudted 
by the old Pe ftan%^ though, like many works of 
unknown origin, they arc given to Secander ; 
not the Macedonian ^ but a more ancient hero, 
ruppolcJ by fame to Iravc been "jenitJJi'.d. It is 
related, that pyi.unids and tombs have been 
found in 'latariji n, or Weftern Scyibia^ and 
funic remnant, of ed.ncch in tb? lake Sal fan ; 
that vcliiges of r dcleiicJ. cirv have been re- 
cently diii..oveicd by tl e Rrfans near the 
CaJ/'ian lea, and liic Mountain of Eagles ; and 
that golden oriKunc.-.s and vn. nlils, liguics of 
elks .'iid other cjuadiojivus in metal, weapons of 
various kin>h, an 1 c.en i.upien.cnts lor iriining, 
but tuadc o. copper mh-.J of iron, have been 
dug up in tile country of the Tjh'ida ; whence 
M. IbMi.iY iiiieis, w’irh great realon, the 
higli antiquity of that pto])l( : but the high an- 
tiquity of the Tartars, and their eflablifhment 
in that countiy near four thouliuid yeais ago, 
no man difputcs ; we arc enquiring into their 
ancient religion anti philofophy, w'hich neither 
ornaments of gold, nor took of copper, wmII 
prove to have had an afiinity with the religious 
rites and the iciences of India. The golden 
uteidils might polhbly have been fabricated by 
the ‘///rA/rj themfelves ; but it is poliible too 
that they w'ere carriel from Rome or from 
Cbiutif v'hence occafional embaflies were lent 
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to the Kings of Eiglmr. Towards the end of 
the tenth century, the Cbinefe Emperor dil- 
patched an ambaflador to a prince named 
Ersla'n, which, in the ‘Turkijh of ConJianti~ 
nopk, lignifies a lion, who refidcd near the 
Golden Mountain, in the lame ftation, perhaps, 
where the Romans had been received in the 
middle of the fixth century. The Cbinefe on his 
return home rep rted the IClgbur's to lea 
grave people, w>th fair curnplexions, diliger.t 
workmen, and ingenious artificers, not only 
in gold, lilvcr, and iron, but in jafper and fine 
ftones ; and the Romans had before delcribcd 
their magnificent reception in a rich palace 
adorned with Cbinefe nianufa<2;urcs : but thde 
times were comparatively modern ; and even 
if wc fliould admit that the Kigiinns, who arc 
laid to have been governed lor a period of two 
thouland years by an /Ver/.Z, or fovercign of 
their own race, were, in fome very early age, 
a literary and polilhed nation, it wouUl prove 
nothing in favour of the //««r, Turcs, Mongais, 
and other favages to the north of Pekin, who 
feem in all ages, before Mu hammed, to have 
been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without aclual infpc<flion of the maiiu- 
fciipts that have liecn found near xhc Cafpian, 
it would be impoflible to give a correal opinion 
concerning them ; but one of them, deferibed 
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as written on blue filky paper in letters of gol4 
and filver, not unlike was probably a 

Tibetian compolition of the fame kind with that 
which lay near the lourcc of the Ir:ijh, and of 
w'hich CossiANO, I believe, made the iirft 
accurate verfion. Another, il we may ju 'ge 
from the delcription of ir, was probably ir.oJeru 
'Turkijh ; and none of them could have been of 
great antiquity. 

1'rom ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the "Tm-ttirs were thcmfelves 
well inflrudled, much kfs that tlicy iidtrudted 
the world ; nor have wc aiiy llrongcr reafon to 
conclude from tjieir general manners and cha- 
racter, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and fcicnces : even of poetry, the mod 
univerfal and mofl, natuial of the fine arts, we 
find no genuine fpccimcus akrihed to them, 
except f nic hoiiiblc vsar-fonps, expiclkd in 
Ferfian by Ar,i of Ye/,d, and poiiibly in- 
vented by him. After the conqucfl of Pcrfui 
by the Mongals, their princes, indeed, encou- 
raged learning, and even made alli\.nomical ob- 
fervations at Samarkand ; and, as the Itirksy be- 
came pohfhed by mixing with tlie Pajians and 
a^rabiy though their very natuie, as one of 
their ow’n writers confefles, had before been 
like an iticurable diftemper, and their minds 
clouded with ignorance. Thus alfo the Man- 
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chtu monarchs of China have been patrons of 
the learned and ingenious ; and the Emperor 
Tienlong is, if he be now living, a fine 
Chinefe poet. In all thefe inftances the Tartar^ 
have refembled the Romans ; who, before they 
had fubdued Greece, were little better than 
tigers in war, and Fauns or Sy Ivans in fcieiicc 
and art. 

Before I left Europe, I had infifted, in con» 
verfation, that the Tuzuc, tranflated by Major 
Davy, was never written by 1’aimu'r himfelf, 
at leaft not as Ca.s ar wrofe his Commentaries, 
for one very plain reafon. That no lartarian 
king of his age could write at all; and in fup- 
portof my opinion I had cited Irnu Arahsha'ii, 
who, though juflly hoftile to the lavage by 
whom his native city Dumafeus had been ruined, 
yet praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of 
his mind, but adds, “ He was wholly illiterate ; 
“ he neither read nor wrote any thing ; and he 
“ knew nothing of Arahick, though of Perjian, 
“ Purkijh, and the dialeft he knew as 

“ much as was lufficient for his purpole, and 
“ no more : he ufed with pleafurc to hear hil- 
“ torics read to him, and lb frequently heard 
“ the fame book, that he was able by memory 
“ to corre£t an inaccurate reader.” This paf- 
lage had no effect on the tranflator, whom great 
and learned men in India had allured, it leems, 
that the work was authentic ; by which he 
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means compofcd by the conqueror himrdf : but 
the great in this country might have been un- 
learned, or the Itarued might not have been great 
enough to anfwer any leading qutfuon in a man- 
ner that oppofed the declared inclination of a 
Britif} inquirer ; and in either cafe, f nee no 
witneffes arc named, fo gcnci.il a reference to 
them will hardly be thought conclufivc evi- 
dence. On my part I will name a Mufihuvi, 
whom we all know, and v\ ho ha enough both of 
greatnefs and of Icanfing to decide the queflion 
both impartially and fati-ififlorily : the Kaw- 
•wob Vlo/,urFi:rt Jung informed me of his own 
accord, that no man of fenfc in Tiitw^ufh n be- 
lieved the work to have been compolid bv 
Ta iMf'n, but that his fwouritc, lurnamed 
III NDU SiiA'lt, Was kiVAMi to have written 
that book and others afcribfd to his patron, 
after many confidential dulourfe-) \\ i’h the J'.nir, 
and peihaps neu ly in the Pi luce's words as 
well as in hi. pcrlon ; a fory which Am or 
Yr/r>, who attended the court of Taimu'ji, 
•and has given us a flowciy puicgvilck inftead 
of a hiflory, renders highly probdih , by con- 
firming the latter part tvf tlic A''ahu]ri account, 
and by total filencc as to the literary produflions 
of bis mailer. It is true, tint a very ingenious, 
but indigent, nativ'c, whom Davy fupported, 
ha's given me a written memorial en the fuh- 
jc£l, in which he muitle'ns TAiMi hi as the 
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author of two works in Turkish; but the 
credit of his information is ovciiet by a ftrangc 
apocryphal (lory of a king of Temen who in* 
vaded, he fays, the Emir* a dominions, and in 
whofe library the manul'cript was afterwards 
found, and tranflated by order ot Alj}ir, firft 
minifter of Taimu'r’s grandfon ; and Major 
Davy himfelf, before he departed from Bengal^ 
told me, that he was greatly perplexed by 
finding in a very accurate and old copy of the 
TuzuCj which he dtfigned to republiih with 
confiderablc additions, a particular account 
wiltten, unqucftionably, by Iaimu'r of his 
own death. No evidence, therefore, has been 
adduced to fliakc my opinion, that the Mogu/s 
and Tartars^ before their conqucll of lud/ii and 
Fcrjui, were wholly unlettered ; although it 
may be poliiblc that, even without art or fei- 
cnce, they had, like the Huns, both warriors 
and law-givers in their own country fume cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was ever anciently cultivated in 
the regions to the north of India, t||||p[ feats of 
it, I have rcafon to fufpeft, muft have been 
Eigbur, CaJI.'ghar, Kbata, Cbm, Tancitt, and 
other countries of Cbincfe Tartary, which lie 
between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees 
of northern latitude ; but I (hall, in another 
Difcourle, produce my reafons for fuppofing 

that 
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that thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at lead: by 
their vicinity to India and China ; yet in Tancut^ 
which by fome is annexed to 'litet, and even 
among its old inhabitants, the Seresj we have 
no certain accounts of uncommon talents or 
great improvements : they were famed, indeed, 
for the faithful difcharcre of moral duties, for 
a pacifick difpofuion, and for that longevity 
which is often the reward of patient virtues and 
a calm temper ; but they are faid to have been 
wholly inditferent, in former ages, to the ele- 
gant arts, and even to commerce ; though 
iFADi.u'i.f.Aii had been informed, that, near 
the clofe of the thirteenth century, many 
branches of natural philolbpliy were culti- 
vated in Cam-chew, then the metropolis of 
^crica. 

We may readily believe thole who afliire 
us that fome tribes of wandering Tartars had 
real Ikill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to (kill in 
magic ; Ait the general chara»fter of their na- 
tion leems to have been this : they were pro- 
fefled hunters or fifhers, dwelling on that ac- 
count in forefts or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from ftation to flation ; they were dex- 
tious archers, excellent honemcn, lx)ld comba- 
tant^. 
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tants, appearing often to flee in diforder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advantage ; 
drinking the milk of marcs and eating the flefli 
of colts ; and thus in many refpefts reicmbling 
the old Arabs, but in nothing more than ia 
their love of intoxicating liquors, and in no- 
thing lefs than in a taftc for poetry and the im- 
provement of their language. 

Thcs has it been provul, and, in my hum- 
ble opinion, beyond controverly, that the far 
greater part of ylfta has been peopled, and im- 
memorially polTefled, hv three conllderable na- 
tions, whom, for want of better names, we 
nia\’ call HhtJtis, ^It J’s, and 'Tarinrs ; each 
of them dn ided and )ubdi\ii!ed ii.lo an infi- 
i.irc number of l-Miiciie;.. and nil of them lb 
ilitTcietit in toi.n and feitnre^, hnguage, man- 
ners, and religion, that if they Ipiang origi- 
nally from a common roi t, they muft have 
been feparateJ for ages ; \% hether more than 
three primitive flocks can be lound, or, in 
other words, w ’nether the Ch'mefe, “japaneje, 
and Perjians, are entirely diltln£l from them, 
or formed by their intermixture, I lhall here- 
after, if your indulgence to me continue, di- 
ligently inquire. To what conclulions thole' 
inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly dif- 
cern ; but if they lead to truth, we lhall not 
regret our journey through this dark region 
of ancient hiftory, in which, while we pro- 
ceed 
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ceed ftep by ftep, and follow every glimmer* 
ing of certain light that prefents itfclf, wc 
muft beware of thofc falfe rava and luminous 
vapours which miflead Jijintick travellers by an 
appearance of water, but are found, on a near 
approach, to be deferts of fand. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION VI. 


ON THE 

PERSIANS, 


BEING THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. I9, I789. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with dclijilu from the vaft moun- 
tains and barren dcferts of Turan^ over 
which we travelled laft year with no perfed 
knowledge of our courfe, and requefl: you now 
to accomjiany me on a literary journey through 
one of the moft celebrated and mod: beautiful 
countries in the world ; a country, the hiftory 
and languages of which, both ancient and mo- 
dern, I have long attentively ftudied, and on 
which I may without arrogance promife you 
more pofitivc information, than I could poffibly 
procure on a nation fo difunited and fo unlettered 
as the Tartars : I mean that which Europeans 
improperly call Perfia^ the name of a (ingle 
province being applied to the whole Empire of 
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Iran^ as it is correftly denominated by the pre- 
lent natives of it, and by all the learned Mufel~ 
mans who relide in thefe Brltijh territories. 
To give you an idea of its largeft boundaries, 
agreeably to my former mode of dclcribing 
India, jliabia, and Tartarv, lietween which it 
lies, let us begin with the (ource of the great 
jiJJyrian^sczm Euphrates, (as the Greeks, ac- 
cording to their cufiom, were pleafed to mif- 
call the Fon'it ) and thence defeend to its mouth 
in the Green bea, or Verjian Gulf, including 
in our line lomc confiderablediftricts and towns 
on both fides of the river ; then coafting 
Perjia properly fo named, and other Ira- 
nian provinces, we come to the Delta of 
the Sindhu or Indus ; whence afeending to 
the mountains of Ccjlighar, we difeover its 
fountains and thofe of the down which 

we are condu<fked to the Cafpum, which for- 
merly perhaps it entered, though it lofe ilfelf 
now in the fands and lakes of KhzVcirez?/: : we 
next are led from the fea of Khozar, by the 
banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the 
Caucafean ridges, to the Ihore of the Euxme, 
and thence by the feveral Grecian feas, to the 
point, whence we took our departure, at no 
confiderable diftance from the Mediterranean, 
We cannot but include the Lower.^'^di within this 
outline, becaule it jvas unqueflionably a part 
of the Perjian, if not of the old Ajjyrian 

Empire ; 
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Empire } for we know that it was under the 
dominion of Caikhousrau ; and Diodorus, 
we, find, aflerts, that the kingdom of Troas 
was dependent on Afjyriay fince Priam im- 
plored and obtained fuccours from his Emperor 
Teu TAMES, whofe nam^ approaches nearer to 
Tahmu'r AS, than to that of any other AJJyricm 
Monarch. Thus may wc look on Iran as the 
nobleft ifland (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs 
would have called it), or at leaft as the nobleft 
peninfula, on this habitable globe ; and if M, 
Bailly had fixed on it as the Atlantis of 
Plato, he might have fupported his opinion 
with far ftronger arguments than any that he 
has adduced in favour of New Zembla. If the 
account, indeed, of the Atlantes be not purely 
an Egyptian or an Utopian fable, I ftiould 
Iw more inclined to place them in Itan^ than 
in any region with which I am acquainted. 

It may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory 
of fo diftiiiguilhed an Empire ftiould be yet lb 
imperfe<ftly known ; but very latisfa£tory rcalbns 
may be alfigned for our ignorance of it ; the 
principal of them are, the fuperficial knowledge 
of the Greeks and Jews, and the lofs of VerfiaH 
archives or hiftorical compofitions. That the' 
Grecian writers, before Xenoph« n, had no 
acquaintance with Perjia^ and that all their 
accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox 
too extravagant to be ferioufty maintain^ ; but 

N their 
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their connexion with it in war or peace had, 
indeed' been generally confined to bordering 
kingdoms, under feudatory princes ; and the 
firft Perjian Emperor whofe life and charadler 
they feem to have known with tolerable ac- 
curacy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, 
without fear of contradidtion, Caikhosrau ; 
for I fhall then only doubt thattheKiiosRAu of 
Firdausi'' was the Cyrus of the firft Greek 
hiftorian, and the Hero of the oldeft political 
and moral romance, when I doubt that I^ouis 
Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were 
one and the fame French King : it is utterly 
incredible, that two different Princes of Perjia 
fhould each have been born in a foreitjn and 
hoftile territory ; fhould each have been doomed 
to death in his infancy by his maternal grand- 
father, in confccjuence of portentous dreams, 
real or invented ; fhould each have been 
ihved by llie remorle of his deftined murderer ; 
and fltould each, after a fimilar education 
among herdfmen, as the Ion of a herdfman, 
have found means to revifit his paternal king- 
dom, aiid have delivered it, after a long and 
triumphant war, fiom the tyrant who had 
invaded it ; fhould have reftored it to the fum - 
mitof power and magnificeirce. Whether fo 
romantic a ftory, which is the fubjeft of an 
Epic Poem as majeftick and entire as the Iliad, 

be 
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be hiftorically true, we may feel perhaps aa 
inclination to doubt ; but it cannot with realbn 
be denied, that the outline of it related to a 
lingle Hero, whom the AJtatkhsy converling 
with the Father of European hiftory, deferibed 
according to their popular traditions by his true 
name, which the Greek alphabet could nut ex- 
prefs : nor will a difference of names affefl the 
queftion ; fiiice the Greeks had little regard for 
truth, which they facrificed willingly to the 
graces of their language, and the nicety of 
their cars; and, if they could render foreign 
Words melodious, thev were never folicitous 
to make them exait. Hence they probably 
foiincd Cambyses from Ca'mbakhsii, or 
Dc/fm, a title rather than a name; and 
Xerx!.s from Shi'ru'vi, a Prince and War- 
rior in the Shahnatnahy or from Shi'rsha'h, 
which might alfo have been a title ; for the 
AJiatick Princes have conftantly afliimcd new 
titles or epithets at different periods of their 
lives, or on different occafions ; a cuflom, 
which we have feen prevalent in our own times 
lioth in Iran and tiindujlany and which has 
been a (burce of great confufion even in the 
(criptural accounts of Eabylonian occurrences. 
'RothGreeksTinAyews have, in hidt, accommodated 
Pcrjtan names to their own articulation ; and 
both leem to have difregarded the native liter^- 

N a turc 
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ture of Iran^ without which they could at mo/t 
attain a general and imperfect knowledge of the 
country. As to the Perjians themfelves, who 
were contemporary with the 'Jews and Greeks* 
they muft have been acquainted with the hif- 
tory of their own times, and with the tradi- 
tional' accounts of paft ages ; but, for a reafon 
which will prefently appear, they chofe to con- 
fider Cayo'mers as the founder of their em- 
pire ; and, in the numerous diftraftions which 
iollowcd the overthrow of Da'ra', cfpecially 
in the great revolution on the defeat of Vezde- 
GiRD, their civil hiAories were loft, as thole 
of India have unhappily been, from the folici- 
tude of the priefts, the only depofitarics of their 
learning, to prclerve their books of law and 
religion at the cxpence of all others : hence it 
has happened, that nothing remains of genuine 
Perfian hiftory before the dynafty of Sa'sa'n, 
except a few ruftick traditions and fables, which 
furnilhed materials for the Shuhniiviahy and 
which are ftill fuppofed to exift in the PahUwi 
language. The annals of the P'Jhdadl or 
rian race muft be confidered as dark and fabu- 
lous; and thole of the Caydn'i family, or the 
Medes and Perjians^ as heroick and poetical ; 
though the lunar ecllpfes, faid to be mentioned 
by Ptolemy, fix the time of Gushtasp, the 
Prince by whom ZEra'tusht was protefted. 
Of the Parthian Kings defeended from Arsiiac 

or 
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orARSACEs, we know little more than the 
names ; but the Sdfams had fb long an inter- 
courfe with the Emperors of Rome and Byzan- 
tium^ that the period of their dominion may 
be called an hidorical age. 

In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the jijfyrian Empire, we are deluded, 
as in a thouiand inftances, by names ar- 
bitrarily impofed. It had been fettled by 
chronologers, that the firft monarchy efta- 
blilhed in Perjia was the AJfyrian ; and N i w- 
TON, finding fbme of opinion, that it rofe in 
the firft century after the Flood, but unable by 
his own calculations to extend it farther back 
than feven hundred and ninety years before 
Christ, rejected part of the old lyflem and 
adopted the reft of it; concluding, that the 
Affyrian Monarchs began to reign about two 
hundred years after Solomon, and that in ail 
preceding ages, the government of Triin had 
been divided into feveral petty States and Prin- 
cipalities, Of this opinion I confefs myfelf to 
have been i when, difregarding the wild chro- 
nology of the Mufilmcins and GabrSy I had al- 
lowed the utmoft natural duration to the reigns 
of eleven P'tjhdhdt Kings, without being able to 
add more than a hundred years to Newton’s 
computation. It feems, indeed, unaccountably 
ilrange, that, although Abraham had found 
a regular monarchy in ; although the 

N 3 kingdom 
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kingdom of Yemen had juft pretenfions to very 
high antiquity ; although the Chlneje in the 
twelfth century before our era had made apr 
proaches at leaft to the prelent form of their 
extcnfive dominions; and although we can 
hardly fuppofe the firft Indian Monarchs to 
have reigned lefs than three thouland years ago ; 
yet Perfia, the moft delightful, the moft com- 
pafl:, the moft defirable country of them all, 
ihould have remained for fo many ages un- 
fcttlcd and difunited. A fortunate dilcoverv, 
for which I was firft indebted to Mi'n 
Muhammed Husain, one of the moft itutl- 
ligent in Indiay has at once dlllipatcd 

the tloud, and caft a gleam of light on the pri- 
meval hillory.of /r.iw, and of the human race, 
of which I had long defpaircd, and which 
could hardly have dawned from any ether 
quarter. 

The rare and interefting tra£t on twelve dif- 
ferent religions, entitled The Dabijilitiy and 
compofed by a Mohammedan, traveller, a native 
pf Caf tniTy named Mohsan, but diftiuguiftied 
by the afl'umed furname of Fa'ni', or Perip- 
<d>ky begins with a w'onderTully curious chapter 
on the fcligion of Hu'siiano, which was long 
anterior that of Zeea'tusht, but had con- 
tinue^ to be fecretly {wofclTed by many learned 
Petjitms even to the author’s time ; and fcveral 

of 
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of the moll eminent of them, diflenting in 
many points from the Gabrs^ and perfecuted by 
the ruling powers of their country, had re- 
tired to Indicy where they compiled a number 
of books, now extremely Icarce, which Moh- 
SAN had perul^, and with the writers of 
which* or with many of them, he had con- 
trafted an intimate fricndlhip. P'rom them he 
learned, that a powerful monarcliy had been 
eftablilhed forages in /niw, Ijefore the accelhon 
of Cayi/mers ; that it was called \\\cMahitlm- 
dian dynafty, for a rcafon which will foon be 
mentioned; and that many Princes, of whom 
feven or eight only arc named in The Dal/iflcn^ 
and among them Mahbul, or Maha' Bki.j, 
had raifed their Empire to the zenith of human 
glory. If we can rely on this evidence, which 
to me appears unexceptionable, the h\inian 
Monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the 
world; but it will remain dubious, to which 
of the three (locks, Hindu, Arabian, or Tar- 
tar, the firft Kings of Iran belonged or whe- 
ther they fprang from a fourth race diftinfl 
from any of the others : and thefe are quedions 
which we (hall be able, I imagine, to anfwer 
precifely, when we have carefully inquired iiito 
the languages and letters, religion and philo- 
fophy, and incidentally into tha arts and 
Sciences, of (he ancient Terjians, 

N4 
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I. In the new and important remarks which 
I am going to ofFer on the ancient Lnguages 
and charaders of I am (enfible, that you 

muft give me credit for many afleriions, which 
on this occafion it is impoflible to prove ; for I 
ihould ill deferve your indulgent attention, if I 
were to abufe it by repeating a dry lift of de- 
tached words, and prelcnting you with a voca- 
bulary inftead of a diflertation ; but, lince I 
have no lyftem to maintain, and have not fuf- 
fcrcd imagination to delude my judgement ; 
*ftnce 1 have habituated myfelf to form opinions 
of men and things from evidence, which is 
the only Iblid balls of civil, as experiment is of 
natural, knowledge ; and fince I have maturely 
copfidered the queftions which I mean to dil- 
cufs ; you will not, I am perfuaded, fufpe<£l: 
my teftimony, or think that 1 go too far, when 
I afl'ure you, that I will affert nothing polifvely, 
which 1 am not able fatisfaiflorily to demon- 
ftrate. When Muhammed was born, and 
Anu'shi'bava'n, wh m be calls the 'juji 
Kingt fat on the throne of Pcrfia^ two lan- 
guages appear to have been generally prevalent 
in the great Empire of Iran ; that of the Court, 
thence named Drr), which was only a refined 
and elegant dialect of the i'o called from 

the province of w’hich Shtraz is now the capi- 
tal ; and that of the Learned, in which moft 

bojks 
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books were compofed, and which had the name 
of Pahlav\ either from the Heroes who fpokc 
it in former times, or from Pahlu^ a trait of 
land, which included, we are told, Ibme con- 
iiderable cities of Irak. The ruder dialeits of 
both were, and I believe ftill are, fpoken bj 
the rufticks in fcveral provinces ; and in many 
of them, as Herat, Zabul, S'l/ian, and others, 
diftindt idioms were vernacular, as it happens 
in every kingdom of great extent. Betrdes 
the Pars\ and Pahlavl, a very ancient and ab- 
ftrule tongue was known to the Priefts and 
Philofophers, called the language of the Zend^ 
becaufe a book on religious and moral duties, 
which they held facred, and which bore that 
name, had been written in it ; while the P//- 
zend, or Comment on that work, was com- 
pofed in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom ; but 
a learned follower of Zera'tusht, named 
Bahman, who lately died at Calcutta, where 
he had lived with me as a Perfian reader about 
three years, aflured me, that the letters of his 
Prophet’s book were properly called Zend, and 
the language, Avejlci, as the words of the Vedds 
are Sanfent, and the charadters, Nagar) ; or 
as the old Saga*s and poems of Ifeland were ex- 
preiTcd in Runick letters. Let us however, in 
compliance with cullom, give the name of 
Zend to the (acred language of Perfia, until we 

can 
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lation for it. The Zend and the old Pahlcrc) 
Me almoft cxtin£t in Iran ; for among fix or 
feven thouland Gabrs who rcfide chiefly at 
ZetJy and in Cirman there are very few who 
can read Pahiavt, and fcarce any who even 
boafi of knowing the Zend ; while the Parity 
which remains almolt pure in the Shdhnamah^ 
has now become, by the intermixture of num- 
berlefs Arabtck words, and many imperceptible 
changes, a new language, exquifitely poliflied 
by a leries of fine writers in profe and verfe, 
and analogous to the difierent idioms gradually 
formed in Europe after the fubverfion of the 
Poman Empire ; but with modern Pcrjiu7is we 
have no concern in our preftnt enquiry, which 
I confine to the ages that pieccded '•The Mohatn” 
fnedan conqueft. 

Having twice read the works of Firdacsi' 
with great attention, fince I applied myfelf 
to the Ifudy of old Indian li^feratu^e, I can 
allure you, with confidence, that hundreds 
of Pars) nouns are pure Sanferit, with no 
other change than fuch as may be obferved 
in the numerous Cha^JuSf or vernacular dia- 
lects, of India ; that very many imperatives 
are the roots of Sanferit verbs ; and that even 
the moods and tenles of the Perjian verb fub- 
ftantlve, which is the moilel of all the reft, 
arc dcduciblc from the Saiijcrii by an caly and 

clear 
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clear analogy. We may hence conclude, thac 
the Parsi was derived, like the various Indian 
dialers, from the language of the Brdhmans ; 
and I muft add, that in the pure Perjian I find 
no trace of any Arabian tongue, except what 
proceeded from the known intercourie ^twecn 
the Perjiam and Arah., ef^cially in the time 
of Bahra'm, who was educated in Arabia^ and 
whofe Arabick verfes are ftill extant, together 
with his heroick line in jDrr/, which many 
fuppofe to be the firft‘ attempt at Perjian verli- 
fication in Arabian metre. But, without hav- 
ing recourfe to other arguments, the compojition 
cj voordsy in which the genius of the Perjian 
delights, and which that of the Arabick ab- 
hors, is a decifive proof, that the Pdrsi fprang 
from an Indian, and not from an Arabian liock. 
Confidering languages as mere infiruments of 
knowledge, and having ftrong reafon to doubt the 
exiftence of genuine books 'va theZend or Pahlavl 
(efpecially fmee the well-informed author of 'The 
Dabijfan affirms the work of Zera'tusiit to 
have been loft, and its place fuppUed by a re- 
cent compilation), I had no inducement, though 
1 had an opportunity, to learn what remains pf 
thofe ancient languages ; but I^oftcn converfed 
on them with my friend Bahman, and both of 
us were convinced, after full confideration, 
that the Zend bore a ftrong refemblance to Sanfr 
frit, and the Pahlavl to Arabick, He had at 

my 
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my requeft tranflated into Pahlav) the fine in- 
icriptioii, exhibited in the Gulijihi^ on the diadem 
of Cyrus ; and I had the patience to read thclifi: 
of words from the Pazendy in the Appendix to 
the Farbangi ’jehhngir't. This examination gave 
me perfc£k convidion, that the Pahlavi was a 
dialect of the Chaldaick ; and of this curious 
I will exhibit a (hort proof. 

By the nature of the Chaldean tongue mort 
words ended in the firft long vowel like Jbemia, 
Heaven ; and that very word, unaltered in a fingle 
letter, we find in the Pazend, together with lai /d, 
night, meycLy water, «;rd, fire, matriiy rain, and a 
multitude of others, all Arahkk or IIebreii\ 
with a Chaldean termination. So zamat-y by a 
beautiful metaphor from pruning trees, means 
ill Hebrew to cotnpofc verjes ; and thence, by an 
eafy tranfillonf to Jtng them : and in Pahlax'iy 
we lee the verb zarnruniten, to /ingy with its 
forms zamrunemly I fing, and zamrunidy he 
fang ; the verbal terminations of the Perjian 
being added to the Chaldaick root. Now all 
thole words are integral parts of the language, 
not adventitious to it, like the Arabick nouns 
and verbals engrafted on modern Perfian ; and 
this diilinflion convinces me, that the dialeifl 
of the GahrSy which they pretend to be that of 
Zfra'tusht, and of which Bauman gave 
roc a variety of written I'pecimcns, is a late 

iuventiOQi 
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invention of their Pricfts, or fubfequent at 
leail to the Mufelman invaiion. For, although 
it may be poflible, that a few of their facred 
books were prefei ved, as he uied to allert, ia 
Sheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells, 
near Tezd^ yet as the conquerors had not 
only a fpiritual but a political interell in 
perfccuting a warlike, robuft, and indignant 
race of irreconcileable conquered fubjefls, a long 
time muft have elapfed Ijcfore the hidden 
feriptures could have been fafely brought to 
light ; and few who could perfe£l:ly under- 
ftand them, muft then have remained : but, as 
they continued to profefs among themfelves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expe- 
dient for the Mubeds to fupply the loft or muti- 
lated works of their leg iflator by new coropo- 
litions, partly from their imperfeift rccollc£lion, 
and partly from fuch moral and religious know- 
ledge as they gleaned, moft probably, among 
the Chrijtians, with whom they had an inter- 
courfe. One rule we may fairly cftablifti in 
deciding the queftion. Whether the books of 
the modern Gabrs were anterior to the invaiion 
of the Arabs ? When an Arabick noun occurs 
in them, changed only by the fpirit of the 
Chaldean idiom, a» werth for a rofe; 

dcd>a fur dbahabt gold, or deman for 
time, we may allow it to have been ancient 

Pablavi : 
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Pablmh ; but when we meet with verbal rtouns 
or infinitives evidently formed by the rules of 
jirahiaH grammar, we may be fure, that the 
phrafes in which they occur are compara- 
rativcly modern ; and not a fingle paflage 
which Bahman produced from the books of 
his religion would abide this teft. 

We come now to the language of xht Zend. 
And here I muft impart a dll'covery which 1 
lately made, and from which we may draw the 
moft interefting confcquences. M* Anoj^etiL, 
who had the merit of undertaking a voyage to 
India, in his carlieft youth, with no other 
view than to recover the writings of Ze- 
ra'tusht, and who would have acquired a 
brilliant reputation in France, if he had not 
fullied it by his immoderate vanity and viru- 
lence of temper, which alienated the good* 
will even of his own countrymen, has ex* 
hibited in his work, entitled Ztnd^evejia, two 
vocabularies in Zend and Pahlav), which he 
had found in an approved colleftion of Rawdydti 
or T-taditional Pieces, in modern Perjian. Of 
his Pablmhcio more needs be faid, than that it 
llrongly confirms my opinion concerning the 
Chaldaick origin of that language ; but when 
I peruted the Zend glofiary, 1 was inexpreffibly 
Ibrprifed to find, that fix or (even words in ten 
were" pure Sanjerit, and even fome of their in- 
flexions 
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flexions formed by the rules of the Vyacaran ; 
as yujfjmacamy the genitive plural of yujbmad. 
Now M. ANoyETiL moft certainly, and the 
Perjian compiler moft probably, had no know- 
ledge of Sanfcrit ; and could not, therefore, 
have invented a Jift of Sanjcrit words : it is, 
therefore, an authentick lift of Zend words 
which had been preferved in books or by tra- 
dition ; and it ftftlows, that the language of the 
Zend was at leaft a dialect of the Sanfcrit^ ap- 
proaching perhaps as nearly to it as the Pracrit^ 
or other popular idioms, which we know to 
have been fpoken in India two thouiand years 
ago. 

From all thefe fads it is a neceffiry con- 
fequeiice, that tlie oldeft dilcoverable languages 
of Perjia were ChaLLhck and Sanfcrit ; and 
that, -when they had ccal’ed to be vernacular, 
the Pahlavl and Zend were deduced from them 
refpedively ; and the Parsi either from the 
Zend, or immediately from the dialed of the 
Brahmans: but all had, perhaps, a mixture of 
Tartarian ; for the beft lexicographers aftert, 
that numberlefs words in ancient Perjian are 
taken from the language of the Cimmerians^ ot 
die Tartars of Ripebak : fo that the three fe- 
milies, whofe lineage we have examined it| 
former Dilcourles, bad left viftble traces of 
themlelves in Iran., long before the Torture 
and .elrahs had ruftied from their delercs, and 

returned 
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returned to that very country from which ini 
all probability they originally proceeded, and 
which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier 
age, with politive commands from their le- 
giflators to revifit it no more. 

1 CLOSE this head with obferving, that no fup- 
pofition of a mere political or commercial inter- 
courfe between the different nations will account 
for the Sanferit and Chaldaick words which we 
find in the old Perjian tongues; becaufe they are, 
in the firft place, too numerous to have been in- 
troduced by fuch means, and, lecondly, are not 
the names of exotick animals, commodities, or 
arts, but thofe of material elements, parts of 
the body, natural objefts and relations, affe£tions 
of the mind, an4 other ideas comnaon to the 
whole race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus^ it may be urged, 
ever poffefled or governed the country of Iriin^ 
we fhould find in the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace now called the Throne of 
Jbmshi^d, fome inferiptions in Devanagar\ or 
at lead in the charafters on the Hones at EIe~ 
fhanta^ where the fculpture is unqueftionably 
Jnduttty or in thofe on the Staff of Fi'Ru'z 
Sha'h, which exiH in the heart of India \ and 
fuch inferiptions we probably Ihould have, 
found, if that edifice had not been erected after 
the migration of the Brahmans from Irony and 

the 
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the violeilt fchifm in the Perjian religion, of 
which we (hall prefently fpeak : for, although 
the popular name of the building at JJiakhr^ or 
Perfepolis^ be no certain proof that it was 
raifed in the time of Jemshi'd, yet fbch a fa£l 
might eafily have been prelerved by tradition ; 
and we (hall foon have abundant evidence, that 
the temple was poftcrior to the reign of the 
Hindu Monarchs. The cyprejffes, indeed, which 
are reprefented with the figures in proceflion, 
mis:ht induce a reader of the Shdndtnah to be- 
lieve, that the fculptures related to the new 
faith introduced by Zera'tusht ; but as a 
cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as many of 
the figures appear inconfiftent with the re- 
formed adoration of fire, we muft have recourle 
toftrortger proofs, that the Takhti Jemshi'd 
was erc£ted after Cavu'mers. The buildins; 
has lately been vifited, and the charaders on it 
examined^ by Mr. Franklin ; from whom 
we learn, that Niebuhr has delineated them 
with great accuracy : but without fuch tedi- 
mony 1 (hould have fufpefted the correftnefs of 
the delineation ; becauie the Danijh traveller 
has exhibited two inferiptions in modern 
Perjian^ and one of them from the (ame place; 
which cannot have been exa£Hy tranferibed. 
They are very elegant verfes of Ni'za'mi' and 
Sadi', on the injiability of human greatnefs % but 
fo ill engraved, or fo ill copied, that if 1 had 

O not 
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not had them nearly by art, I Ihould not 
have been able to read them ; and M. Rovs> 
8EAU of hfahc^n^ who tranllated them with 
fl^-ameful inaccuracy, muft have been de- 
ceived by the badnefs of the copy, or he never 
would ; ave created a new King Waeam, by 
forming one word of Jim, and the particle 
prefixed to it. Afliiming,' however, that we 
may reafon as conclufively on the chara<9:ers 
publifhed by Niebuhr as we might on the 
monuments themfclves, were they now before 
XJS, we may begin with obferving, as Chardin 
had obfervcd on the very fpot, that they bear 
no refcmblance whatever to the letters ufed by 
the Gabrs in their copies of the Fendidad^ This 
I once urged, in an amicable debate with 
Bahman, as a proof, that the Zend letteis 
were a modern invention ; but he feemed to 
hear me without furprife ; and infifted that the 
letters to which I alluded, and which he had 
often fecn, were monumental charaifters never 
tjfed in books, and intended cither to conceal 
Ibme religious myfteries from the vulgar, or to 
difplay the art of the Sculptor, like the embel- 
lifhed C^ck and Ncigar) in feveral Arabian and 
Indian monuments. He wondered, that any 
man could ferioufly doubt the antiquity of the 
fahlavi letters ; and, in truth, the infeription 
behind the horfe of Rujiam^ which Niervhr 

has 
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lias alfo given us, is apparently Pahleeu\ and 
might w ith fome pains be decyphered. That 
charadler was extremely rude, and feems to 
have been written, like the Roman and the 
jirabick^ in a variety of hands ; for I remem- 
ber to have examined a rare colleflion of old 
Perjian coins in the Mufeum of the great Ana- 
tomift William Huntfr, and though I be- 
lieve the legends to be Pahlav\ and h.d no 
doubt that they were coins of Parthian King.s, 
yet I could not read the inferiptions without 
X^afting more time iha . J had then at com- 
mand, in comparing the letters, and afeertaining 
the proportions in which they fcverally oc- 
curred. The grofs Pahlavi was improved by 
Zera'tusht,' or his dilciples, into an elegant 
and perfpicuous character, in which the Zendii- 
was copied ; and both were written from 
the right hand to the left like other Chaldalck 
alphabets, for they are manifeftly both of Chal- 
dean origin ; but the Zend has the lingular ad- 
vantage of exprefllng all the long and Ihort 
vowels, by dillinft marks, in the body of each 
word, and all the words are diftinguilhed by 
full-points between them ; lb that if modern 
Perjian were unmixed with Arabick, it might 
be written in Zend with the greateft conve- 
nience, as anyone may perceive by copying in 
that charader a few pages of the Shunamah, 
O 2 As 
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As to the unknown infcriptions in the palace of 
Jemshi'd, it may reafonably be doubted, 
whether they contain a lyftem of letters which 
any nation ever adopted. In J^ve of them, the 
letters, which are feparated by points, may be 
reduced to forty, at leaft I can diftinguilh no 
more eflentially different ; and they all feem to 
be regular variations and compofitions of a 
llraight line and an angular figure like the head 
of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the language of 
hotanifls) hearted and lanced. Many of the 
Runick letters appear to have been formed of 
limilar elements; and it has been obferved, 
that the writings at Perfepolis bear a flrong 
refemblance to that which the Irijh call Ogham. 
The word Agnm. in Sanferit, means myjlermis 
knowledge ; but I dare not affirm, that the two 
words had a common origin ; and only mean 
to fuggeft, that if the charaflers in quefliou 
be really alphabetical, they were probably fccret 
and facerdotal ; or a mere cypher, peihaps, of 
which the pr lefts only had a key. They 
might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the lan- 
guage were certainly known ; but in all the 
other infcriptions of the fame fort, the cha- 
rafters are too complex, and the variations of 
them too numerous, to admit an opinion, that 
they could be fymbols of articulate found ; for 
^ even the Nagar) fyftem, which has more diftinft 

letters 
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letters than any known alphabet, confifts only 
of forty-nine limple charafters, two of which 
are mere fubftitutions, and four of little ufe in 
Sanfcrity or in any other language ; while the 
more complicated figures, exhibited by Nie- 
buhr, mufi; be as numerous at leaft as the 
Chinefe keys, which are the figns of ideas only, 
and Ibme of which relemble the old Perjian 
letters at IJlakhr : the Danijb traveller was con- 
vinced, from his own obfervation, that they 
were written from the left hand, like all the 
characters ufcd by ’Hindu nations. Hut I mult 
leave this dark fubjedt, which 1 cannot illu- 
minate, with a remark formerly made by my- 
(elf, that the fquare Chaldaick letters, a few of 
which are found in the Perjian ruins, appear to 
have been originally the fame with the Diva~ 
nagar\ before the latter were enclofed, as we 
now fee them, in angular frames, 

II. The primeval religion of /rd«. If we rely 
nn the authorities adduced by MoqsANi Fa'ni% 
was that which Newton calls the oldeil (and 
it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all reli- 
gions ; a firm l^elief that one Supreme God 
** made the world by his power, and gon* 
** tinually governed it by his providence} a 
pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a 
** due reverence for parents and aged perlbns } 
** a fraternal affeCHon For the whole human 
** ipecies : and a compafBonate tendentefs even 

O 3 . “for 
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“ for the brute creation.” A fyftem of devo- 
tion fo pure and fublicne could hardly, among 
mortals, be of long duration ; and we learn 
from Tie Daii^an, that the popular worfhip of 
the I'iniansy under Hu'shang, was purely 
Saitan ; a word of which I cannot offer any 
certain etymology, but which has been deduced 
by grammarians from Saiii, a io/l, and particu- 
larly the hojl of heceneny or the celejiial bodies ^ 
in the adoration of which the Swabian ritual i% 
believed to have confifted. There is a defcrip- 
tion in the learned work juft mentioned of the 
feveral Perfan temples dedicated to the fun and 
planets, of the images adored in them, and of 
the magnificent procefiions to them on pre- 
feribed feftivals, one of which is probably re- 
prefented by fcnlpture in the ruined city of 
Jfmshi'd. But the planetary worfhip in Perftk 
feems only a part of a far more complicated 
religion which we now find ni thefe Indian 
provinces ; for Mohsan affurcs us, that, in 
the opinion of the beft informed Perfans who 
profffled the faith of HuSuang, diftinguifhed 
from that of Zera'tosht, the fivft monarch 
of Iran and of the whole e.'irth was Maha'ba'd, 
a word apparently Sanferit, who divided the 
p'Oplc into four orders, the religious ^ the mili- 
tary, thp commercial, and the fervile\ to which 
he afiigited names unqueftionably the fame in 
their origin with thole now applied to the four 

primary 
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primary clafles of the Htndui. They added, 
that he received from the Creator, and promul- 
gated among men, a f acred hook in a heavenly latt- 
guage^ to which the Mufeltnan author gives the 
Arabick title of Defdtir, or Regrlations, but the 
original name of which he has not mentioned ; 
and tAv3X fourteen Maha'ba'ds had appeared or 
would appear in human fliapes for the govern- 
ment of this world. ‘Now when we know that 
the Hindus believe m Jour teen Menu’s, or ce- - 
leftial pcrfotiages with fimilar funftions, the 
firft of whom left a book of regulations, or divine 
ordinances, which they hold equal to the Veda, 
and the language of which they Ixlieve to be 
that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the firft corruption of the pureft and oldeft re- 
ligion was the fyftem of Indian theology in- 
vented by the Brahmans, and prevalent in thofe 
territories where the book of Maha'ba'd, or 
Menu, is at this hour the ftandard of all religious 
and moral duties. The acceffion of Cay'umers 
to the throne of Perfa, in the eighth or ninth 
century before Christ, feems to have been 
accompanied by a confiderable revolution both 
in government and religion. He was moft pro- 
bably of a different race from the Mahabddians, 
who preceded him, and began perhaps the new 
fyftem of national faith which Hu'shang, whole 
name it bears, completed ; but the reformation 

O 4 w'as 
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was partial ; for, while they rejected the com- 
plex polytheifm of their predeceflbrs, they re- 
tained the laws of Maha'ba'd with a I'upcrfti- 
tious veneration for the fun, the planets, and 
fire ; thus refembling the Hindu fe£ts called 
Sauras and Sagnicas ; the fecond of which is 
very numerous at Banares^ where many agni- 
hotras are continually blazing ; and where the 
SdgnicaSf when they enter on their facerdotal 
office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard 
■wood Semi, a fire which they keep lighted 
through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, 
the performance of folemn facrifices, the obl’c- 
quies of departed anceftors, and their own fu- 
neral pile. This remarkable rite was conti- 
nued by Zera'tusht; who reformed the old 
religion by the addition of genii, or angels, pre- 
fiding oyer months and days ; of new ceremo- 
nies in the veneration fhewu to fire ; of a new 
work which he pretended to have received from 
heaven ; and, above all, by efiablifhing the ac- 
tual adoration of One Supreme Being. He was 
boroj according to IVIpiisAN, in the diftridl of 
Bai ; and it \\ab he, not, as Ammianu's aflerts, 
his proteiSlor Gushtasb, who travelled into 
India, that he might receive information from 
the Bridmans in theology and cthicks. It is 
barely pofiible that Pythagoras knew him in 
the capital of Irak ; but the Grecian fag^ mu ft 

then 
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then have been far advanced in years, and we 
have no certain evidence of an intercourfe be- 
tween the two philofophers. The reformed reli- 
gion of Perjia continued in force till that country 
was fubdued by the Mufeimans ; and, without 
ftudying the Zend^ we have ample information 
concerning it in the modern Perjian writings 
of leveral who profeiTed it. Bahman always 
named Zr.RA'TCSHT with reverence; but he 
was in truth a pure Thcift, and ftrongly dif- 
claimed any adoration of the fire or other ele- 
ments ; he denied that the do(5lnne of two co- 
eval principles, fupremely good and fupremely 
bad, formed any part of his faith ; and he often 
repeated with emphalis the verfes of Firdausi 
on the proftration of Cyrus and his paternal 
grandfather before the blazing altar : “ Thinlf, 
“ not that they were adorers of fire, for that 
element was only an exalted objetfl, on the 
luftre of which they fixed their eyes ; they 
“ humbled themlclves a whole week before 
God ; and, if thy underftanding be ever fo 
little exerted, thou muft acknowledge thy 
dependence on the Being fupremely pure.** 
In a ftory, Sadi, near the clofe of his beautiful 
Biifiiiny concerning the idol of So'MANA'r’Hi 
or Maha'de'va, confounds the religion of the 
flindus with that of the Gabrs^ calling the 
Brahmans not only Moghs (which might be 
jullified by a pailage in the MefnavY), but even 

readera 
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readers of the Zend and Pdzend. Now, whc* 
ther this confufion proceeded from real or pre- 
lended ignoranc,e, I cannot decide ; but am as 
lirmly convinced that the doftrines of the Zend 
were diftin£t from thofe of the FeJat as I am 
that the religion of the Brahmans, with whom 
we converfe every day, prevailed in Perjia before 
^he acceffion of Cay u'mers, whom the Parsis, 
from refpe£l to his memory, confider as the firft 
of men, although they believe in an univerfal 
4eluge before his reign. 

With the religion of the old Perjians their 
^hilofophy (or as much as w'e know of it) was 
intimately coiinefted ; for they were affiduous 
obfervers of the luminaries, which they adored 
and eflablilhcd, according to Mohsan, who 
confirms, in fomc degree, the fragments of 
^EROSUS, a number of artificial cycles with 
diftin<ft names, which fi.em to indicate a know-- 
ledge of the period in vvhicli the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve ; they arc laid alfo to have 
known the moft wonderful pow'crs of nature, 
and thence to have acquired rhe fame of magi- 
cians and enchanters. But I will only detain 
you with a few remarks on that metaphyfical 
ihcology which has been profefied immemo- 
fially by a numerous of Perjians and Hindus, 

was carried in part iiJ!b Greece, and prevails 
now among the learned Mufelinans, who 

fomer 
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ibmetimes avow it without reierve. The mo- 
dern philolbphers of this perfuaiion are called 
Sitjis^ either from the Greek word for or 

from the woollen mantle which they ufcd to 
wear in fome provinces of Perjia. Their fuuda^ 
mental tenets are. That nothing exifts abiblutely 
but God ; that the human foul is an emanation 
from his eflence, and, though divided for r 
time from its heavenly fource, will he finally 
re-united with it ; that the higheft pofiible hap« 
piuels will arife from its re- union ; and that the 
chief good of mankind, in this tranfitoiy world, 
confifis in as perfe£l: an union with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal frame 
will allow ; that, for this purpofe, they Ihould 
break all connexion (or taalluk^ as they call it) 
with extrinfick objedls, and pafs through life 
without attachments^ as a fwimmcr in the ocean 
strikes freely without the impediment of clothes ; 
that they ftiould be ftraight and free as the cy- 
prels, whole fruit is hardly perceptible, and 
not fink under a load like fruit-trees attached to 
3 trellis; that if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the foul, the idea of celefiial 
beauty mull overwhelm it in extatick delight 
that, for want of apt words to exprefs the di- 
vine perfedlions and the ardour of devotion, we 
tnuft borrow fuch expreflions as approach the 
neareft to our ideas, and (peak of ffeautjr an4 

Lew 
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Jjone in a tranfcendant and myftical fenfe ; that, 
like a reed torn from its native bank, like wax 
Separated from its delicious honey, the foul of 
man bewails its difunion with melancholy rnujickj 
and Iheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, 
waiting pallionately for the moment of its ex- 
tindlion, as a difengagement from earthly tram- 
mels, and the means returning to its Only 
Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the minuter 
and more fubtile metaphyficks of the 
which are mentioned in T^he Dabijlan') is the 
wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modern 
Ferjian poets, efpecially of the fweet Ha’fiz 
and the great Maulavt : fuch is the fyftem of 
the Vedanii philofophers and beft lyrick poets of 
Jndifi ; and as it was a fyftem of the higheft an- 
tiquity in both nations, it may be added to the 
many other proofs of an immemorial affinity 
between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments of Perfiau 
fculpture and architecture, we have already 
made fuch obfervations as were fufficient for 
our purpofe ; nor will you be furprifed at the 
' diverfiiy between the figures at Elephanta^ 
which are manifeftly Hindu, and thofe at Prr- 
Jepolls, which are merely Sabian, if you conr 
cur with me in believing, that the I'aMhti 
JemJbid was credled after the time of C a y'umer s, 
V^bep the Brahmans had migrated from Jran^ 

and 
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and when their intricate mythology had been fu- 
perl^ed by the hmpler adoration of the planets 
and of fire. 

IV. As to the fclences or arts of the old Prr- 
^afis, I have little to fay ; and no complete evi- 
dence of them is found to exifl. Mohs an fpeaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the Pahluvi 
language ; and Bahman afTured me, that Ibme 
fcanty remains of them had been preferved. 
Their mufic and painting, which Naza'mi ce- 
lebrated, have irrecoverably perifhed ; and in 
regard to Ma^ni', the painter and impoftor, 
whofe book of drawings called Artang^ which he 
pretended to be divine, is fuppofed to have been 
deflroyed by the Chmefe^ in whofe dominions 
he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too mo- 
dern to throw any light on the queftions before 
us concerning the origin of nations and the in- 
habitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reafbning, that a powerful monarchy 
was eftablilhed in Iritti long before the Ajjyrianf 
or Pipdadiy government ; that it was in truth 
a Hindu monarchy, though if any chufe to call 
it Qufiany Cafdean^ or Scythian, we (hall not 
enter into a debate on mere names ; that it fub- 
fifled many centuries ; and that its hiftory has 
been ingrafted on that of the Hindut, who 
founded the monarcliies of Ayodbyh and Indra^ 

frejtba*. 
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frefiha ; that the language of the firfl: TerJiaA 
empire was the mother of the Sanfcrit^ and con- 
fequently of the Zend and Parjiy as well as of 
Greeks Latin^ and Gothick ; that the language 
of xhc^jUyrians was the parent of Ckaldaick and 
Pablavi ; and that the primary Tartarian lan- 
guage alfo had been current in the fame empire ; 
although, as the Tartars h?iA no books, or even 
letters, we cannot with certainty trace their un- 
poliOied and variable idioms. We difeover 
therefore in Terjia^ at the earliefl: dawn of hif- 
tory, the three diftinft races of men, whom 
1 deferibed on former occafions as pofleflTors of 
Indian Arabia., Tartary ; and whether they 
were colle£ted in Iran from diftant regions, or 
diverged from it, as fiom a common center, we 
lhall eafilydeterminc by the following confidera-* 
tions. 

Let us obferve In the firfl: pl.icc the cen- 
tral pofition of Iran, which is bounded by Ara- 
hiay by Taftary^ and by India ; whilft Arabia 
lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote from 
Tartary t and divided even from the Ikirts of IH- 
£a by a conilderable gulf ; no country, there- 
fore, but Perjia feems likely to have fent forth 
its coltxfies to all the kingdoms of AJia. The 
Brdbmans could never have migrated from 
<£0 to LrctHf becaufe they arc exprefsly forlud- 
4en by their oldeft exifting laws to leave the re- 
.gign which they inhabit at this day ; the 

Arabs 
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jirabs have not even a tradition of an emigra* 
tion into Perjta before Mohammed, nor had 
they indeed any inducement to quit their beauti- 
ful and extenfivedom tins : and as to the Tartars^ 
we have no trace in hiftory of their departure 
from their plains and forefts till the invalion of 
the MeJeSy who, according to etymologifts, 
were the fons of Madai ; and even they were 
condudfed by princes of an AJJyrian family. 

1 he three races therefore, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned (and more than three we 
have not yet found), migrated from /nm, as from 
their common country. And thus the Saxon 
chronicle, I prefume from good authority, 
brings the frft inhabitants of Britain from 
Armenia ; while a late very learned writer con- 
cludes, after all his laborious rcfearches, that 
the Goths or Scythians came from Perjta ; and 
another contends \\ ith great force, that both 
the IriJ}} and old Britons proceeded feverally 
from the borders of the Cajpian ; a coincidence 
of conclufions from diHerent media, by perfons 
wholly unconnedted, which could Icarce have 
happened, if they weie not grounded on (olid 
principles. We may therefore hold this propo^ 
lition firmly eftabliflied. That Iran, or Perjia in 
its largeft lenfe, was the truTe center of popu- 
lation, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts; 
which, indead of travelling weftward only, as 
it has been fancifully fuppoled, or eadward, as 

might 
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might with equal reafon have been aflerteJ^ 
were expanded in all dire<5lions to all the regions 
cf the world in w^hich the Hindu race had fet- 
tled under various denominations. But, whe- 
ther Afia has not produced other races of men 
diftinfi from the Hindus^ the Arabs^ or the Tar- 
tars^ or whether any apparent diverfity may not 
have fprungfrom an intermixture of thofe three 
in different proportions, muft be the fubjed of 
a future enquiry. 


DIS. 
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dissertation vii. 


ON THE 

CHINESE, 


^EING THE^EVENTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
)3ELIVEREDTO THE SOCIETY FEB. 25, I79O. 


Gentlemen, 

A lthough we are at this moment con- 
lidcrably nearer to the frontier of China 
than to the fartheft limit of the Brilijh domi- 
nions in Hindujlany yet the firft ftep that we 
ihalltake in the philofophical journey which 
1 propofe for your entertainment at the prefent 
meeting, will carry us to the utmoft verge of 
the habitable globe known to the bell geogra- 
phers of old Greece and Egypt ^ beyond the 
boundary of whofe knowledge we (hall dilcern, 
from the heights of the northern mountains, an 
Empire nearly equal in iiirface to a fquare of 
fifteen degrees ; an Empire, of which 1 do not 

P mean 
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mean to affign the precife limits, but which we 
may confider, for the purpofe of this Difler- 
tation, as embraced on two lldes by 'Tartary 
and India, while the ocean feparatcs its other 
lides from various AJiatick ifles of great im- 
portance in the commercial fyftem of Europe : 
annexed to that immenfe tradt of land is the 
peninfula of Corea, which a vaft oval bafon di- 
vides from Nifon or ’japan ; a celebrated and 
imperial ifland, bearing in arts and in arms, ia 
advantage of lituation, but not in felicity of go- 
vernment, a pre-eminence among eaftern king- 
doms analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the weft. So many climates are in- 
cluded in fo prodigious an area, that while the 
principal emporium of China lies nearly under 
the tropiek, its metropolis enjoys the tempera- 
ture of Samarkand : fuch too is the divcrfity of 
foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fomc 
of them are exquifitcly fertile, richly culti- 
vated, and extremely populous, others are 
barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with 
plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in 
Scythia ; and thofe either wholly dclcrtrd, or 
peopled by lavage hordes, who, if they be not 
ftill independent, have been vory lately fubdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a 
monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 
of faith in a Chinefe poem, of which I have feeu 
a tranflation. 

Th^ 
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The word China, concerning which I fliall 
ofFer feme new remarks, is well known to the 
people whom we call the Chinefe ; but they 
never apply it (I fpeak of the learned among 
them) to themfelves, or to their country : 
themfelvcs, according to Father Visdelou, 
tiiey deferibe as the^fo^/ir^ Han, or of Ibme 
other illuftrious family, by the memory of whole 
aftions they flatter their national pride ; and 
their country they call Chum-cue, or the Central 
Kingdom, reprelenting it in their lymbolical 
charadlers by a parallelogram exa£Hy bife£led : 
at other times they difliiiguilh it by the words 
Hien-hia, or Wliat is under Heaven, meaning 
a// that is valuable on Earth. Since they never 
name themfelves with moderation, they would 
have no right to complain, if they knew that 
European authors have ever Ipoken of them in 
the extremes of applaufe or of cenfure : by 
fome they have b:en extolled as the oldeft and 
the wifeft, as the moll learned and moft inge- 
nious, of nations ; whilft others have derided 
their pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their 
government as abominable, and arraigned their 
manners as inhuman, without allowing them, 
an element of fcience, or a lingle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to fome more an- 
cient and more civilized race of men. The 
truth perhaps lies, where we ulually find it, 

betweea 
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between the extremes ; but it is not my dedgn M 
accufe or to defend the Chinefe^ to deprefs or to 
aggrandize them ; I fhall confine myfelf to the 
difcuffion of a queftion connefted with my 
former Difcourfes, and far lefs eafy to be folved 
than any hitherto ftarted : “ Whence came 
** the lingular people, who long had governed 
** China, before they were conquered by the 
“ Tartars?'* On this problem, the Iblution 
of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial interefts, but a very 
material connexion, if I miftake not, with in- 
terefts of a higher nature, four opinions have 
been advanced, and all rather peremptorily 
aflerted, than fupported by argument and evi- 
dence. By a few writers it has been urged, 
that the Chinefe are an original race, who have 
dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, in the 
land which they now polTefs : by others, and 
chieflyby themiflionaries, itis aflerted, that they 
Ijprang from the fame ftock with the Hebrews 
and Arabs : a third aflertion is, that of the Arabs 
themfclves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it in- 
dubitable that they were originally Tartars 
defeending in wild clans from the fteeps of 
Imaus : and a fourth, at leaft as dogmatically 
pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brdhmansy who‘ decide, without allowing 
any appe'al from their decifion, that the Chinas 

(for 
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(for fo they are named in Sanfcrit) were 
Hindus of the CJhatriya^ or military, clafs, 
who, abandoning the privileges of their tribe, 
rambled in different lx)dies to the north-eaft of 
Bengal ; and forgetting by degrees the rites 
and religion of their anceftors, eftablilhed fe- 
parate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys which are 
now poffefled by them. If any one of the three 
laft opinions be juft, thefirft of them muft ne- 
ceflarily be rclinquifhed ; but of thofe three, 
the firft cannot poflibly be fuftained ; becaufe 
it refts on no firmer fupport than a foolifh re- 
mark, whether true or falfe, that Sem., in Chi~ 
nefe, means ///^ znA procreation \ and becaufe a 
tea-plant is not more different from a palm, 
than a Chinefe from an Arab : they are men, 
indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables ; 
but human fagacity could not, I believe, dif- 
cover any other trace of refemblance between 
them. One of the Arabs ^ indeed, an account 
of whole voyage to India and China has been 
tranflated by Renaudot, thought the Chinefe 
not only handfomer (according to his ideas of 
beauty) than the Hindus^ but even more like 
his own countrymen in features, habiliments, 
carriages, manners and ceremonies; and this 
may be true, without proving an adlual re- 
femblance between the Chinefe and Arabs, ex- 

P 3 ccpt 
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cept ill drefs and complexion. The next opi- 
nion is more connc6ted with that of the Brah- 
mans than M. Pauw, probably, imagined; 
for though he tells us exprefsly, that by Scy- 
thians he meant the '■lurks or Tartars, yet the 
dragon on the ftandard, and fome other pecu- 
liarities, from which he would infer a clear 
affinity between the old Tartars and the Cbi- 
nefe, belonged indubitably to thofe Scythians 
who are known to have been Goths ; and the 
Goths had manifeftly a common lineage with 
the Hindus, if his own argument, in the Pre- 
face to his Refcarches, on the limilarity of 
language be, as all men agree it is, irrefra- 
gable. That the Lhinefe \\ ere anciently of a 
Tartarian flock, is a piopohtion, which I can- 
not otherwil'e difprove for the prelent, than by 
infilling on the total diffimilarity of the two races 
in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts 
of imagination, which the Tartars, by their 
own account, never cultivated ; but if we Ihew 
flrong grounds for believing that the firfl Chi- 
nefe were actually of an Indian race, it will fol- 
low, that M. Pauw and the are miftaken ; 
it is to the dilluffion of this new, and, in my 
opinion, very interefting point, that I fhall con- 
fine the remainder of my Difeourfe. 

In the Sanferit Inflitutes of Civil and Reli- 
gious Duties, reveal^, as the Hindus believe, 

by 
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ty Menu, the fon of Brahma', we find the 
following curious paflage : “ Many families of 
** the military clafs, having gradually aban- 
** doned the ordinances of the Fecfa, and 
** the company of Brahinans, lived in a ftate 
“ of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca 
“ and Odra^ thole of Drav/ra and Cafn-~ 
“ ^ojaf the Tavanas and Sacas, the Paradas 
“ and Pahlavas, the Ch'mas and fome other 
“ nations.” A full comment on this text 
would here be fuperfluous ; but fince the tef- 
timony of the Indian author, who, though 
certainly not a divine perfonage, was as cer- 
tainly a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hif- 
torian, is diredt and pofitive, difinterefled and 
unfufpedled, it would, 1 think, decide the 
<]ueftion before us, if we could be fure that 
the word China fignified a Cbinefcy as all the 
PanditSy whom I have feparately confultcd, 
aflert with one voice : they affure me, that 
the CUnas of Menu fettled in a fine countiy 
to the north-eaft of Gauvy and to the eaft of 
Camariip and Netal ; that they have long been, 
and £lill are, famed as ingenious artificers ; and 
that they had themfolves feen old Chinefe idols., 
which bore a manifed relation to the primitive 
religion of Indioy before Buddha’s appear- 
ance in it. A well-informed Pandit (hewed 
nae a Sanferit book in Cajhmirian letters, which* 

P 4 he 
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he laid, was revealed by Siva himfelf, and 
entitled Sa^ifangama ; he read to me a whole 
chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the 
Chinas^ who were divided, fays the author, 
into near two hundred clans. 1 then laid before 
him a map of AJia ; and when I pointed to 
Cajhm'tr^ his own country, he inftantly placed 
his finger on the north- weftern provinces of 
China, where the Chinas^ he faid, firft efta- 
blilhed themfelves ; but he added, that Maha~ 
china, which was alfo mentioned in his book, 
extended to the eaftern and fouthern oceans. 
I believe, ncverthelefs, that the Chinefe Em- 
pire, as we now call it, was not formed when 
the laws of Menu were colle£led ; and for this 
belief, lb repugnant to the general opinion, I 
am bound to offer my beft realbns. If the 
outline of hiftory and chronology for the lall 
two thoufand years be correctly traced, (and 
we muft be hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the 
poems of Ca'li'da's werecompofed before the 
beginning of our era : now it is clear from in- 
ternal and external evidence, that the Ramayan 
and Mahabhkrat were confiderably older than 
the productions of that poet ; and it appears 
from the ftyle and metre of the Dherma Sajira, 
revealed by Menu, that it was reduced to 
writing long before the age of Va'lmic or 
Vya'sa, the fecond of whom names it with 

applaufe : 
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applaufe : we ihall pot, therefore, be thought 
extravagant, if we place the compiler of thofe 
laws between a thoufand and fifteen hundred 
years before Christ ; efpecially as Buddha, 
whofe age is pretty well afeertained, is not 
mentioned in them j but in the twelfth cen- 
tury before our era, the Chinefe Empire was at 
leaft in its cradle. This fadk it is neceflary to 
prove ; and my firft witnefs is Confucius 
himfelf. I know to what keen fatire I fhall 
expofe myfclf by citing that philofopher, after 
the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againfl him 
and againft the tranflators of his mutilated, but 
valuable, works ; yet I quote, without fcruple, 
the book entitled Lu'n Yu', of which I poflefs 
the original with a verbal tranflatioii, and which 
1 know to be fufficiently authentick for my 
prefent purpofe : in the fecond part of it 
CoN-FU-Tsu declares, that “ although he, 
♦* like other men, could relate, as mere lefl'vjns 
“ of morality, the hiftories of the firft and 
fecond imperial houfes, yet, for want of evi- 
(kncCf he could giye no certain account of 
them.’' Now, if the Chinefe themfelves 
do not even pretend, that any hiftorical mp-' 
nument exifted, in the age of Coivucius, 
preceding the rife of their third dynafty^ about 
eleven hundred years before the Chrijiian epoch, 
we may juftly conclude, that the reign of 
Vu'vAM was in the infancy of their Empire^ 

which 
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ivhich hardly grew to maturity till fome ages af- 
ter that prince ; and it has been aflerted by very 
Xeanvicd Europeans, that even of the third dy- 
nafty, which he has the fame of having raifed, no 
wnfufpefted memorial can now be produced. 

It was not till the eighth century before the 
birth of Our Saviour, that a fmall kingdom was 
ere£ted in the province of Shen-v, the capital 
of which ftood nearly in the thirty -fifth degree 
of northern latitude, and about five degrees to 
the weft of Si-gan : both the country and its 
metropolis were called Ch'in, and the dominion 
of Its princes was gra.’.ually extended to the eaft 
and weft. A king of Ch'n, who makes a figure in 
the Sh/ihnoma among the allies of Afr asiya'c, 
was, I prcllime, a iin’crelgn of the country 
juft mentioned ; and the liver of Ch’:n, which 
the poet frequently names as the limit of his 
caftern geogiaphy, lecms to have been the2^//ow 
River, which the Chhiefe introduce at the be- 
ginning of their fabulous annals. I fhould be 
tempted to expatiate on fo curious a fubjeft ; 
but the prefent occafion allows nothing fuper- 
fluous, and permits me only to add, that Man- 
gvkha'n died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century/ before the city of Ch'.n, which was 
afterwards taken by Kublaj ; and that the poets 
of Iran perpetually allude to the diftrifls around 
it which they celebrate, with Chegil apd Kho^ 
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■ten, for a number of mufk-animals roving on 
their hills. The territory of Ch'm, fb called 
by the old Hindus, by the Pcrjians, and by the 
Chinefe (while the Greeks and Arabs were 
obliged, by their defective articulation, to mif- 
call it Sin'), gave its name to a race of Emperors, 
whofe tyranny made their memory fo unpopu- 
lar, that the modern inhabitants of Clrna hold 
the word in abhorrence, and fpeak of rhem- 
felves as the people of a milder and more vir- 
tuous dynafty ; but it is highly probable that 
the whole nation dclcendcil from the Ch nas of 
Menu, and mixing with the Tartais, by 
whom the plains of Honan and the more 
Ibuthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men whom we 
now fee in pofleflion of the nobleft empire in 
AJia. 

In fupport of an opinion, w'^hich 1 offer as the 
refult of long and anxious inquiries, I flrould 
regularly proceed to examine the language and 
letters, religion and philofbphy, of the prefent 
Chinefe, and fubjoin fome remarks on their an- 
cieiit monuments, on their fcience, and on their 
arts, both liberal and mechanical : but their 
fpoken language, not having been preferved by 
the ufual fymbols of articulate founds, muft 
have been for many ages in a continual flux ; 
their Utters, if we may fo call them, are 
merely the fymbols of ideas ; their popular 

religion 
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religion was imported from India in an age 
comparatively modern ; and their philofopby 
feems yet in fo rude a ftate, as hardly to deferve 
the appellation : they hsive no ancient monuments^ 
from which their origin can be traced even by 
plaulible conjefture ; their faiences are wholly 
exotic ky and thtir mechanical arts hzye nothing 
in them charadteriftic of a particular family ; 
nothing which any fet of men, in a country fb 
highly favoured by nature, might not have dif- 
covered and improved. They have, indeed, 
both national mufic and national poetry, and 
both of them beautifully pathetick ; but of 
painting, fculpture, or arebitedure, as arts of 
imagination, they feem (like other Jfaticks') 
to have no idea. Inftead, therefore, of enlarg- 
ing leparately on each of thofe heads, I fhall 
briefly enquire, how far the literature and re- 
ligious pra£tices of China confirm or oppole the 
propofition which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. de 
G u IGNES, on the fubjedt before us, is nearly 
connected with that of the Bridjmans : he main- 
tains, that the Chinefe were emigrants from 
Egypt ; and the Egyptians, or Ethiopians (for 
they were clearly the fame people), had indubi- 
tably a common origin with the old natives of 
India, as the affinity of their languages, and of 
their inflru£tions, both religious snd political, 
fully evinces 5 but that Cbine^ was peopled a few 

centuries 
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centuries before our era by a colony from the 
banks of the Niky though neither Perjians nor 
Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare 
authority even of fo learned a man cannot fup- 
port ; and fince reafon grounded on fafts can 
alone decide fuch a queftion, we have a right to 
demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments 
than any that he has adduced. The hierogly- 
phicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a ftrong refem- 
blance to the mythological fculptures and paint> 
ings of India, but feem wholly diffimilar to 
the fymbolical lyftem of the Chinefe, which 
might eafily have been invented (as they aflert) 
by an individual, and might very naturally have 
been contrived by the firft Chinas, or out-caft 
Hindus, who either never knew, or had for- 
gotten, the alphabetical characters of their 
wifer anceftors. As to the table and bull of 
Isis, they feem to be given up as modern 
forgeries ; but, if they were indifputably ge- 
nuine, they would be nothing to the purpofe ; 
for the letters on the buft appear to have been 
defigned as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of 
them (if they really were fabricated in Europe) 
was uncommonly happy, fince two or three of 
them are exaCtly the fame with thole on a metal 
pillar yet Handing in the north of India, In 
Egypt, if we can rely on the teftimoiiy of the 
Greeks, who Hudied no language but their own, 

there 
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there were two fets of alphabetical charaflers j 
the one popular ^ like the various letters ufed in 
our Indian proviuces ; and the other facer dotaly 
like the Ddvanrgariy efpecially that form of it 
which we fee in the Kda : befidcs which, they 
had two forts of facred fcuipiwe ; the one fim- 
ple, like the figures of Buddha and the three 
Ra'mas ; and the other allegorical, like the 
images of GanI'/sa, or Divine IVi/doniy and 
Isa'ni', or Nature, with all their emblematical 
accompaniments : but the real charaSler of the 
Chinefe appears wholly diftindl from any Egyp- 
tian writing, either myfterious or popular ; and 
as to the fancy of M. de Guignes, that the 
complicated fymbols of China were at firfl no 
more than Phenician monograms, let us hope, 
that he has abandoned fb wild a conceit, which 
he ftarted probably with no other view than to 
difplay his ingenuity and learning. 

We have ocular proof, that the few radical 
charadlers of the Chinefe were originally (like 
our aftroiiomical and chymical fymbols) the 
piftures or out-lines of vilible objefls, or figu- 
rative figns for fimple ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the mofi; ingenious, combinations 
and the livelieft metaphors ; but as the fyftem 
is peculiar, I believe, to themfelves and the Ja- 
panefe, it would be idle and oflentatious to enlarge 
on it at prefent ; and, ‘ for the reafons already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor weakens 

the 
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xlie opinion which I endeavour to fupport. 
The fame may as truly be faid of their fpoken 
language ; for, independently of its conllant 
fluctuation during a feries of ages, it has the 
peculiarity of excluding four or five founds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped 
into monofyllables, even when the ideas cx- 
prefled by them, and the written lymbols for 
thofe ideas, are very complex. This hasarifen, 
1 fuppofe, from the Angular habits of the peo- 
ple ; for though their common tongue be fo 
ftmjically accented as to form a kind of recitative, 
yet it wants thofe grammatical accents, with- 
out which all human tongues would appear mo- 
nolyllabick ; thus Amita^ with an accent on 
the firft fyllable, means, in the Sanferit lan- 
guage, immeafurable ; and the natives of Ben- 
gal pronounce it Omito ; but n hen the reli- 
gion of Buddha, the fon of Mayd^ was carried 
hence into China, the people of that country, 
unable to pronounce the name of their new 
God, called him toe, the fon of Moye, and 
divided his epithet Amita into three lyllables 
O-Mi-To, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and expre/ling them in writing by 
three diftinCt fymbols. We may judge from' 
this inftance, whether a comparifon of their 
fpoken tongue with the dialeCts of other na- 
tions can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
their origin ; yet the inftance which I have 

given 
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given fupplies me with an argument from 
analogy, which I produce as conjedlural onlyj 
fcut which appears more plaufible the oftener I 
confider it. The BudiJha of the Hindus is un- 
queftionably the Foe of China ; but the great 
progenitor of the Chinefe is alfo named by them 
Fo-hi, where the fecond monofyllable fignifics, 
it feems, a VtSihn : now the anceftor of that 
military tribe whom the Hindus call the Chan~ 
dreevetnfa^ or children of the Moon, was, ac- 
cording to their Purdnas or legends, Buddha, 
or the genius of the planet Mercury, from 
whom, in the Jifih degree, defeendeda prince 
named Druhya j whom his father Yaya'ti 
fent in exile to the eaft of Hindujidn, with this 
imp’-ecation, “ May thy progeny be ignorant of 
“ the Veda I'* The name of the baniflied prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Chi^ 
neje ; and though I dare not conjefturc, that 
the laft fyllable of it has been changed into 
Yao, I may nevcrthelefs oblerve, that YaO 
was the fifth in defeentfrom Fo-hi, or at leaft 
the fifth mortal in the firft imperial dynafty ; 
that all Chtnefe hiftory before him is conlldered^ 
by the Chinefe themfelves, as poetical or fabu- 
lous; that his father Ti- CO, like the Indian king 
Yaya'ti, was the firft prince who married fe- 
veral women ; and that Fo-hi, the head of 
their race, appeared, fay the Chinefe^ in a pro- 
vince of the weft, and held his court in the ter- 
ritory 
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ritory of Ch'm, where the rovers mentioned 
ty the India legiflator are fuppofed to have 
fettled. Another circumftance in the parallel 
is very remarkable : according to Father De 
Fremare, in his Tra£lon Chine fe Mythology, 
the mother of Fo-Mi was the daughter of 
Heaven^ furnamed Flower-laving ; and as the 
nymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
river with a fimilar name, the found herfclf on 
a fudden encircled by a rainbow ; loon after 
which flic became pregnant, and at the end of 
twelve years was delivered of a Ion radiant as 
herfelf, who, among other titles, had that of 
Su'i, or S/ar of the Tear. Now, in the my. 
thological fyftem of the Hindus^ the nymph 
Ro'hini', who prefides over the fourth lunar 
manlion, was the favourite miftrefs of So'ma, 
or the Mooli, among whofe numerous epithets, 
we find Cumudanayaca, or delighting in a fpe- 
cies of water-flower, that bloflbms at night ; 
and their offspring was Budha, regent of a 
planet, and called alfo, from the names of his 
parents^ Rauhine'ya or Saumya. It is true, 
that the learned Millionary explains the word- 
Sifi by Jupiter; but an exaft refcmblance 
between two fuch fables could not have been 
expected ; and it is fulRcient for my purpole 
that they leem to have a family likenefs. The 
God Budha, fay the Indians, married Ida', 
CL whole 
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whofe father was prefervcd in a miraculous ark 
from an univerfal deluge ; now, although I 
cannot infill with confidence, that the rain- 
how in the Chinefe fable alludes to the Mofaick 
narrative of the Flood, nor build any folid ar- 
gument on the divine peribnage Niu-va, of 
whofe charafler, and even of whofe lex, the 
hillorians of China fpeak very doubtfully ; I 
may, nevcrthclcfs, allure you, after full en- 
quiry and confideration, that the Chinefe^ like 
the Hindus, believe this earth to have been 
wholly covered witli water, which, in works 
of undifputed authenticity, they dcfciibe as 
flowing abundantly, then fuhjiding, and fepa- 
rating the higher from the lower age of mankind', 
that the divifon of time, from which their poe- 
tical hifloty begins, juH preceded the appear- 
ance of Fo-hi on the mountains of Ch'.n, but 
that the great inundation,, in the reign of Yao, 
was either confined to the low-lands of his 
kingdom. If the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or if it contain any allufion to the Flood 
of Noah, has been ignorantly mifplaced by 
the Chinefe Annalills. 

The importation of a new religion into 
China, in the firft century of our Era, mull 
lead us to fuppofe, that the former lyllem, 
whatever it was, had been found inadequate to 
the purpofe of rellraining the great body of the 
people from thofe offences againft confcience 

and 
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ahd virtue which the civil power could not 
reach ; and it is hardly poflible that, without 
I'uch reftridtions, any government could long 
have fubhftcd with felicity ; for no government 
can long fubfift without equal juftice, and juf- 
tice cannot be adminiftered without the fandtions 
of religion. Of the religious opinions enter- 
tained by Confucius and his followers we 
may glean a general notion from the fragments 
of their works tranflated by Coupt.et ; they 
profefled a firm belief in the Supreme God, 
and gave a demonflration of his Being, and of 
his Providence, from the exquifite beauty and 
perfe6tion of the celeftial bodies, and the won- 
derful order of nature in the whole fabrick of 
the vilible world. From this belief they de-^ 
ducedafyftem of Ethicks, which the pbilofo- 
pher fums up in a few words at the dole of the 
Lunyu: “ He,” lays ConfUcius, “ who 
“ lhall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of 
“ Heaven governs the Univerfe, who lhall in 
all things chufe moderation, who lhall per- 
“ fedly know his own fpecies, and fo a£t 
“ among them, that his life and manners may ‘ 
“ conform to his knowledge of God and Man, 
“ may be truly faid to difeharge all the duties of 
“ a fage, and to be far exalted above the com- 
“ mon herd of the human race.” But fuch 
a religion and fuch morality could never have 
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been general ; and we find, that the people of 
China had an ancient fyftem of ceremonies and 
fuperilitions, which the government and the 
phllofophers appear to have encouraged, and 
which has an apparent affinity with fome parts 
f)f the oldeft Indian worfliip : they believe in 
the agency of genii, or tutelary Ipirits, pre- 
liding over the ftars and the clouds, over lakes 
and rivers, mountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, overall the elcmenti 
(of which, like the Hindus, they reckon Jive), 
and particularly over jire, the moft brilliant of 
them : to thofe deities they offered vitSlims on 
high places ; and the following paffage from 
the Sh't-cin, or Book of Odes, is very much in 
the flyle of the Brahmans : “ Even they who 
“ perform a facrifice with due reverence can- 
“ not perfectly affure themlelves, that the di- 

vine fpirits accept their oblations ; and far 
“ Icfs can they who adore the Gods with lan- 
“ guor and olcitancy clearly perceive their 
“ lacred illapfcs.” 

These areimperfe£l traces indeed, but they 
are traces of an affinity between the religion of 
Menu and that of the Chinas, whom he names 
among the apoftates from it. M. Le Gen- 
til, obferved, he fays, a ftrong refemblancc 
between the funeral rites of the Chinefe 
and the Sraddha of the Hindus ; and M. 
Bailly, after a learned inveftigation, 

concludes 
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concludes, that ** even the puerile and abfurd 
“ ftories of the Chinefe fabulifts contain a rem- 
nantof ancient Indian hiftory, with a faint 
“ (ketch of the firft Hindu ages.*’ 

As the Bauddhas, indeed, were Hindus^ it 
may naturally be imagined, that they carried 
into China many ceremonies pradifed in their 
own country; Bauddhas pofitively for* 

bad the immolation of cattle ; yet we know, 
that various animals, even bulls and men, were 
anciently facrificed by the Chinefe ; befides 
which we difeover many lingular marks of re- 
lation between them and the old Hindus : as in 
the remarkable period of four hundred and 
thirty-two thoujand^ and the cycle of Jixty^ 
years ; in the predilection for the myilical num- 
ber nine ; in many fimilar fads and great 
feftivals, efpecially at the folfticcs and equi- 
noxes ; in the juft mentioned obfequies, con- 
fiding of rice and fruits, offered to the manes 
of their ancedors ; in the dread of dying child- 
lefs, led fuch offering (hould be intermitted ; 
and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objects, which the Indians carried fo far, 
that Menu himfelf, where he allows a Brah- 
man to trade, if he cannot otherwile fupport 
life, abfolutely forbids “ his trafficking in any 
“ fort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, 
^ or made of woven bark.” 

0.3 All 
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All the circumftances which have been 
mentioned under the two heads of literature 
and religion feem colledlively to prove (as far as 
fuch a queftion admits proof) that the Chinefe 
and Hindus were originally the fame people ; but 
having been feparated near four thoufand years, 
have retained few ftrong features of their an- 
cient confanguinity, cfpecially as the Hindus 
have prefer ved their old language and ritual, 
while the Chinefe very foon loft both ; and the 
Hindus have conftantly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Chinefe^ by a mixture 
of Tartarian blood from the time of their firft 
eftablifliment, have at length formed a race 
diftiiuft in appearance both from Indians and 
Tartars. 

A SIMILAR d'.verfity has arifen, I believe, 
from fimilar caufes, between the people of 
China and Japan ; in the fecond of which na- 
tions we have now, or foon lhall have, as cor- 
rc(ft and as ample inftruclion as can poflibly be 
obtained without a perfect acquaintance wnth 
the Chinefe charadlers. 

Kfmpffr has taken from M. Titsikgh the 
honour of being the firft, and he from Kemp- 
FER tlut of being the only European^ who, 
by a long refidence in Japan., and a familiar in- 
tercourle with the principal natives of it, has 
been able to collect authentic materials for the 

natural 
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natural and civil hiftory of a country fecludedy 
as the Romans ufedtofayof our own Ifland, 
from the rejl of the World, The works of 
thofe illuftrious travellers will confirm and em- 
bellifh each other; and when M. Titsinoh 
lhall have acquired a knowledge of Chinefe, to 
which a part of his leifure in "Java will be de- 
voted, his precious collection ot books in that 
language, on the laws and revolutions, the na- 
tural productions, the arts, manufactures, and 
fciences, of 'Japan^ will be in his hands an 
inexhauftible mine of new and important in- 
formation. Both he and his predecellbr aflert 
with confidence, and I doubt not with truth, 
thztxhc Japanefe would refent, asaninfulton 
their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their de- 
feent from the Chine fe,, whom they furpafs in 
feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 
greater confequence, in military fpirit ; but 
they do not, I underfland, mean to deny, that 
they are a branch of the ftme ancient flem with 
the people of China ; and, were that faCt ever 
fo warmly contefted by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument, if the pre- 
ceding part of this Difcourfe, on the origiiv of 
the Chinefe., be thought to contain juft reafoning. 

In the firft place, it feems inconceivable, 
that the Japanefe^ who never appear to have 
been conquerors or conquered, fhould have 

4 adopted 
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adopted the whole lyftetn of Chinefe literature 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an 
immemorial connexion had not fubfifted be- 
tween the two nations ; or, ip other words, if 
the bold and ingeinous race who peopled Japan 
in the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Christ, and about fix hundred years after- 
wards eftablifhed their monarchy, had not 
carried with them the letters and learning 
which they and the Chinefe had poflefled in 
common ; but my principal argument is, that 
the IlinJu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed 
in Japan from the earlicft ages ; and among the 
idols worlhipped, according to Kempfeh* in 
that country belore the innovations of Sa'cya 
or Buddha, whom the Japanefe alfo cal| 
Amida, we find many of thole which we fee 
every day in the temples of Bengal ; particu- 
larly the Goddefs ‘with many arms., reprefenting 
the powers of nature, in Egypt named Isis, 
and here Isa'ni' or Isi', whole image, as it is 
exhibited by the German traveller, all the Brah~ 
mans to whom 1 fhewed it immediately recog- 
ni/,ed with a mixture of pleafureand enthufiafm. 
It is vciy true, that the Chinefe differ widely from 
the natives of Japan in their vernacular dia- 
lecbs, in external manners, and perhaps in the 
flrength of their mental faculties; but as wide 
a difference is obfervablc among all the nations 

of 
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of the Gothic family ; and we might account 
even for a greater diliimilarity, by conlidering 
the number of ages during which the feveral 
fwarms have been feparated from the great 
Indian hive, to which they primarily belonged. 

The modern Japanefe gave Kempfer the 
idea of polifhed Tartars ; and it is real’onable 
to believe, that the people of Jap. «, wlio were 
originally Hindus of the martial clafs, and ad- 
vanced farther eaftward than the Cb'mas, have, 
like them, infenfibly changed their features 
and charadlers by intermarriages with various 
T"artarlan tribes, whom they found loofely 
fcattered over their ifles, or who afterwards 
fixed their abode in them. 

Having now fliewn, in five Difeourfes, that 
the Arabs and Tartars were originally diftinft 
races, while the Hindus, Chine fe, and Japanefe^ 
proceeded from another ancient ftem, and that 
all the three Hems may be traced to Iran, as to 
a common centre, from wliich it is highly pro- 
bable, that they diverged in various dire£tions 
about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accompliflied my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the AJiatick nations ; but the 
queftions which I undertook to difcufs are not 
yet ripe for a ftri£t analytical argument ; and it 
will firft be necelTary to examine with ferupu- 
}ous attention all the detached or infulated races 

of 
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of men, who either inhabit the borders of 
India ^ Arabia^ Tartary^ Perjia^ and China, or 
arc inrerfperfed in the mountainous and uncul- 
tivated parts of thofe extenfive regions. 

To this examination I fliall, at our next An- 
nual Meeting, allot an entire Difeourfe ; and 
if, after all our inquiries, no more than three 
primitive races can be found, it will be a fubfe- 
quent confideration, whether thofe three flocks 
had one common root, and, if they had, by 
what means that root was preferved amid the 
violent fhocks which our whole globe appears 
evidently to have fuflained, 
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HINZUAN OR JOHANNA. 


//INZ V AN {z name which has been gra- 
dually corrupted into Anzuavie, Anjuarty 
‘Juannyy and Johanna) has been governed about 
two centuries by a colony of and exhibits 
acurious inftance of the flow approaches towards 
civilization which are made by a fmall commu- 
nity, with many natural advantages, but with 
few means of improving them, ^^n account of 
this African ifland, in which we hear the 
language and fee the manners of Arahiay may 
neither be uninterefting in itfelf, nor foreign to 
the objefls of enquiry propofed at the inflitution 
pf our Society. 
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On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after 
a voyage in the Crocodile of ten weeks and 
two days from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd^ 
our eyes were delighted with a profpe£t fo 
beautiful, that neither a painter nor a poet could 
perfeflly reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, 
that it can juftly be conceived by fuch only as 
have been in our preceding fituation. It was 
the fun riling in full fplcndour on the ifle of 
JVlayata (as the feamen called it), which we 
had joyfully dilHnguilhed the preceding after- 
noon by the height of its peak, and which now 
appeared at no great diftance from the windows 
of our cabin ; while Hinzuan, for which we 
bad fb long panted, was plainly difcernible 
a-head, where its high lands prclcnted them- 
lelves with remarkable boldnefs. The weather 
was fair ; the water fmooth ; and a gentle 
breeze drove us ealily before dinner-time round 
a rock, on which the Brilliant ftruck juft a year 
before, into a commodious road *, where we 
dropped our anchor early in the evening : we 
had feen Mobila^ another lifter ifland, in the 
courle of the day. 

The frigate was prefently furrounded with 
canoes, and the deck loon crowded with na- 
tives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, 
who walhed linen, to the half-naked Have, 

• Lat. 12°. 10'. 47", S. Long. 44®. 25' 5 ', E. by the 
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Xvho only paddled. Moft of them had letters 
of recommendation from EngliJhmenj which 
none of them were able to read, though thev 
fpoke Englijh intelligibly ; and fome appeared 
vain of titles which our countrymen had 
given them in play, according to their fup- 
pofcd ftatioiis ; sjive had lords, dukes, andi 
princes on board, foliciting our cuftom, and 
importuning us for prefcnrs. In fa£l:, they were 
too fenfible to be proud of empty founds, but 
juftly imagined, that thole ridiculous titles 
would ferve as marks of difl:in£tion, and, by 
attradting notice, procure for them fomething 
fubftantial. The only men of real confequence 
in the ifland, whom we fiw before we landed, 
were the Governor Abdullah, fecond coufiii 
To the King, and his brother Alwi', with their 
feveral fons ; all of whom wall again be parti- 
cularly mentioned : they underftood Arabicky 
feemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and 
admired my copies of the Alkoran ; fome verles 
of which they I'ead, whilfl: Alwi' peruled the 
opening of another Arabian manufeript, and 
explained it in EngliJIj more accurately than 
could have been expc<fted. 

The next morning fhewed us the ifland in 
all its beauty ; and the fcenc was lb diver fified, 
that a dillindt view of it could hardly have been 
exhibited by the beft pencil : you muft, there- 
fore, be fatlsficd wtth a mere defeription, writ- 
ten 
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ten on the very fpot, and compared attentively 
with the natural landfcape. We were at an- 
chor in a fine bay, and before us was a vaft am- 
phitheatre, of which you may form a general 
notion by picturing in your minds a multitude 
of hills infinitely varied in fize and figure, and 
then fuppofing them to be thrown together, 
with a kind of artlefs lymmetry, in all imagi- 
nable pofitions. The back ground was a feries 
of mountains, one of which is pointed, near 
half a mile perpendicularly high from the level 
of the fea, and little more than three miles 
from the fliore : all of them were richly clothed 
with wood, chiefly fruit-trees, of an exquifitc 
verdure. I had fcen many a mountain of a 
flupendous height in Wales and SwlJJerland^ 
but never faw one before, round the bofom of 
W'hich the clouds were almoft continually rol- 
ling, while its green fumniit rofe flourilhing above 
them, and received from them an additional 
brightnefs. Next to this diftant ran^e of hills 
was another tier, part of which appeared 
charmingly verdant, and part rather barren ; 
but the contrail of colours changed even this 
nakednefs into a beauty : nearer Hill w'cre in- 
numerable mountains, or rather cliff's, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite 
to the beach ; fo that every lhade of green, the 
fweetell of colours, was difplayed at one view 

by 
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by land and by water. But nothing conduced 
more to the variety of this enchanting profpeft 
than the many rows of palm-trees, efpecially 
the tall and graceful Ateca’s, on the Ihores, in 
the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where 
one might almoft fuppofe them to have been 
planted regularly by delign. A more beautiful 
appearance can fcarce be conceived, than fuch 
a number of elegant palms in fuch a fituaiion, 
with luxuriant tops, like verdant plumes, placed 
at juft intervals, and (hewing between them 
part of the remoter landlcape, while they left 
the reft to be fupplied by the beholder’s imagi- 
nation. The town of Mutfam ’idb lay on our 
left, remarkable at a diftance for the tower of 
the principal Mofque, which was built by 
Ham'maii, a Queen of theifland, from whom 
the prefent King is defeended ; a littL on our 
right was a fmall town, called Bjntuni. Neither 
the territory of Avee, with its olives, date- 
trees, and cyprefles, nor the iftes cf Hires., 
with their delightful orange-groves, appeared 
fo charming to me as the view from the road of 
Hinzuan ; which, nevcrthclcfs, is far fnrpalTed, 
as the Captain of the Crocodile aftiircd us, by 
many of the iflands in the fouthern ocean. If life 
were not too (liort for the complete difeharge of 
all our refpeiftive duties, publick and private, 
and for the acquifition even of necefi'ary know- 
ledge 
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ledge in any degree of perfeftion, with how 
much pleafure and improvement might a great 
part of it be fpcnt in admiring the beauties of 
th is wonderful orb, and contemplating the na- 
ture of man in all its varieties ! 

Wt. haftened to tread on firm land, to which 
we had been fo long difuled, and went on fliore, 
after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor’s vilit. As we walked, attended by a 
crowd of natives, I furprized them by reading 
aloud an Arabic k infeription over the gate of a 
Mofque, and ftill more, when I entered it, by 
explaining four fentences, which were written 
very diftinftly on the wall, fignifying, “ that 
“ the world was given us for our own edifica- 
“ tion, not for the purpofe of raifing fump- 
“ tuous buildings ; life, for the difeharge of 
“ moral and religious duties, not for pleafu table 
“ indul enccs ; wealth, to be liberally be- 
“ flowed, not avar.cioufly hoarded ; and learn- 
ing to produce good adtions, not empty dif- 
pute‘,” We could not but refpedl the 
temple even of a falfe prophet, in which we 
fovuid fuch excellent morality ; we law nothing 
better among the Roniijh trumpery in the 
church at Madera. 

When we came to Abdullah’s houfe, 
we were condudled through a fmall court-yard 
into an open room, on each fide of which was 

a large 
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ft large and convenient Ibfa, and above it a high 
bed-place in a dark recefs, over which a chintz 
Counterpane hung down from the ceiling ; this 
is the general fotm of the heft rooms in the 
ifland 5 and moft of the tolerable houl'es have a 
fimilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the 
court, that there may be at all hours a place in 
the fhade for dinner or fbr repofe. We were 
entertained with ripe dates from Temen^ and 
the milk of cocoa-nuts ; but the heat of the 
room, which feemed acceffible to all who chofe 
to enter it, and the feent of mufic or civet, 
with which it was perfumed, foon made us de- 
firous of breathing a purer air ; nor could I be 
detained long by the Arabick manuferipts 
which the Governor produced, but which ap- 
peared of little ufc, and confequently of no 
value, except to filch as love mere curiofities t 
one of them, indeed, relating to the penal law 
of the Mohammedans y I would gladly have 
purchafed at a juft price ; but he knew not what 
to a(k, and I knew that better books on that fiib- 
jeft might be procured in Bengal. He then 
offered me a black boy for one of my Alkorans, 
and prefled me to barter an Indian drefs, which 
he had feen on board the fhip, for a cow and calf ; 
the golden flippers attrafted him moft, fince his 
wife, he laid, would like to wear them ; and 
for that realbn I made him a prefent of them > 

R but 
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but had dcftincd the book and the robe for his 
fuperior. No high opinion could be formed of 
Sayyad Abdullah, who feemed very eager 
for gain, and very fervile where he expeded it. 

Our next vifit was to Shaikh Sa'lim, the 
King’s eldeft fon ; and if we had feen him fIrfV, 
the ftate of civilization in Hinzmn would have 
appeared at its loweft ebb ; the worft EngHJh 
hackney in the worft ftable is better lodged, 
and looks more princely than this heir ap- 
parent ; but though his mien and apparel were 
extremely favage, yet allowance (hould have 
been made for his illnefs, which, as we after- 
wards learned, was an abfeefs in the fpleen, a 
diforder not uncommon in that country, and 
frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian 
pradlice, by the actual cautery. He was in- 
ceflantly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with 
Ihcll-lime ; a cuftom bon owed, 1 fuppofe, from 
the hidians, who greatly improve the com- 
pofition with fpiccs and betel-leaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor : all the natives 
of rank chewed it, but not, I think, to lb great 
an excefs. Prince Sa'lim from time to time 
gazed at himl'elf with complacency in a piece 
of broken looking-glafs, which was glued on a 
fmall board, a fpecimen of wretcheduefs which 
we obferved in no other houfe ; but many cir- 
cumftances convinced us that the apparently 

lovr 
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low condition of his Royal Highnefs, who 
was not on bad terms with his father, and 
feemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly 
from his avarice. His brother Hamdullah, 
who generally refidcs in the town of Domoni^ 
has a very different charadter, being efteemed a 
man of worth, good fenfe, and learning : he 
had Come the day before to Matfmudo, on hear- 
ing that an Englijh frigate was in the road ; and 
1 having gone out for a few minutes to read an 
Arahick infeription, found him on my return 
devouring a manufeript, w'hich I had left with 
fome of the company. He is a Kadi or Mo- 
hammedan judge ; and as he feemed to have 
more knowledge than his countrymen, 1 was 
extremely concerned that I had fo little conver- 
fation with him. The King, ShaiKiiAiimed, 
has a younger fon, named Abdullah, whofe 
ufual refidcnce is in the town of JVdnt, which 
he feldom leaves, as the ftate of his health is 
very infirm. Since the fucceflion to the title 
and authority of Sultan is not unalterably fixed 
in one line, but requires confirmation by the 
Chiefs of the ifland, it is not improbable that 
they may hereafter be conferred on Prince 
Hamdullah. 

A LITTLE beyond the hole in which Sa'lim 
received us, was his Haram, or the apartment 
of his women, which he permitted us all to fee, 

R a not 
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not through polltenefs to fl rangers, as vv'c 
believed at firft, but, as I learned afterwards 
from his own lips, in expectation of a prefent : 
we faw only two or three miferable creatures 
with their heads covered, while the favourite, 
as we fuppofed, ftood behind a coarfe curtain, 
and (hewed her ankles under it loaded with 
(liver rings ; which, if (he was capable of re- 
flection, (he muft have confidered as glittering 
fetters rather than ornaments ; but a rational 
being would have preferred the condition of a 
wild beaft, expofed to perils and hunger in a 
foreft, to the fplendid mifery of being wife or 
miftrefs to Sa'lim. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was defirous of 
(hewing me his books ; but the day was too 
far advanced, and I promifed to vifit him (bme 
other morning. The Governor, however, pre- 
vailed on us to fee his place in the country, 
where he invited us to dine the next day ; the 
walk was extremely plealant from the town to 
the fide of a rivulet, which formed in one part 
a fmall pool very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot 
of a hill ; but the dining-room was little better 
than an open barn, and was recommended only 
by the coolnefs of its (hade. Abdullah would 
accompany us on our return to the (hip, toge- 
ther with two MuftPs^ who (poke Arabick in- 
differently. 
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differently, and f^med eager to fee al) my ma- 
nufcripts ; but they were very moderately 
learned, and gazed with Ihipid wonder on a fine 
copy of the Hamdjab and on other colle£tions 
of ancient poetry. 

Early the next morning a black meflenger, 
with a tawney lad as his interpreter, came from 
Prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his per- 
fpedive-glafs, wifhed to procure another by 
purchafe or barter : a polite anfwer was re- 
turned, and fteps taken to gratify his wifhes. 
As we on our part exprefled a defire to vifit the 
King at Domont^ the Prince’s mefienger told us, 
that his mafter would, no doubt, lend us pa- 
lanquins (for there was not an horfe in the 
ifland), and order a fufficient number of his 
vaflals to carry us, whom we might pay for 
their trouble, as we thought juft : we com- 
miffioncd him, therefore, to alk that favour, 
and begged that all might be ready for our ex- 
curfion before fun-rife, that we might efcape 
the heat of the noon, which, though it was 
the middle of winter, we had found exceflive. 
The boy, whole name was Combo Madi' 
ftaid with us longer than his companion : there 
was fomething in his look fo ingenuous, and in 
his broken Englijb fo fimple, that we en- 
couraged him to continue his innocent prattle. 
He wrote and read Arabick tolerably well, and 

R 5 fct 
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fct down at my defire the names of fcveral towns 
in the ifland, which, Hefirft told me, was pro- 
perly called Hinztian. The fault of begging 
for whatever he liked, he had in common with 
the Governor and other nobles ; but hardly in a 
greater degree : his firftpet tion for fome laven- 
der-water was readily granted ; and a fmall bottle 
of it was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had 
fuffered him, he would have kified our feet : 
but it was not for himfelf that he rejoiced fo 
extravagantly ; he told us, with tears fiarting 
from his eyes, that his mother would be pleafed 
with it, and the idea of her pleafure feemed to 
fill him with rapture ; never did I fee filial af- 
fe6tion more warmly felt, or more tenderly 
and, in my opinion, unaffetledly exprefled ; 
yet this boy was not a favourite of the officers, 
who thought him artful. His mother’s name, 
he faid, was Fa^tima ; and he impor- 
tuned us to vifit her ; conceiving, I fuppole, 
that all mankind muft love and admire her ; 
we promifed to gratify him ; and, having made 
him leveral prefents, permitted him to return. 
As he reminded me of Aladdjn in the 
kian tale, I defigned to give him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, which he prefled me 
to write, inftead of St, Domingo, as fome 
European vifitor had ridiculoufly called him ; 
but, fince the allufion would not have been ge- 
nerally 
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nerally known, and fince the title of Alau'ldin^ 
or Eminence in Faithy might have offended his 
luperiors, I thought it advifeable for him to 
keep his African name. 

A VERY indifferent dinner was prepared for 
us at the houl'e of the Governor, whom \\ e did 
not fee the whole day, as it was the beginning 
of Ramadiiny the Mohammedan Lent, and ho 
was engaged in his devotions, or made them 
his excufe ; but his eldefl: fon fat by us, while 
we dined, together with Mu's A, who was em- 
ployed, jointly with his brother Husain, as 
purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

Having obferved a very elegant fhrub, that 
grew about fix feet high in the court -yard, but 
was not then in flow'er, I learned with pleafure, 
that it w'as hinna, of which I had read fb much 
in Arabian poems, and which European bota- 
nifls have ridiculoufly named Mu's A 

bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having moifl- 
ened them with water, applied them to our 
nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in a 
fhort time became of a dark orange- fcarlet. I 
had before conceived a different idea of this 
dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the 
Arabs to imitate the natural rednefs of thofe 
parts in young and healthy perfons, which in 
all countries muft be confidered as a beauty • 
perhaps a lefs quantity of hinna, or the fame 
R 4 differently 
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differently prepared, might have produced that 
cffe^l:. The old men in Arabia ufed the famed ye 
to conceal their gray hair, while their daugh- 
ters were dyeing their lips and gums black, to fet 
off the whitenefs of their teeth ; fo univerfal 
in all nations and ages are pcrfonal vanity, and 
a love of difguifing truth ; though in all cafes, 
the farther our fpecies recede from nature, the 
farther they depart from true beauty ; and men 
at leaf! fhould difdain to ufe artifice or deceit 
for any purpofe or on any occafion : if the wo- 
men of rank at Parisy or thofc in London who 
wifh to imitate them, be inclined to call the 
Arabs barbarians, let them view their own 
head-dreffes and cheeks in a glafs, and, if they 
have left no room for bluflies, be inwardly at 
leaft aftiamed of their cenfure. 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up the 
mountains in a winding path amid plants and 
trees no lefs new than beautiful, and regretted 
exceedingly that very few of them were in 
blofibm, as I fhould then have had leifure to ex- 
amine them. Curiofity led me from hill to hill ; 
and I came at lafl to the Iburcesof a rivulet, 
which we had palTed near the fliore, and from 
which the Ihip was to be fupplied with excellent 
water. I faw no birds on the mountains but 
Guinea-fowl, whiclt might have been eafily 
caught ; no infects were troublefome to me but 

ofquitos \ 
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inofquitos ; and I had no fear of venomous rep- 
tiles, having been alTured that the air was too 
pure for any to exift in it ; but I was often un- 
willingly the caufe of fear to the gentle and 
harmlefs lizard, who ran among the flirubs. 
On my return I milled the path by which I 
had afcended ; but having met fome blacks laden 
with yams and plantains, I was by them di- 
rected to another, which led me round, through 
a charming grove of cocoa-trees, to the Gover- 
nor’s country-feat, where our entertainment 
was clofed by a fillabub, which the Englijh had 
taught the Mufelmans to make for them. 

We received no anfwer from Sa'lim ; nor, 
indeed, expeCted one, lince we took for granted 
that he could not but approve our intention of 
vifiting his father ; and we went on Ihorc be- 
fore fun* rife, in full expectation of a pleafant 
excurfion to Dormni^ but we were happily dif* 
appointed. The fervants at the Prince’s door 
told us coolly, that their mafter was indifpofed, 
and, as they believed, afleep; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and 
that they durll not difturb him. Alwi' Ibon 
came to pay us his compliments, and was folr 
lowed by his eldeft Ion Ahmed, with whom we 
walked to the gardens of the two Princes Sa'lim 
and Hamdullah ; thefituation was naturally 
good but wild and dcfolate; and in Sa'lim’s 

garden. 
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garden, which we entered through a miferable 
hovel, we law a convenient bathing-place, well 
built with ftonc, but then in great diforder ; 
and a Ihed by way of fummer-houfe, like that 
under which we dined at the Governor’s, but 
fmaller, and lefs neat. On the ground lay a 
kind of cradle, about fix feet long, and little 
more than one foot in breadth, made of cords 
twilled in a Ibrt of clumfy net-work, with a 
long thick bamboo fixed to each fide of it : this 
we heard with furprizc was a royal palanquin, 
and one of the vehicles in which we were to 
have been rocked on men’s Ihoulders over the 
mountains. I had much converlation with 
Ahmed, whom 1 found intelligent and com- 
municative. He told me, that leveral of his 
countrymen compofed fongs and tunes ; that 
he was himfelf a pallionate lover of poetry and 
mufic, and that if we would dine at his houfe 
he would play and ling to us. We declined his 
invitation to dinner, as we had made a condi- 
tional promile if ever we palled a day at Matja- 
niudo to«at our curry with Ba'na' Gibu, an 
honell man, of whom we purchafed eggs and 
vegetables, and to whom fomc ^vgl'tjhinen had 
given the title of Lord, which made him ex- 
tremely vain ; we could therefore make Say- 
YAD Aiimf.d only a-morning vifit. He fung a 
hymn or two in ^irnhick^ and accompanied his 
dr.iwling tho igh pathetic plalmody with a kind 

of 
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of mandoline, which he touched with an awk- 
ward quill : the iiiftrumcnt was very imperfect, 
but feemed to give him delight. 1 he names 
of the ftrinsrs were written on it in ylrahian or 

O 

Indian figures, fimple and compounded ; but I 
could not think them worth copying. He gave 
Captain Williamson, who wilhed to prelent 
fome literary curiofities to the library at Duhliny 
a fmall roll, containing a hymn in Arablck let- 
ters, but in the language of Mombazay which 
was mixed with Arabick ; but it hardly deferved 
examination, lincc the ftudy ol languages haa lit- 
tle intrinfic value, and is only ufeful as the inftru- 
ment of real knowledge, which we can 
fcarce expe^l from the poets of Mozambique . 
Ahmed would, I believe, have heard our 
fenn airs (I always except F rench melody) with 
rapture ; for his favourite tune was a cornmori 
Jrijh jig, with which he feemed wonderfully 
affe^fed. 

On our return to the beach I thought of vi- 
liting old ALwf, according to my promife, and 
Prince Sa'hm, whofe charaflcr i had not then 
dilcovered. I refolved for that purpole to ftay 
on Ihore alone, our dinner with Gibu having 
been fixed at an early hour. ALwi'lhewed me 
his manuferipts, which chiefly related to the ce- 
remonies and ordinances of his own religion ; 
and one of them, which I had formerly feen in 

Europe, 
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Europe, was a colIe<£lion of fublime and elegant 
hymns in praife of Mohammed, with explana- 
tory notes in the margin. I requefted him to 
read one of them after the manner pf the Arabs, 
and he chaunted it in a llrain by no means un- 
pleahng j but I am perfoaded that he underftood 
it very imperfedtly. The room, which was 
open to the ftreet, was prefently crowded with 
vifitors, moft of whom were Mufti's, or ex- 
pounders of the law ; and Alwi', defirous, per- 
haps, to difplay his zeal before them at the ex- 
pence of good- breeding, directed my attention 
to a paflage in a Commentary on the Kora'n, 
which I found levelled at the Chrijlians. The 
commentator, having related with fome addi- 
tions (but, on the whole, not inaccurately) the 
circumftances of the temptation, puts this (pcech 
into the mouth of the tempter : “ Though I am 
“ unable to delude thee, yet I will miflead by thy 
** means more human creatures than thou wilt 
“ let right.” Nor was this menace vain,” fays 
the Mohammedan writer, “ for the inhabitants 
“ of a region many thoufand leagues in extent, 
“ are ftill lb deluded by the devil, that theyim- 
>*f Oufly calll'sA thefon of God. Heaven pre- 
“ lerve us,” he adds, “ from blafphemingChri- 
Ilians, as well as blafpheming Jews !” Altho* a 
religious difpute with thofe obUinate zealots 
would have been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet 
they deferved, I thought, a flight reprehenfion, 
as the attack feemed to be concerted among 

them. 
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them. The commentator,” (aid I, ** was 
“ much to blame for paffing fo indilcrimiiiate 
and hafty a cenfure : the title which gave your 
legiflator, and gives you fuch offence, was of- 
“ ten applied in Judea, by a bold figure, agree- 
able to the Hebrew idiom, though unufual in 
‘‘ Arabick, to angels, to holy men, and even to all 
** mankind, who are commanded to call God 
“ their father ; and in this large fenfe ihcApoJile 
to the Romans calls the cleft the children of 
** God, and the Messiah the firji-born among 
** many brethren ; but the words only-begotten 
“ are applied tranfcendently and incomparably 
to him alone * ; and as for me, who believe 
“ the feriptures, which you alfo profefs to be- 
“ lieve, though you aflert without proof that 
“ we have altered them, I cannot rcfule him an 
** appellation, though far furpafling our reafon, 
“ by which he is diftinguiffied in the Gofpel ; 
“and the believers in Muhammed, whoex- 
“ prefsly names him the Messiah, and pro- 
“ nounces him to have been born of a virgin, 
“ which alone might fully juftify the phrafe 
“ condemned by this author, are themfelves 
“ condemnable for cavilling at words, when 
** they cannot objeft to the fubftance of our faith 
“ confiftently with their own.” The Mufel- 
mans had nothing to fay in reply ; and the 
converfation was changed. 


♦ Rotn.vui.29. See I. John,iii. i. 2. Barrow, 231, 232,251. 
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I WAS aftoniflied at the queftions which Al>» 
wi'put to me concerning the late peace and the 
independence of America ; the feveral powers 
and refourccs of Britain and France, Spain and 
Holland ; the chara£lcr and fuppolcd views of 
the Emperor ; the comparative ftrength of the 
Rujjian, Imperial, and Otbman armies* and their 
refpc£live modes of bringing their forces to ac- 
tion. 1 anfwered him without referve, except on 
the ftate of our poffeflions in India ; nor were 
my anfwers loft ; for I obferved that all the com- 
pany were vaiioufly afteefed by them, generally 
with amazement, often with concern ; efpe- 
clally when 1 delcribedto tliem the great force 
and admirable difciplinc of the Aujlrian army, 
and the ftupid prejudices of the lurks, whpm 
nothin^ can induce to abandon their old I art a- 
rian habits, and expoied the weaknefs of their 
empire in Africa, and even in the more diftant 
provinces of In return he gave me clear 

but general information concerning the govern- 
ment and commerce of his ifland ; “ his coun- 
“ try,” he faid, “ was poor, and produced few ar- 
«* ticlea of tracie ; but if they could get money, 
“ 'which they now preferred to play -things f 
thefe were his words, “ they might ealily,’* 
he added, “ procure foreign commodities, and 
“ exchange them advantageoufly with their 
“ neighbours in the'illands and on the continent : 
“ thus with a little money,” faid he, “ we 
** purchafe muftcets, powder, balls, cutlafles, 

“ knives. 
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knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other articles 
brought from Bombay^ and with thofe wc 
“ trade to Madagafcar for the natural produce 
of the country or for dollars, with which the 
“ French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, 
“ in that ifland. With gold, which we receive 
“ from your (hips, we can procure elephants 
teeth from the natives of Mozambique, who 
“ barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of 
“ iron j and the Portuguefe in that country give 
“ us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
“ commodities ; thofe cloths we dlfpofe of lu- 
“ cratively in the three neighbouring iflands ; 
“ whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread- 
“ fruit which grows in Cotnara, and flaves, 
“ which we buy alio at other places to which 
“ wc trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our 
“ own vcflcls.” 

Here I could not help expreffing my abhor- 
rence of their Slave Trade, and alkcd him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational be- 
ings, hnce our Creator had given our fpecies 
a dominion, to be moderately exerqifed, over 
the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
but none to man over man. “ By no law, an- 
fweredhe, “ unlefs neceffity be a law.” There 
“ are nations in Madagafcar and in Africa who 
know neither God nor his Prophet, nor 
“ Moses, nor David, nor the Messiah ; 
** thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take 

“ many 
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many captives, whom, if they could not fell# 
“ they would certainly kill. Individuals among 
“ them arc in extreme poverty, and have num» 
hers of children, who, if they Cannot be dif- 
pofed of, muft perilh through hunger, toge- 
“ ther with their miferable parents. By purchaf- 
iiig thefe wretches we pfeferve their lives, 
“ and, perhaps, thofe of many others, whom 
“ our money relieves. The fum of the argu- 
“ meat is this : If we buy them, they will live 
“ — if they become valuable fervants, they will 
“ live comfortably ; but if they are not fold, they 
“ muft die miferably.” “ There may be,** laid 
I, “ fuch cafes, but you fallacioufly draw a ge- 
“ neral conclufion from a few particular in- 
“ fiances ; and this is the very fallacy which, 
“ on a thouland other occafions, deludes man- 
“ kind. It is not to be doubted that a conftant 
“ and gainful traffic in human creatures foments 
“ war, in which captives are always made, and 
“ keeps up that perpetual enmity which you 
** pretend to be the caufi of a pradlice in itfclf 
“ reprehenlible, while in truth it is its effeSt. 
“ The fame traffic encourages lazinefs in Ibme 
“ parents, who might in general fupport their 
“ families by proper induftry, and leduces 
“ others to ftifle their natural feelings. Atmoft, 
“ your redemption pf thofe unhappy children 
“ can amount only to a perfbnal contra A, im- 
“ plied between you, for gratitude and reafon- 

“ able 
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able fervice on their part-— for kindnefs and 
“ humanity on your’s ; but can you think your 
“ part performed by difpofingof them agaiiift 
“ their wills, with as much indifference as if 
“ you were felling cattle ; efpecially as they 
** might become readers of the Kora'n, and 
“ pillars of your Faith ?” “The law,” faid he, 

“ forbids our fdibiig them, when they are be- 
“ lievers in the Prophet ; and little children 
only are fold, nor they often, or by all maf- 
“ ters.” “ You who believe in Muhammed,” 
faid I, “ are bound by the fpirit and letter of his 
“ laws to take pains that they alfo may believe 
“ in him ; and if you negleft fo important a 
“ duty for fordid gain, 1 do not fee how you 
“ can hope for profperity in this world, or for 
happiuefs in the next.” My old friend and 
the Mvftis aflented, and muttered a few 
prayers, but probably forgot my preaching be- 
fore many minutes had paffed. 

So much time had flipped away in this con- 
verfation, that I could make but a fhort vifit <0 
Prince Sa'ltm ; my view in vifiting him was to 
fix the time of our journey to Dotnoni as early as 
poflible on the next morning. His appearance 
was more favage than ever, and 1 found him in 
a difpofition to complain birtetly of the Englifh. 

No acknowledgement,” he faid, ‘‘ had been 
“ made for the kind attentions of himfelf and 
** the chief men in his country to the officers 
** and people of the Brilliant , though a whole 

S “ year 
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“ year had clapfcd fince the wreck.” I really 
wondered at the forgctfulncfs to which alone 
inch a negledl could be inaputed ; and afl'ured 
him, that I would exprefs my opinion both in 
Bengal and in letters to lungland. “ \^'e have 
“ little,” laid he, “ to hope from letters, for 
“ when we have been paid with them inftcad 
“ of moiuy, and have Ihewni -vhem on board 
“ your fliips, we have commonly been treated 
“ withdildain, and often with imprecations.” 

I afliircd him, that either thofe letters muft 
have been written coldly and bv very obfeure 
pcr!('ni, or fhewn to very ill bied men, of 
wl'.om there were too many in all nation-, but 
that a few inllanccs of rud< nefs ought not to 
give him a general prejudice againft our national 
eharaclcr. “ But you,” laid he, “ are a wealthy 
“ nation, and we are indigent ; yet though all 
“ our groves of co'oa-trccs, our fruits, and 
“ our cattle arc ever at your ferviee, you al- 
“ ways try to make hard bargains with us for 
“ what you chufe to dilpofc of, and frequently 
“ will neither fell nor give thofe things which 
“ we principally want.” “ To form,” faij 1 , 
“ a jull opinion of B nglijhmen^ you muft 
“ vilit us in our ow'U ifland, or at leaft in India\ 
“ here we are ftrangers and travellers : many 
“ of us have no. defign to trade in any couii- 
“ try, and none of us think of trading in 
“ where we ftop only for refrelh- 

“ ment. The clothes, arms, or inftruments 

“ which 
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which you may want are commonly 
neceffiiry or convenient to us ; but if Say- 
‘‘ YAoALWi'or his fbns were to be ftrancrers 

‘ O 

“ in our country, you fhouldhave norealon to 
boaft of fuperiorhofpitality.” He then fliewcd 
me a fecond time a part of an old filk veft, with 
the ftar of the Order of the Thifilc, and begged 
me to explain the motto ; expreffing a wlfli that 
the Order might be conferred on him by the 
King of England in return for his good offices 
to the Rngl[fh. I reprefen.tcd to him the im- 
poflibility of his being gratified, and took occa- 
1ion to fay, that there was more true dignity in 
their own native titles than in thofe of Prince, 
Duke and Lord, which had been idly given 
them, but had no conformity to their manners 
or the conftitution of their Government. 

This converfation being agreeable to neither 
of us, 1 changed it by defiring that the palan- 
quins and bearers might be ready next morning 
as early as poffible : he anfwered, that his pa- 
linquins were at our fervice for nothing, but 
that we muft: pay him ten dollars for each fet of 
bearers ; that it was the ftated price, and that 
Mr. Hastings had paid it when he went to 
’ Vifit the King. This, as I learned afterwards, 
was falle ; but in all events I knew that he wmuld 
keep the dollars himfelf, and give nothing to the 
bearers, who dfeferved them better,, and whom 

S 2 he 
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he would compel to leave their cottages and toil 
for his profit. “ Can you imagine, I replied, 
** that we would employ four and twenty men 
** to bear us lb far on their Ihoulders without 
“ rewarding them amply ? .But lincc they arc 
free men (fo he had allured me), and not 
“ your Haves, we will pay them in proportion 
“to their diligence and good behaviour; and 
it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to 
“ make a previous bargain.” 1 Ihewed him an 
elegant copy of the Koran, which I deftined 
for his father, and defcribed the reft of my 
prefent ; but he coldly alked, if that was all. 
Had he been King, a purle of dry dollars 
would have given him more pleafure than the 
fineft or holieft manulcript. Finding him, in 
convcrfing on a variety of fubjedts, utterly void 
of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, 
and faw him no more, but promifed to let him 
know for certain whether we Ihould make our 
intended excurfion. 

We dined in tolerable comfort, andhadocca- 
fion, in the courfe of the day, to obferve the 
manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
are called Ba'nas, and all of whom have Haves 
conftantly at work for them. We vifited the mo- 
ther of Comboma'de, whofeemed inaftationbut 
little railed above indigence ; and her huft>and, 
who was a mariner, bartered an Arabick Treatife 
on Aftronomy and Navigation,which hehad read, 
for alea-compals, of which he well knew the ufe. 

In 
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In the morning I had converfed with two 
very old Arabs of Temen, who had brought 
Ibme articles of trade to Hinzudn ; and in the 
afternoon 1 met another who had come from 
Majkat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) to purchafe, if he could, an hundred Hand 
of arms. I told them all, that I loved their na- 
tion, and they returned my compliments with 
great warmth, efpecially the two old men, who 
were near fourfeore, and reminded me of 
ZoHAiR and Ha'reth. 

So bad an account had been given me of 
the road over the mountains, that I difliiaded 
my companions from thinking of the journey, 
to which the Captain became rather difin- 
clined ; but as I wilhed to be fully acquainted 
with a country which I might never lee again, 
I wrote the next day to Sa'lim, requefting 
him to lend me one palanquin, and to order a 
fufficient number of men; he fent me no writ- 
ten anfwer, which 1 alcribed rather to his in- 
capacity than to rudenefs : but the Governor, 
with Alwi' and two of his Ions, came on board 
in the evening, and laid, that they had feen 
my letters ; that all Ihould be ready ; but that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars. 

I laid, I would pay more, but it Ihould be to 
the men themfelises, according to their beha- 
viour. They returned fomewhat dilfatisfied, 
after I had played at chefs with Al wi's younger 
S ^ fon, 
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fon, in whofe manner and addrefs there was 
fomething remarkably pleafing. 

Before fun-ril'c, on the 2 d of Auguf, I 
went alone on fliore, with a fmall balket of 
fuch provinons as I might want in the courfe 
of the day, and with fbme culhions to make 
the Prince’s palanquin at leaft a tolerable ve- 
hicle ; but the Prince was refolved to receive 
the dollars to tvhich his men were entitled; 
and he knew that, as I was eager for the jour- 
ney, he could prelcribe his own terms. Old 
Ai-Wi' met inc on the beach, and hiought cx- 
cufes fiom Sa'i i.M, who, he faid, was in- 
dHpuled. He Con.j utilcd me to his houlc ; and 
Jttmed rather defirou'' of perluading me to 
abandon my defign of viuting the King ; but I 
afiurcd him, that if the i'rince would not fup- 
pl\' me with proper attendants, I w'Oiild w alk 
to Dohi'Jii with my own Icrvants and a guide. 

“ Shaikh Sa'ltm,” he laid, “ w'as mifer- 
ably avaritious ; that he was alliamcd f'f a 
kirifman with I'uch a dil'pofition ; hut that 
“ he W'as no lefs obllinate than covetous, and 
“ that without ten dollars paid in hand it would 
“ be impoffible to procure bearers.’! 1 then 
gave him three guineas, which he carried or 
pretended to' carry to Sa'lim, but returned 
without the change, alledging that he had no 
lilvcr, and promiiing to give me on my return 
the Few dollars that rcrtiained. In about an 
Jiour the ridiculous vehicle was brought by 
‘ nine 
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nine fturdy blacks, ^^'ho could not fpeak a word 
of Arahlck ; fo that I cxpeifted no information 
concerning the country through which 1 was 
to travel ; but Ar-wn' aihfted me in a point of 
the utmort confequence. “ You cannot go,” 
faid he, “ without an interpreter ; for the King 
“ fpeaks only the language of this ifland ; but 
“ I have a fervant whole name is Tvmu'ni, a 
“ fenlihle and worthy man, who underllands 
“ Engi)JJ.\ and is much efteemed by the King : 
“ he is known and valued all over Hinzunn. 
“ This man lliall attend you ; and you will 
“ foon be fenlible of his worth.” 

Tumc'ni defired to carry my balket, and 
•we lit out with a profpcil of fine weather, but 
fome hours later than I had intended. I walked 
by the gardens of the two Princes to the Ikirts 
of the town, and came to a little village con- 
fifl'ngof Icveral very neat huts made chiefly 
with the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road 
a little farther was fo flony, that I fat in the 
palanquin, and was borne with perfe£l fifety 
ov’er fome rocks. I then defired my guide to 
afl'ure the men, that I would pay them liberal- 
ly; but the poor pcafaats, who had been 
brought from their farms on the hills, were not 
perfectly acquainted with the ule of money, 
and treated my promile with indifference. 

About five miles from Matjamidp lies the 
town of Waniy where Shaikh Abdullah, who 
has already been mentioned, ufually relides. I 
S 4 law 
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law it at a diftance, and it lectned to be agree- 
ably fituated. When I had pafled the rocky 
part of the road I came to a ftony beach, where 
the fea appeared to have loft fome ground, lince 
there was a fine laud to the left, and beyona it a 
beautiful bay, which refembled that of Wey~ 
mouthy and feemed equally convenient for bath- 
ing; but it did not appear to me, that the ftones 
over which I vvas carried had been recently co- 
vered -with water. Here I faw the frigate, and 
taking leave of it for two days, turned from the 
coaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, 
andconliftingparily ofhillocks cxquilitcly green, 
pa’ tly of plains which were then in a gaudy 
dicis of uch yellow blofioms : my guide in- 
foriiKd me that they were plantations of a kind 
of vetch which was eaten by the natises. Cot- 
tage sand farms w’ere intcifpcrfcd all o\er this 
gay chimpaign, and the whole Icene was de- 
lightful ; but It wa^ loon changed for beauties 
of a difieunt foit. We dtlcended into a cool 
valley, thiough vhich ran a 1 ivulef of perfectly 
clear w’atcr ; and thcie fineling my vehicle un- 
eafv, though from the laughter and merriment 
pf my bearers I concluded them to be quite at 
tlteir eafe, I bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. 
Mountains clothed with fine trees and flowering 
jfhrubs prelentcd thctnfclves on our afeent from 
the vale, and we proceeded for half an hour 
through pleafant wood-walks, where I regret- 
ted 
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ted the impoffibility of loitering a while to ex- 
amine the variety of new bloflbms, which I'uc- 
ceeded one another at every flep, and the vir- 
tues as well as names of which feemed fami- 
liar toTuMu'M. At length we defcended into 
a valley of greater extent than the former ; a 
river or large wintry torrent ran through it, ajid 
fell down a fteep declivity at the end of it, 
where it feemed to be loft among rocks. Cat- 
tle were grazing on the banks of the river, and 
the huts of the owners appeared on the hills : 
a more agree.. ble Ipot I had not before feen even 
in S'voiJJerland or MerioncthJJjtre ; but it was 
followed by an aflemblage of natural beauties, 
which 1 hardly expedled to find in a little ifland 
twelve degiees to the fouth of the Line. I was 
not fufficiently pleafed with my lolitary jour* 
ney to difeover charms which had not adfual 
exiftence, and the firft effedl of the contraft be- 
tween St. Jago and Kinzuun had ceafed. But, 
without any difpofition to give the landfcape a 
high colouring, I may truly fay what I thought 
at the time, that the whole country which 
next prefented itfelf as far furpafled Ermenonville 
or Blenheim, or any other imitations of nature 
which 1 had feen in France or England, as the 
fineft bay furpalfes ^.n artificial piece of water. 

Two very high mountains covered to the 
fummit with the richeft verdure, were at fbme 
diftance on my right hand, and feparated from 
fne by meadows diverftfied with cottages and 

herds. 
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herds, or by vallies refoiindiiig with torrents 
and water-falls : on my left was the fea, to 
;i\hich there were beautiful openings from the 
hills and woods ; and the road was a fmooth 
path, naturally winding through a foreft of fpicy 
jfhrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high 
trees were fpangled with white bloflbms equai in 
fragrance to orange flowers : my guide called 
;them Monongo * but the day was declining fo 
faft thatit was impofliblc to examine them. The 
vaiicty of fruit<?, flowers, and birch, of which 
I had a tranficnt view in this magniheent gar- 
den, would have fupplied a naturalift with 
amulcinent for a moi^th ; but 1 faw no remark- 
able iafc(5l, and no reptile of any kind. The 
woodland was diverfified by a few pleafanl 
glades, and new profpe<Sls were continually 
opened ; at length a noble view of the fea burd 
upon me uncxpccledly, and having parted a hill 
or two we can^c to the beach, beyond which 
were feveral hills and cottao;es. We turned 
from the ftiorc, and on the next eminence I faw 
the town of Domoni at a little diftance below 
us : I was met by a number of natives, a few 
of whom fpoke Arabicky and thinking it a ct)n- 
venient place for repofe, 1 fent my guide to ap- 
prize the King of my intended vifit. He re- 
turned in half an hour with a polite mefTage ; 
and I walked into the town, which feemed 
large and populous. A great crowd accompa- 
nied nae, and 1 was condui^ed to a houfe built 


on 
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on the fame plan with the beft Jioufes at Mat- 
famitdo In the middle of the court yard rtood a 
large Monongo tree, which perfumed the air : the 
apartment on the left was empty ; and in that 
on the right fat the King on a fofa or bench 
covered w'ith an ordinary carpet. He role when 
I entered, an 1, grafping my hands, placed me 
near him on the right ; but as he could fpeak 
only the language of Ilin%uan, I had rccourle 
to my friend 1 l'Mu'ni, than whom a readier or 
incre accurate interpreter could ’u t have been 
found. I prefente.l the King with a very hand- 
fome Indian drefs of blue filk with golden 
flowers, which had been worn only at one maf- 
querade, and with a beautiful copy of the 
Kora''n, from which 1 reada fewverles to him: 
he took them w'ith great complacency, and laid, 
“ he wilhed 1 had come by fea, that he might 
“ have loadeJ one of my boats with fruit and 
“ fome of his fineft cattle. He had feen 
“ me,” he faid, “ on board the Irigate, where 
“ he had been according to his cuftom in dif- 
“ guile, and had heard of me from )iis fon 
“ Shaik PIamdullah.” I gave him an ac- 
count of my journey, and extolled the beauties 
of his country : he put many queftions con- 
cerning mine, and profefled great regard for my 
nation. ’ “ But I hear,” faid he, “ that you are 
“ a magiftrate, and confequently profefs peace ; 
“ why are you armed with a broad-fword ? 

“ I was a man,” I faid, “ before I was a ma- 
■ ** giftrate ; 
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giftrate ; and If it fhouid ever happen that law 
“ could not prctetft me, I mufl: protcft my* 
** felf.” He Icemed about fixty years old, had 
a very cheerful countenance, and a great appear- 
ance of goodnature mixed with a certain dig- 
nity which diftinguifhed him from the croud of 
minifters and officers who attended him. Our 
converfation was interrupted by notice, that it 
was the time for evening prayer ; and when he 
arofc he bid, “ This houfeis yours, and 1 will 

vilit you in it after you have taken fome rc- 
“ frcfhrncnt.” Soon after his fervants brought 
a roaft fowl, a rice pudding, and fome other 
difhes, with papayas and very good pomegra- 
nates : my own balket fupplied the reft of the 
fupper. The room w^as hung with old red 
cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
and feftoons of Englifh bottles : the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large fea fhells ; 
and the bed-place w'as a recefs, concealed by a 
chintz hanging, oppofite to the fofa on which 
he had been fitting. Though it was not a place 
that invited repofe, and the gnats were inex- 
preffibly troublefome, yet the fatigues of the 
day procured me a comfortable (lumber. I was 
waked by the return of the King and his train ; 
(bme of whom were JSrabs, for 1 heard one 
lay, “ Hu’O.'a rbk'ui'' ^ or, “ he isfleeping there 

was an immediate filence, and I pafled the night 
with little difturbance ejjcept from the unwel- 
come 
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come fongs of the mufquitos. In the morn- 
ing I was equally filent and Iblitary ; the houl'e 
appeared to be deferred, and I began to 
wonder what was become of Tumu'ni : he 
came at length, with a concern on his coun- 
tenance, and told me, that the bearers had 
run away in the night ; but that the King, 
who wilhed to fee me in another of his houfes, 
would fupply me with bearers, if he could not 
prevail on me to ftay till a boat could be fent 
for. I went immediately to the King, who I 
found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large room, the 
walls of which were adorned with fen fences 
from rhe Kora'n in very legible chara£lcrs : 
about fifty of his fubicdls were fcated on the 
ground in a femicirclt before him, and my inter- 
preter took his place in the midft cf them. The 
good old King laughed lit artily when he heard 
the adventure of the night, and faid, “ You 
“ will now be my guefi: f''‘ a week, 1 hope ; 

boticrioufly, if you muft return foon, I will 
“ fend into the country for fome peafants to 
“ carry you.” He then apologifed for the 
behaviour of Shaik Sa'mm, which he had 
heard from Tumu'ni, who told me afterwards 
he was much difpleafed with ii, and would 
not fail to exprefs his difpleafure : he con- 
cluded with a long harangue on the advantages 
which the EngliJ}] might derive from fending a 
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fliip every year from Pombay CD trade with 
his fubjeds, and on the wonderful pheap- 
nefs of their commodities, pfpecially of their 
cowries. Rid.cul us as the idea may feem, it 
(bowed an enlargement of the mind, a delire to 
promote thi interell if his people, and a fenfe 
of the benefits ariling from trade, which could 
onlv have been cxpci'cd from a African 
chief, and which if he had liecn fovereign of 
Tevun might h..\c been expanded into rational 
piojcds, propo’'tionra to the extent of his do- 
minions. 1 infwcrcd, that I was imperfcdly 
acqu unfed with the commerce of Indian but 
that 1 would report tli^ lubllance of his conver- 
fation, an 1 w uld ever bear teftimony of his 
noble 7xal for the goo<f of liis country, and to 
the rnddiitfs with wliich he governed it. As 1 
had no in lination to pals a fecond iiighf in the 
ilLind, 1 requ. lied leave to ret on without wait- 
ing for bearers : he Icemtd v^'n f.ncerc in pref- 
ling me to lengthen my \ o'it, but had too much 
Arabian politcntfs to be importunate We 
there ore parted ; and at the reque 1: of 
'i umc'ni, who aiiured me that little time would 
be loft in fticwdng jaention to one of the wor- 
thieft men in liin%tun^ 1 itjI e a vlfit to the 
Governor of the town, whole name was 
IMu 1 CKKA ; his manners were very pleafing, and 
he (hewed me fome letters from the officers of the 

Brilliant, 
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Brilliant, which appeared to flow wa^m from 
the heart, and contained the ftrongeft eloge of 
his courtefy and liberality. He infilled on fil- 
ling my balkets with Ibmc of the finefl: pome- 
granates I had ever feeit ; and I left the town 
impreli'ed with a very favourable opinion of the 
Kins: and his Governor. When I reafeended the 

O 

hill attended by many of the natives, one of 
them told me in jirabick, that I was going to re- 
ceive the hisbeft mark of diftinflion that it was 
in the King’s power to Ihew me ; and he had 
fcarce ended, when I heard the report of a 
fingle gun : Shaikh Ahmed had faluted me 
with the whole of his ordnance. I waved my 
hat, and fiiid, “ AllaJi Acbar.'* The people 
Ihouted, and I continued my journey, not with- 
out fear of inconvenience from excefiivc heat 
and the fatigue of climbing the rocks. The 
walk, however, was not on the whole unplea- 
fan t. I fometimes reflcd in the valleys, and 
forded all the rivulets, which refrelhcd me with 
their coolnefs, and fupplied me with exquifice 
water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, 
and occafionally with brandy. We w'cre over- 
taken by fome peafints, who came from the 
hills by a nearer way, and brought the King’s 
prefent of a cow with her calf, and a Ihe-goat 
with two kids : they had apparently been fe- 
le£led for their beauty, and were brought fafe to 
Bengali The profpe£ls whicli had fo greatly de- 
lighted 
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lighted me the preceding day had not yet lofl 
their charms, though they wanted the recom- 
mendation of novelty ; but I muft confefs, that 
the moit delightful objedf in that day’s walk of 
Hear ten miles was the black frigate, which I 
difcerned at fun- fct from a rock near the Prince’s 
gardens. Clofe to the town 1 was met by a na- 
tive, who, perceiving me to be wxary, opened 
a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delicious 
draught : he informed me, that one of his 
countrymen Lad been punifhed that afternoon 
for a theft on board the Crocodile ; and added, 
that in his opinion the punifliment was no lefs 
juft, than the offence was difgtaceful to his 
country. The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family who had married 
a daughter of old Alwi' ; but being left alone 
for a momci/ in the cabin, and feeing a pair of 
blue morocco flippers, could not rcfift the 
temptation, and concealed them fo ill under his 
eown that he was detecled \eith the mainer. 
This proves that no principle of honour is in- 
ftilled by education into the gentry of this 
ifland : even A i. w i', when he had obferved, that 
“ in the month of Ramadan it was not lawful to 
** paint with hiuna or to tell Ires^'' and when 1 
afked, w'hether both were lawful all the reft of 
the year, anfwered, that “ lies were innocent, 
“ if no man was injured by them.” Tumu'ni 
took his leave, as well fatisfied as myfelf with our 

e.Kcurfion : 
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cxcurfioii : I told him before his mafter, that I 
transferred alfb to him the dollars which were 
due to me out of the three guineas ; and that if 
ever they fliould part, I fliould be very glad to 
receive him into my fervice in India, 

Mr. Roberts, the maflcr of the Ihip, had 
palled the day with Say Y ad Aiimed ; and had 
learned from him a few curious circumllances 
concerning the government of li 'mzuan, which 
he found to be a monarchy limited by an arifto- 
cracy. The King, he w'as told, had no power 
of making war by his own authority; but if the 
aflembly of nobles, \\ ho were from time to time 
convened by him, rcfolvedon a war with any of 
the ncighbouiing iflands, they defrayed the 
charges of it by voluntary contributions, in re- 
turn for which they claimed as their own, all 
the booty and captives that might be taken. 
The hope of gain or the w’ant of (laves is 
ufually the real motive for fuch enterprises, and 
oftenfible pretexts are ealily found : at that very 
time, he underftood, they meditated a war, be- 
baufe they wanted hands for the following har- 
Veft. Their fleet conlifted of fixteen or Icven- 
iecn fmall veflels, which they manned witfai 
about two thoufand five hundred iflanders, 
armed with mulkets and cutlafles, or with bows 
and arrow's. Near two years before they had 
poflefled themlelvcs of two towns in Mayata^ 
which they (till kept and garrifoned. The or- 

T dinary 
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dinary expences of the government were dc* 
frayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; but 
the three principal towns were exempt from all 
taxes, except that they paid annually to the 
chief Mufti, a fortieth part of the value of all 
their moveable property, and from that payment 
neither the king nor the nobles claimed an ex- 
emption. The kingly authority, by the prin- 
ciples of their conftitution, was conficlertd as 
ele£l;i\ e, though the line of fucceflion had not 
in faft been altered fince the firft eleftion of a 
Sultan. lie was Informed, that a w'ander- 
ing Arch, who had fettled in theifland, had, by 
his intrepidity in fevcral wars, acquired the rank 
of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king, with 
limited powers ; and that he was the grand- 
fulhcr of SiiAiiCM ^H\TK!>: 1 had been aflured 
that queen IlAii'iUAii was his grandmother', 
and that he was the Jixth king ; but it muft be 
remarked, that the words jeJd and jeddah in 
Arnbiik are uftd for a male and female ancejlot 
indefinitely ; and, without a corre£l pedigree 
of Ahmed’s fixmily, which I expelled to pro- 
cure but was dilappointed, it would Icarce be 
poflible to afeertain the time when his fore- 
father obtained the highell rank in the govern- 
ment. In the year 1600, Captain John Davis, 
who wrote an acqount of his voyage, found 
Mayata governed by a king, and Anfuamc, or 
Himuafij by a queen, who fliewed him great 

marks 
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marks of friendfliip : he anchored before the 
town of Demos (does he mean Domoni?') which 
was as large, he fays, as Plymouth ; and he 
concludes from the ruins around it, that it had 
once been a place of ftrength and grandeur. I 
can only fay, that I obferved no fuch ruins. 
Fifteen years after, Captain Peyton and Sir. 
Thomas Roe touched at the Comara iflands ; 
and from their feveral accounts it appears, that 
an old Sultanefsthcn rclided in Dinztiatt, but had 
a dominion paramount over all the ifles, three 
of her foils governing Mob la in her name. If 
this be true, SeiiAii-i' and the fucceffors of Ha- 
i.i MHii muft have lofl their influence over tlic 
other iflands ; and, by renewing their dormant 
claim as it fuits their convenience, they may al- 
way.T be furnifhed W’ith a pretence for hoftilitics. 
l-'ivc generations of cldefl; Ions would account 
fur an hundred and feventy of the years which 
have clapfed flnee Davis and Peyton found 
ruled by aSultanefs; and Ahmed was 
of fuch an age, that his reign may be reckoned 
equal to a generation : it is probable, on the 
whole, that Hali'mah was the widow of the 
firft Arabian king, and that her mofque has been 
continued in repair by his defeendants ; lb that 
we may reafonably fuppofe two centuries to 
have palled, lince a linglc Arab had the courage 
and addrefs to eftablilh in that beautiful illand a 
form of government, which, though bad enough 

T 2 in 
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in itfelf, appears to have been adminiftereJ 
with advantage to the original inhabitants. We 
have lately heard of civil commotion sin Hinzuafi, 
which we may venture to pronounce, were not ex- 
cited by any cruelty or violence of Ahmed, but 
were probably occafioned by the infolence of an 
•oligarchy naturally hoflile to king and people. 
That the mountains in the Comara iflands con- 
tain diamonds, and the precious metab, which 
are fludioufly concealed by the policy of the Ic- 
veral governments, may be true, though 1 have 
no rt.ifon to believe it, and have only heaid it 
aflerted without evidence ; but I hope that 
neither an expeofation of fuch treafures, nor of 
any other advantage, will ever induce an Euro- 
pean power to violate the firft principles of juf- 
tice, by afl’uming the fovereignty of HinzUu?:^ 
which cannot anlwer a better purpofe than that 
of fupplying our fleets with feafonable refrefh- 
ment ; and although the natives have an interefl: 
in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, 
if we wnfh their attachment to be tinfeigned 
and their dealings juft, we muft let them an 
example of ftriff honefty in the performance of 
our engagements. In truth , our nation is not 
cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hlmuan^ 
who, as it commonly happens, form a general 
opinion from a few inftances of violence or 
breach of faith. Not many years ago an £«ro- 

pean^ 
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^ean, who had been hofpitably received and li- 
berally fupported at Moifavmdoy behaved rudely 
to a young married woman, who, being of low 
degree, was walking veiled through a flreet in 
the evening : her hufliand ran to protect her, 
and rtfented the rudenefs, probably with me- 
naces, poflibly w itli aftual foicc ; and the Ji,u~ 
ropean isfaid to have given him a mortal wound 
with a knife or bayonet, which be brought, af- 
ter the I'cLiffle, from his lodging. This foul 
murder, which the law of nature would have 
juftified the magiflrate in punilbing with death, 
was reported to the king, who told the Gover- 
nor (I ufe the very words of Alwi') that “ it 
“ would be wilerto hulh it up. men- 

tioned a civil cafe of his own, which ought not 
to be concealed. When he w as on the coaft of 
ulfrica ill the dominions of a very favage prince, 
a fmall Europeati veflel was wrecked ; and the 
prince not only feized all that could be faved 
from the wreck, but claimed the Captain and 
the crew as his flaves, and treated them with 
ferocious infolciice. Alw'i aflured me, that 
when he heard of the accident, he haftened to 
the prince, fell proftrate before him, and by 
fears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty ; that he fupported 
them at his own cxpence, enabled them to build 
another veflel, in which they failed to Hinzuany 
^nd departed thence for Europe or India he 

T 3 (hewed 
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{hewed me the Captain’s promiflbry notes for 
fums which to an African trader muft be a 
confiderable objedl, but which were no price 
for liberty, fafety, and perhaps life, which 
his good, though difinferefttd, offices had 
procured. 1 lamented, that, in my fituatipn, 
it was wholly out of my power to affift Alwi' 
in obtaining juftice ; but he urged me to deliver 
an Arahlrk letter from him, iiiclohiig the not^s, 
to the Governor-General, who, as he ftid, 
knew hiin well ; and 1 complied with his re- 
qucft. Since it is pclTiMc that a fubftantial de- 
fence may be made by tl c perfon thus accufed 
of injuriice, I will not name either him or the 
vefTel which he had commanded ; but if he 
be living, and if this paper fltould fall into his 
hand;, he may be induced to reflect how highly 
It imports our national honour, that a people 
whom we call favage, but who adminifter to 
our convenience, may have no juft caufe to le- 
proach us with a violation of our contracts. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION IX. 

ON THE 

CHRONOLOGY 

OF THE 

HINDUS. 

WRITTEN IN JANUARY 1 788. 


T he great antiquity of the Hindus is be- 
lieved fo firmly by themfelvcs, and has 
been the fubje£t of fo much converlation among 
Europeans, that a fhort view of their chrono- 
logical fyftem, which has not yet been ex- 
hibited from certain authorities, may be ac- 
ceptable to thofe who feek truth without par- 
tiality to received opinions, and without re- 
garding any confequence' that may refult from 
their inquiries : the confequences, indeed, of 
truth cannot but be defirable, and no reafon- 
able man will apprehend any danger to fociety 
from a general difFufion of its light ; but >ve 
pivift not fuffer ourfelves to be dazzled by a falfc 
T 4 glare. 
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glare, nor miftake enigmas and allegories for 
hiuoric'l verity. Attached to no lyftem, and 
as much difpofed to reje£l: the Mofaick hiftory, 
if it be proved erroneous, as to believe it if it 
be confirmed by found reafoning from indubi- 
table evidence, 1 propofe to lay before you a 
concife account of Indian chronology, ex- 
trafled fiom Sanjerit books, or colledled from 
converfations with Pandits, and to fubjoin a 
few remarks on their lyftem, without attempt- 
ing to decide a quefl-ion, which 1 (hall venture 
to dart, “ V hether it is not in faft the lame 
“ with our own, but embellKhed and obfcurcd 
“ by the fancy ot their poets and the riddles 
“ ot their afironomers ?” 

On It of the rnoil: curious books in Scmfcrit, 
and one of the oldefi after the Vida's, is a tra<5l 
On Religious and Civil Duties, taken, as it ij be- 
lieved, from the oral inftruftions of Menu, fon 
of llRAitMAk to the fird inhabitants of the 
earth A wcll-collatcd copy of this intcreding 
law tra<d is now before me ; and I begin my 
difl’ertation with a few couplets from the firft 
chapter of it : “ The fun caufc? the divilion 

“ 1 f day and night, which are of two forts, 
thofe of men and thofe of the Gods ; the 
“ day for ^hc labour of all creatures in their 
leveral employments ; the night for their 
“ (lumber. A month is a day and night of the 
Patriarchs, and it is divided into two parts ; 

the 


«< 
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**• the bright half is their day for laborious ex» 
“ ertions, the dark half their night for fleep. 
“ A year is a day and night of the Gods, and 
“ that is alfo divided into two halves ; the day 
is when the fun moves toward the noith, 
“ the night when it moves toward the fouth. 
f‘ Learn now the duration of a night and day 
‘‘ of Brahma', with that of the ages refpec- 
“ tivcly and in order. l''our thouf .nd years of the 
“ Gods they call the Cr’ita {esr Sat yii) age; and 
“ its limits at the beginning and at ilie end are^ 
in like manner, as many hundreds. In the 
“ three fucceflive ages, together with their limits 
at the beginning and end of them, are thou- 
“ fanJs and hundreds diminilhed by one. This 
aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve 
“ thoufand divine years, is called an age of 
“ the Gods ; and a thoufand fuch divine ages 
added together, muft be confideicd as a day 
“ of Brahma': his night has alfo the fame 
duration. The before-mentioned age of the 
“ Gods, or twelve thpufand of their years 
“ multiplied by feventy-one, form what is 
“ named here below a Manivantara. There 
“ arc alternate creations and deftrudbions of 
“ •worlds through innumerable Mamvantaras : 
“ the Being fupremely defirable performs alj 
“ this again and again.” 

Such is the arrangement of infinite time, 
which the Hindus believe to have been revealed 

from 
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from Heaven, and which they generally un-« 
derlland in a literal Ic-nfe ; ir Teems to have in- 
trinfick marks of being puiely aftrunnmical ; 
but 1 will not appropriate the obTervations of 
others, nor anticipate thofe in particular which 
have been made by two or three of our Mem- 
bers, and which they will, I hope, communi- 
cate to the Society. A conjefture, however, 
of Mr. Paterson has To much ingenuity in it, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning it here, elpe- 
cially as it Teems to be confirmed by one of 
the couplets juft cited ; he TuppoTes, that as a 
month of mortals is a day and night of the Pa- 
triarchs from the analogy of its bright and 
dark halves, To, by the lame analogy, a day 
and night of mortals might have been con-r 
lidered by the ancient IJindus as a month of the 
lower world ; and then a year of Tiich months 
will confift only of twelve days and nights, and 
thirty Tuch years will compoTc a lunar year of 
mortals ; whence he furmifes, that the four 
million three hundred and tiventy ihoufand years, 
of which the Tour Indian ages are TuppoTed to 
confift, mean only years of twelve days ; and, 
in fadl, that Turn divided by thirty, is reduced 
to an hundred and fortv-four thoufand: now, a 
thoufand four hundred and forty years are one 
fada, a period in the Hindu aftronomy ; and that 
Turn multiplied bv eighteen, amounts precifely to 
twenty-five thoufand nine hundred and twenty, 

tllQ 
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ihe number of years in which the fixed ftars 
appear to perform their long revolution eaft- 
ward. The lafl-mentioncd lum is the produdt 
alfo of an hundred and forty-Jour, which, ac- 
cording to M. Bailly, was an old Indian 
cycle, into an hundred and eighty, or the larta- 
rian period, called Van, and of two thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty intu nine, which is not 
only one of the lunar cycles, but confidered by 
the Hindus as a myftenous number and an 
emblem of Divinity; becaufe, if it be multi- 
plied by any other whole number, the fum of 
the figures in the different prodiids remains al- 
ways nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues one immutable eflcnce. The 
important period of twenty-jive thoufand nine 
hundred and twenty years is well known to 
arife from the multiplication of three hundred 
and fxtv into feventy-two, the number of years 
in which a fixed liar feems to move through 
a degree of a great circle ; and although M. De 
Gentil afl'ures us, that the modern Hindus be- 
lieve a complete revolution of the ftars to be 
made in twenty-four thoufand years, vix fifty -four 
feconds of a degree to be pafled in one year, 
yet we may have reafbn to think, that the old 
Indian aftronomers had made a more accurate 
calculation, but concealed their knowledge from 
the people under the veil of fourteen Manwan- 
TARAS, feventy-one divine ages, compound 

cycles, 
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cycles, and years of different forts from thole 
of Brahma' to thofe of Phtdla, or the infernal 
regions. Jf we follow the analogy fuggefted by 
Menu, and fuppole only a day and night to 
be Called zyea^. we may divide the number of 
years in a divine age by three hundred and fixty^ 
and the quotient will be twelve ihoufand, or 
the number of his divine years in one age : 
but, conjc£lure apart, we need only compare 
the two pciiods 4,320,00:) and 25,92c, and 
W'e lhall find that, among their common divilbrs, 
are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 72, 144, &c. 

which numbers, with their fevcral multiples, 
efpecially in a decuple progreliion, conftitute 
fome of the moll celebrated periods of the 
Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the 
Indians. We cannot fail to obferve, that the 
p umber 432, which aj>pcars to be the bafis of 
the Indian lyflem, is a 60th part of 25,920, 
and, by continuing the comparifon, we might 
probably folve the \\hole enigma. In the pre- 
lace to a Furdnes almanack, 1 find the follow- 
ing wild flanza ; “A tboufatid great ages are a 
day of Brahma ; a thonfand fuch days are 
“ an Indian hour of Vishnu ; fx hundred thou- 
“ /and fuch hours make a period of Rudra ; 

and a million of Rudra s (or two quadrillions 
“ jve hund’-ed and ninetv-two thoufand trillion^ 
“ of lunur years') are but a fecond to the Su- 

“ preme 
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** preme Being.” The Hindu theologians de- 
ny the conclqlion of the ftanza to be orthodox : 
time, they lay, exijis not at all with God ; 
and they advife the aftronomers to mind their 
own bulinefs without meddling with theology. 
The aftronomical verfe, however, will anfwer 
our prefent purpofe • for it Ihews, in the firft 
place, that cyphers are added at pleafure to fwell 
the periods ; and if we take ten cyphers from 
a Rudra, or divide by ten thoufand millions, 
we lhall have a period of 259,200,000 years ; 
which, divided by 60 (the ufual divilbr of 
time among the Hindus), will give 4,320,000, 
or a great age, which we find fubdivided in 
the proportion of 4, 3, 2, i, from the notion 
of virtue deorcaiing arithmetically in the golden, 
ftlver, copper, and earthen ages. But Ihould it 
be thought improbable that the Indian aftrono- 
mers in very early times had made more ac- 
curate obfervations than thofe of Alexandria, 
Ragdad, or Maraghah, and ftill more impro- 
bable that they ftould have relapfed without 
apparent caulc into error, we may fuppole, 
that they formed their divine age by an arbi- 
trary multiplication of 24,000 by 1 80, accord- 
ing to M. Le Gentil, or of 21 ,600 by 200, ac- 
cording to the comment on the Surya Siddhanta* 
Now, as it is hardly pollible that fuch coinci- 
dences ihould- be accidental, we may hold it 

nearly 
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nearly demonflrated, that the period of a divine 
age was at firft merely aftronomical, and may 
confequently reje£l: it from our prefeiit enquiry 
into the hiftorical or civil chronology of India. 
Let us however proceed to the avowed opinions 
of the Hindusy and fee, when we have afccr- 
tained their lyflem, whether we can reconcile 
it to the courfe of nature and the common fenfe 
of mankind. 

The aggregate of their four ages they call a 
divine age, and believe that in every thoufand 
fuch ages, or in every day of 'P^'K^.nw^^'y four- 
teen Menus are fucccfhvcly invcfled by him 
with the fovercignty of the earth : each Menu, 
they fuppofe, tranfmits his empire to his fbns 
and grandlbns dining a period of levcnty-one 
divine ages ; and Inch a period they name a 
Manvoaiitarn : but fiuce fourteen multiplied by 
feventy-onc are not quite a thoujandy we muft 
conclude, that fix divine ages are allowed for 
intervals between the Manivantaras, or for the 
twilight of BRAinMA'’s day. Thirty fuch days, 
or Cal pas y conftitute, in their opinion, a month of 
Bb ahma' ; twelve fuch months one of his years ; 
and an hundred fuch years his age ; of which age 
they aflert that fifty years have elapfed. We are 
now then, according to the HinduSy in the firfif 
day, or Calpa^fOl the firft month of the fifty-firft 
year of Brahma' ’s age, and in the twenty-eightlT 

divine 
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tUvine age of the feventh Manwantara\ of 
which divine age the three JirJl human ages 
have pafled, and four thoufund eight hundred and 
eighty-eight of the fourth. 

In the prefent day of Brahma' the firft 
Menu v\as furnamed Swa'yambhuva, or Son 
of the Self-exifent ; and it is lie by whom the 
Inftitutes of 'Rjeligious and Civil Duties are fup- 
pofed to have been deliveied : in his time the 
Deity defeended at a Sacrifee, and by his wife 
S-^taru'pa' he had two dilbnguilhcd Ions and 
three daughters. This pair was created, for 
the multiplication of the human fpccies, after 
that new creation of the v\orld which the 
Brahmans call Pa'dmacalpi'va, or the Lotos 
creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the as:e 
of Menu’s Inftitutes accordina: to the Brah- 
mans, we muft multiply four million three 
hundred and twenty thoufand by fix times 
feventy-one, and add fo the product the num- 
ber of years already paft in the feventh Man- 
voantara. Of the five Menu’s who fucceeded 
him, Ihavefeen little more than the names; 
but the Hindu writings are very difFufe on the 
life and pofterity of the feventh Menu, fur- 
named Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun. He 
is fuppoled to have had ten Ions, of whom the 
eldeft was Icshvva'cu, and to have been 

accom- 
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accompanied by feven Ri/hts^ or holy per- 
Ibns, whofe names were, Casvapa, Atri, 
Vasisiitiia, Viswa'miira, Gautama, 
Jamadagni, and BharadwA'ja; an ac- 
count which explains the opening of the fourth 
chapter of the G/ii) : “ This immutable fyftem 
“ of devotion,” fays CriShn A, “ 1 revealed to 
VivAswAT, or the Sun ; Vivaswat de- 
“ dared it x.oh 'n Son Menu ; Menu explained 
it to Icsitwa'cu i thus the Chief Rijfm know 
“ tills fuhlime doctrine delivered from one to 
“ another.” 

In the reign of this Sun-born Monarch, the 
Hindus believe the whole earth to have been 
drowned, and the whole human race deftroyed 
by a flood, except the pious Prince himfelf, 
the feven RiJJn's^ and their feveral wives ; for 
they fuppol'e his children to have been bonx 
after, the Deluge. 'I his general orde- 
flrutflion, is the fubjeft of the firft Purana^ or 
Sacred Poevi^ which confifts of fourteen 
thouland flanzas ; and the ftory is concilely,- 
but clearly and elegantly told in the eighth 
book of the BhagawatOy from which I have 
extracted the whole, and tranflated it with great 
care, but will only prefent you here with ant 
abridgement of it. “ The demon Hayagri'va 
having purloined the Vedas from the cuftody 
** of Brahma', w'hile he was repofing at the 

“ clofb 
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*■* clofe of the fixth Mamvantara^ the whole 
** race of men became corrupt, except the 
“ itvtw R.tjht and Satyavrata, who then 
“ reigned in Draviray a maritime region to 
“ the foutb of Carnata : this Prince was per- 
“ forming his ablutions in the river Criiamala, 

‘‘ when Vishnu appeared to him in the lhape 
“ of a fmall filh, and, after feveral augmen- 
rations of bulk in different waters, was 
“ placed by Satyavrata in the ocean, where 
he thus addrcfled his amazed votary : “ In 
feven days all creatures who have offended 
“ me (hall be deflroycd by a deluge ; but thou 
“ fhalt be fecurcd in a capacious veficl, mira- 
“ culoufly formed ; take therefore all kinds of 
“ medicinal herbs and efculcnt grain for food, 
“ and, together with the feven holy men, your 
“ refpeftive wives, and pairs of all animals, 
“ enter the ark without fear ; then fhalt thou 
“ know God face to face, and all thy quef- 
** tions fhall be anfwered.” Saying this, he 
“ difappeared ; and after feven days the ocean 
began to overflow the coafts, and the earth to 
“ be flooded by conftant fhowers, w'hen, 
“ Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, 
faw a large veflel moving on the waters: he 
entered it, having in all refpeds conformed 
“ to the inftruftions oL Vishnu, who, in the 
“ form of*a vaft filh, iuffered the veflel to be 
U « tied 
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“ tied with a great fea lerpeat, as with a cable, 
“ to his meafurelefs horn. When the deluge 
“ had ceafed, Vishnu flew the demon and re- 
“ covered the Vedds^ inftruded Satyavrata 
“ in divine knowledge.and appointed him the fe- 
“ venth Menu bythe name of Vaivaswata.’* 

Let us compare the two Indian accounts of 
the Creation2ii\A. the Deluge with thole delivered 
by Moses. It is not made a qucftioii in this 
trafV, Whether the firft chapters of Genejts are 
' - to be underftood in a literal, or merely in an al- 
legorical fenfe ? The only points before us are, 
W hether the creation deferibed by the JirJl 
Me.vU, which the Brahmans call that of the 
Lotosy be not the fame with that recorded in 
our Scripture ; and whether the ftory of the fe- 
venth Menu be not one and the fame with that 
of Noah ? I propofe the queftions, but affirm 
nothing ; leaving others to fettle their opinions, 
whether Adam be derived from adim, which 
in Sanferit means the JirJl y or Menu from 
Nuh, the true name of the Patriarch ; whe- 
ther the Sacrifice at which God is believed 
to have defeended, allude to the offering of 
Abel ; and, on the whole, whether the two 
Menu’s can mean any other perlbns than the 
great Progenitor, and the Reftorer of our fpecies. 

On a fuppolition that Vaivaswata, or 
Sun-borny was the Noah of Scripture, let us 
proceed to the Indian account of his pofterity, 

which 
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^vhich I extraii from Hhe Purandrt' paprecafd, or 
The Parana's Explained^ a work lately compofed 
in Sanfcrit by Ra'dha'ca'nta Sarman, a 
Pandit of ex ten five learning and great fame 
among theHfW«f of this province. Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings which he has 
colledled from the Parana's, it will be necef- 
fary to give a general idea of the ^dtara's^ or 
Defcents, of the Deity : the Hindus believe in- 
numerable fijch defcents or fpecial interpofitions 
of Providence in the affairs of mankind, but 
they reckon ten principal Avatdrds in the cur- 
rent period of four ages ; and all of them are 
defcribed, in order as they are fuppofed to occur, 
in the following Ode of Jayade^va, the great 
Lyrick Poet of India. 

1. “ Thou recovereft the Feda in the water 
** of the Ocean of Defi:ru£tion, placing it joy- 
“ fully in the bofom of an ark fabricated by 

thecy O Ce^sAva, affuming the body of a ^/bi 
** Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Uni- 
verfe 1 

2. “ The earth ftands firm on thy im- 
menfely broad back, which grows largef 

“ from the callus occafioned by bearing that 
“ vaft burthen, O Ce'sava, afiuming the body 
“ of a tortoifi : Be victorious, O HkRi, Lord 
of theUniverfc ! 

3. “ The earth, placed on the point of thy 
*' tuik, renaains fixed like the figure of a black 

U a ** antelope 
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antelope on the rroon, O Ce^sava, aflum- 
“ ing the form of a boar : Re viftorious, O 
“ Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

4. ‘‘ The claw with a ftupendous point, on 
“ the cxquifiite lotos of thy lion’s paw, is the 
‘‘ black bee that flung the body of the em- 
“ bowelled Hiranyacasipu, O Ce'sava, af- 
“ fuming the form of a man-lion : Be vi£torious, 

O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

5. “ By thy power thou beguilefl: Bali, 

“ O thou miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of 

men w’ith the water (of Ganga ) fpringing 
“ from thy feet, O Ce'sava, afluming the 

form of a dwarf : Be vidorious, O Heri, 
“ Lord of the Univerfe ! 

6. “Thou batheft in pure water, confifting 
“ of the blood of Cfjatriya'sy the world, whofe 

offences are removed, and who are relieved 
“ from the pain of other births, O Ce'sava, 
“ afluming the form of Paras'u-Ra'ma : Be 
“ vidorious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe I 

7. “WiTiieafeto thyfelf, with delight to 
“ the Genii of the eight regions, thou feat- 
“ terefl; on all fides in the plain of combat the 
“ demon with ten heads, O Ce'sava, afluming 
“ the form of Ra'ma Chandra : Be vido- 
“ rious, O Heri, Lotd of the Univerfe ! 

8 . “ Tiiou wearefl: on thy bright body a 
“ mantle fliining like a blue cloud, or like the 
•* water of Tamund tripping towards thee 

through 
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“ through fear of thy furrowing plough-J}>are^ 

“ O Ce'sava, afluming the form of Pala- 
“ Ra'ma : Be victorious, OHeri, Lord of the 
“ Univerfe ! 

9. “ Thou blameft (oh wonderful !) the 
“ whole J^eda., when thou feeft, O kind-hearted, 

“ the flaughter of cattle preferibed for facrifice, 

“ O Ce SAVA, alTumiug the body of Buddha: 

‘‘ Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Uni- 
“ verfe ! 

10. “ Fcr the deftruCtion of all the impure, 
thou draweft thy cimeter like a blazing co- 

“ met (how tremendous!) O Ci/sava. af- 
“ fuming the body of Calci : Be victorious, 
O Her I, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

These ten Avatara s are by fome arranged 
according to the thoufands of divine years in 
each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical pro- 
portion from four to one, and if fuch an ar- 
rangement were univerfally received, wefhould 
be able to afeertain a very material point in the 
Hindu chronology ; I mean the birth of Bud- 
PHA, concerning which the different Pandits 
whom I have confulted, and the lame Pandits 
at different times, have exprefled a ftrange diver- 
fity qf opinion. They all agree that Calci is 
yet to come, and that Buddha was the laft con- 
liderable incarnation of the Deity ; but the 
Aftronomers at Varhnes place him in the third 
age, and Ra'dha'ca'nt inlifts, that he ap- 

U 3 pear^ 
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peared afte t’le thoufandth year of the fourth : the 
learned and accurate author of the Dabijian^ 
whole information concerning the Hindus is 
wonderfully correcfl, n'entions an opinion of the 
Pandits with wl'om he had converfcd, that 
Buddma began his career ten years before the 
clofe of the third age; and Govet dhana of 
Cajbmir, whc had once informed me, that 
CriisuNA defcen ed two centuries before Bud- 
jjiiA, aflurcd me lately, that the Cajhm'rians 
admitted an interval of twenty-'^ our years 
(others allow only twelve') between thofe two 
divine perfons. The bell authority, after all, 
is the Rhii^awat itfclf, in the firll chapter of 
which it is cxprefsly declared, that “Buddha, 
“ the fun of Jina, woukl appear at C'tcata»^ 
“ for the purpofc of confounding the demons, 
jvji at the beginning of the Caliyug." I have 
long been convinced, that, on thele fubjects, 
we can only reafon latisfaftorily from written 
evidence, and that our forenlick rule muft be 
invariably applied, to take the declarati ns of 
the Bra'iimans mojl Jlrongly againjl themfelves, 
that is, aguinjl their pretenjions to antiquity ; 
fo that on the whole we may lafely place Bud- 
UHAjuJi at the beginning o( \\\e prefen t age : but 
what is the beginning of it ? When this quef- 
tion was propoled to Ra'dha'ca'nt, he an- 
swered : “ Of a period comprifing more than 
ft four hundred thoufand years, the firll two 
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“ or three thoufand may reafonably be called the 
beginning'* On my demanding evi- 
dence, he produced a book of fome authority, 
compofed by a learned Gofwami^ and entitled 
Bhagawatamrita, or. The ISleSfar of the Bhaga- 
vat, on which it is a metrical comment ; and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to be 
cited : after the juft mentioned account of Bud- 
dha in the text, the commentator lays, 

Afau vya(5lali calcrabdafahafrudwitayc gate, 

Murtlh patalaverna’fya dwibhuja chicurojj’hita, 

“He became vifible, the-thoufand-and-fe- 
“ cond-year-of-the-Cali-tf^e being paft ; his 
“ body of-a-colour-between-whitc-and-ruddy, 
“ with-two-arms, without-hair on his head'* 
C'lcata, named in the text as the birth-place 
of Buddha, the Gofwami fuppofes to have been 
Dhermiranya, a wood near Gayd, where a co- 
loflal image of that ancient Deity ftill remains : 
it (eemed to me of black ftone ; but, as I faw 
it by torch-light, I cannot be pofitive as to its 
colour, which may, indeed, have been changed 
by time. 

The Brahmans univerfally fpeak of the 
Bauddhas with all the malignity of an into, 
lerant fpirit ; yet the moft orthodox among 
them conftder Buddha himfelf as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu : this is a contradi^on hard to 
be reconciled, unlefs we cut the knot inftead of 

U 4 untying 
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untying it, by fuppofing with Giorgi, that 
there were t-ivo Buddhas, the younger of 
whom edabliihed the new religion, which gave 
fo great offence in India, and w^as introduced 
into China 'm the firft century of our era. The 
Ca/hmirian, before mentioned, afferted this fa£t, 
without being led to it by any queftion that 
implied it ; and we may have reafon to fup- 
pofe, that Buddha is in truth only a general 
word for a Phtlofophcr. The* author of a cele- 
brated Sanferit Diftionary, entitled from his 
name Amaracrifl.m, who was himfelf a Bauddha^ 
and flourifhed in the firft century before 
Christ, begins his vocabulary with nine 
words that fignify Heaven, and proceeds to 
thofe which mean a Deity in general ; after 
which come dilferent clajfes of Gods, Demi- 
gods, and Demons, all by generic! names ; and 
they are followed by two very remarkable 
heads : firft, (^notthc general names of Buddha, 
but) the names of a huddha-in-general,oi which 
he gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, Scijlri^ 
Munmdra, Vinayaca, Samantabhadra, Dhertna- 
raja, Sugata, and the like, moft of them fig- 
nificative of excellence, wifdom, virtue, and 
fanSIity, fecondly, the names of a particular 
jb’«//i/Ai7-jV/»«/-who-defcended-in-the-family-of- 
Sa'cya (thofe are the very words of the ori- 
ginal}, and his titles are, Sacyamuni^ Sdeya- 

. JinhUi 
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Jinha^ Servdrt' haJidJha, Saudhodani^ Gauiam^y 
Arcahandhuy or Kinftimn of the Surty and Md~ 
ylidivifuta, or Child of Maya : thence the au- 
thor paffes to the different epithets of |)articular 
Hindu Deities. When I pointed out this curious 
paflage to R a'dh a'ca'nt, he contended, that the 
firll: eighteen names were general epithets, and 
the following feven, proper namesy or patrony- 
micks of one and the fame perfon ; but Ra'ma- 
Lo'cHAN, my own teacher, who, though not 
a Brahmany is an excellent fcholar and a very 
fenfible unprejudiced man, affured me, that 
Buddha was a generic k word, like Devuy and 
that the learned author, having exhibited the 
names of a Devatd in general, proceeded to 
thofe of a Buddha in general, before he came 
to particulars : he added, that Buddha might 
mean a Sage or a Phifofphery though Buddha 
was the word commonly ufed for a mere wife 
man without fupernatural powers. 

It feems highly probable, on the whole, 
that the Buddha, whom Jayade'va cele- 
brates in his Hymn, was the Sacyafinhay or 
Uon o/'Sa'cya, who, though lie forbad the 
facrifices of cattle, which the Vidas enjoin, 
was bfblieved to be Vishnu himfelf in a human 
form, and that another Buddhuy one perhaps of 
his followers in a later age, afliiming his name 
and charafter, attempted to overfet the whole 

fyfteih 
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iyftem of the Brhhmans., and was the caufe of 
that perfccution, from which the Bauddhat 2x0 
known to have fled into very diftant regions. 
May we not reconcile ‘h fngular difference of 
opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Bcddha’s appearance, by fuppoling that they 
have confounded the Two Buddha's, the firft of 
whom was born a few years before the clofe of 
the laft age, and the fecond, when above a 
thoufand years of the prefent age had elapfed ? 
We know, from better auth«rities, and with as 
much certainty as can juflly be expelled on fb 
doubtful a fubjeft, the real rime, compared with 
our own era, when the ancient Buddha began 
to diftinguifh himfelf ; and it is for this 
reafon principally, that I have dwelled with 
minute anxiety on the fubjefl of the laft 
jivatar. 

The Brahmans, who aflifted Abu’lfazl in 
his curious but fuperficial account of his mas- 
ter’s empire, informed him, if the figures in the 
jlyini Achari be correflly written, that a pe- 
riod of 2962 years had elapfed from the birth 
of Buddha to the 40th year of Acbar’s reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 
Ij66th year before that of Our Saviour ; but 
when the Chinefe government admitted a new 
religion from India in the firft century of our 
era, they made particular inquiries concerning 
the age of the old India Buddha, whole birth, 

according 
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according to Couplet, they place in the 41ft 
year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
Christ, and they call him, fays he. Foe the 
fon of Move or Ma'ya' ; but M. De Guig- 
NEs, on the authority of four Chinefe Hiftori- 
ans, aflerts, that Fo was born about the year 
before Christ 1027, in the kingdom of Cajh^ 
rmr : Giorgi, or rather Cassiano, from 
whofe papers his work was compiled, allures 
us, that, by the calculation of the Trietiat/Sf he 
appeared only 959 years before the Chrijiian 
epoch ; and M. Bailly, with fome helitation, 
places him 1031 years before it, but inclines to 
think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former trail, with the JirJl 
Budha, or Mercury, whom the called 
Woden, and of whom I (hall prefently take 
particular notice. Now, whether we alTume 
the medium of the four laft mentioned dates, or 
implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by De 
Guignes, we may conclude, that Buddha was 
firft diftinguilhed in this country about a thou~ 
J'andyoas^ before the beginning of our era ; and 
whoever, in lb early an age, cxpeils a certain 
epoch unqualified with about or nearly^ will be 
greatly difappoin ted. Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus be- 
gan about one thouland years before Christ, 
according to Goverdhan’s account of Bud- 
pHA*s birth, or two tfiouland according to 

that 
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that of Ra'dha'ca'nt, the common opinion, 
that 4888 years of it arc now eiapfed, is erro- 
neous. And here, for the prefent, we leave 
Buddha, with an intention of returning to 
him in due time; obferving only, that if 
the learned Indians difl’er fo widely in their ac- 
counts of the age A\hcn their ninth Avallir 
appeared in their country, we may be allured, 
that they have no certain chronology before 
him, and may fufpe(ft the certainty of all the 
relations concerning even his appearance. 

The received Chronology of the Hindus 
begins with an abfurdity fo monUrous, as to 
overthrow the whole lyftcm ; for, having efla- 
blilhed their period of fevenly-one divine ages as 
the reign of each Menu^ yet thinhing it in- 
congruous to place a holy perfonage in times of 
impurity, they inhft, that the Menu reigns only 
in every golden age, and dilappears in the three 
human ages that follow it, continuing to dive 
and emerge like a water-fowl, till the clofc of 
\C\'s>Man'Voantara. The learned author of the 
Puranart' bapraedfa, which I will now follow 
ftep by ftep, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a ferious face ; but as he has not in- 
lerted it in his work, we may take his account 
of the feventh Menu according to its ob- 
vious and rational .meaning, and fuppofe, that 
Vaivaswata, the fon of Su'rya, the fon of 
Casyapa, or Uranus the fon of Mari'chi, or 
X,ight, the fon of Brahma, which is clearly an 

alle- 
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allegorical pedigree, reigned in the laft golden 
age, or, according to the Hindus ^ three mil- 
lion eight hundred and ninety-two thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But 
they conteixl, that he actually reigned on earth. 
ofte milUon feven hundred and iwenty-eight thou~ 
fand years of mortals, or four thoufaud eight 
hundred years of the God.s ; and this opinion is 
another monfter fo repugnant to the courfe of 
nature and to human reafon, that it mufl: be 
rejedled as wholly fabulous, and taken as a 
proof, tltat the Indians know nothing of their 
Sunborn Menu, but his name and the principal 
event of his life ; T mean the univerfal deluge ^ 
of which the three firft Avatars are merely al- 
legorical reprefentations, with a mixture, efpe- 
cially in the fecond, of aftronomical mythology. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is 
believed to have defeended ; for the feven 
Rifjis, who w ere prtferved w’ith him in the 
ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human fa- 
milies ; but f nee his daughter Ila' was mar- 
ried, as the Indians tell us, to the firil 
Budha, or Mercury, the fon of Chandra, 
or the Moon, a male Deity, whofe father was 
Atri, fon of Brahma' (where again wc meet 
with an allegory purely aftronomical or poeti- 
cal), his poilerity are divided into two great 
branches, called the Children of the Sun from 
his own fuppofed father, and the Children of the 
Moon from the parent of his daughter’s huf- 

band : 
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band : the lineal male defcendants in both theft 
families are fuppofed to have reigned in the ci- 
ties of Ayodhyciy or Audh^ and Pratijhf hana, 
or Vitora, refpeftively, till the thoufandth year of 
the prefent age\ and the names of all the princes 
ill both lines having been diligently collected by 
Ra'dha'ca'nt from ftveral rurancts, I exhi- 
bit them in two columns arranged by myfelf 
with great attention. 

SECOND AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

MOON. 


Icshwa'cu, 

Budha, 


Vtcucjhi, 

Pururavas, 


Cucutft’ha, 

Ayufli, 


Anenas, 

Nahulha, 


PrifhUy 

Taydti, 

5- 

Vifwagandhi, 

PurUf 


Chandra, 

Janam^jaya, 


Yuvanifwa, 

Prachinwat, 


Srava, 

Pravlra, 


Vrihadafwa, 

Menafyu, 

lO. 

Dhundhumira, 

Ch4rupada, 


Drid*h4fwa, 

Sudyu, 


Heryafwa, 

Bahugava, 


Nicumbha, 

Sanyati, 


Crii^fwa, 

Ahanydti, 

*5* 

S^najit, 

Raudrifwa, 


Yuvan4{wa, 

Rit^yufli, 



Mindhicrit 
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SUN. 

Mandhatri, 

Purucutfa, 

30 . Trafadasyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryafwa, 
Praruna, 

T rivindhana, 
35. Satyavrata, 
Trifancu, 
Harifchandra, 
Rohlta, 
Harita, 

30. Champa, 
Sudeva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 

V rica, 

35. Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Afamanjas, 
Anfumat, 
Bhagirai* ha, 
40. Sruta, 

Nibha, 

Sindbudwipa, 

Ayut 4 yufli, 

Ritaperna, 

45. Sauda^a, 
Afmaca, 


MOON, 

Rantiiiava, 

Sumati, 

Aiti, 20, 

Dujb/manfa. 
Bharaia, * 
(Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 

Vrihatcfhetra, 25, 
Haftin, 

Ajamid’ha, 

Ricflia, 

Samwarana, 

Curu, 30. 

Jahnu, 

Surat’ha, 

Vidurat’ha, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Jayatfena, 35. 

Radhica, 

Ayutayufh, 

Acrodhana, 

Devatit’hi, 

RicQia, 40. 

Pratipa, 

Santanu, 
Vichitreeoirya, 
P 4 udu, 45. 

Yudhtjht' bir\ 

Mdlaca, 
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SUN. 

Mulaca, 

Dafarat’ha, 

Aidabidi, 

50. Vifwafaha, 

C’hatw’anga, 

Dirghabahu, 

RaghUi 

Aja, 

55. Dafaraf ha^ 

Ra'ma. 

It is agreed among all the Pandits that Ra = 
MA, their f event b incarnate divinity, appeared as 
king of Ayodhyd in the interval between the 
Jilver and the brazen ages ; and, if we fuppofe 
him to have begun his reign at the very begin- 
ning of that interval, fiill three thoufand three 
hundred yezr -5 of the Gods, or a million one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thoufand lunar years of 
mortals will remain in the Jilver age, during 
which foe Jifty -Jive princes between Vaivas- 
WATA and Ra'ma muft have governed the 
world ; but, reckoning thirty years for a ge- 
neration, which is rather too much for a long 
fucceffion of elde/l fons, as they are laid to have 
been, we caiinotj by the courle of nature, ex- 
tend the fecond age of the Hindus beyond Jix- 
teen hundred and Jifty folar years : if we fup- 
pofe them not to have been eldeft fons, and 
4vea to have lived longer than modern princes 
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in a diflblute age, we fliall find only a period of 
t’wo thoufand years ; and if we remove the 
difficulty by admitting miracles, we muft ceafe 
to reafon, and may as well beli<'ve at once what- 
ever the Bi I htnans chufe to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another 
abfurdity equally fatal to the credit of the Hin- 
du fyftem : as far as the twenty- lecond degree 
of defeent from Vaivaswata, the lyn- 
chronifm of the two families appears tolerably 
regular, except that the children of the Moon 
were not all eldeji fons ; for king Yaya'ti ap- 
pointed the youngeft of his five fons to fucceed 
himin7«d'/rf,andallottcd inferior kingdoms to the 
other four, who had offended him ; part of the 
Dnejhin or the South to Y adu, the anceffor of 
Crishna ; the North, to Anu ; the Eaft, to 
Druiiya ; and the Weff, to Turvasu, from 
whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to believe, 
in compliment to our nation, that we are de- 
feended. But of the fubfequent degrees in the 
lunar line they know fb little, that, unable to 
fupply a confiderable interval between Bha- 
rat and Vitat’ha, whom they call his fbn 
and fucccflbr, they are under a neceffity of afi- 
ferting, that the great anceftor of Yudhisht''- 
HIR, adlually reigned /even and twenty thoufand 
years ; a fable of the lame clafs with that of his 
wonderful birth, which is the fubjedt of a beau- 
tiful Indian drama ; now, if we fuppole his life 

X to 
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to have lafted no longer than that of other mor-* 
tals, and admit Vitat’ha and the reft to have 
been his regular fucceflbrs, we (hall fall into 
another abfurdity ; for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would 
naturally have been, we fhall find Yudhisht'*-^ 
iiiR, who reigned confeffedly at the clofe of the 
brazen age, nine generations, old^r than Ra'ma, 
before whole birth the fiher age is allowed to 
have ended. After the name of Bharat, 
therefore, 1 have fet an afterifk to denote a con- 
iiderable chafm in the Indian Hiftory, and have 
inferted between brackets, as out of their places, 
his twenty-four fuccefiTors, who reigned, if at 
all, in the following age immediately before 
the war of the Mahabh^rat, The fourth Ava~ 
tary which is placed in the interval between the 
frji and feconJ ages, and the fifth, which foon 
followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded 
on hiftorical fa<fts : the fourth was the punifh- 
jnent of an impious monarch by the Deity him-» 
felf burjiing from a marble column in the ftiape 
of a lion ; and the fifth was the humiliation of 
an arrogant Prince, by fo contemptible an 
agent as a mendicant dwarf After thefe, and 
immediately before Buddha, come three great 
warriors all named R a'm a ; but it may juftly 
be made a queftion," whether they are not three 
jreprelentations of one perfon, or three different 
ways of relating the fame hiftory ; the firft and 

fecond 
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fecond Ra'mas are faid to have been contem- 
porary ; but whether all or any of them mean 
Kama the fon of Cu'sh, I leave others to de- 
termine. The mother of the fecond Rama 
was named Cau'shalya', which is a derivative 
of Cushala, and though his father be diftin- 
guifhed by the title or epithet of Da'sarat’ha, 
lignifying, that his war-chariot hore him to all 
quarters of the worlds yet the name of Cush, 
as the Cajhmirians pronounce it, is preferved en- 
tire in that of his fon and fucceflbr, and Iha- 
dowed in that of his anceftor Vicocshi; 
nor can a juft objedlion be made to this opinion 
from the nafal Arabian vowel in the word Rd. 
mah mentioned By Moses, fince the very 
word Arab begins with the lame letter which 
the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce, 
and they were obliged, therefore, toexprefsit 
by the vowel which moft refembled it. On 
this queftion, however, I aflert nothing ; nor 
on another, which might be propofed ; “ Whe- 
“ therthe fourth 'ind ffth Avatars \sq not &\- 
legorical ftories of the two prefumptuous 
monarchSjNiMROD and Belus ?’* The hypo- 
thefis, thsx government was firft eftablilhed, laws 
enacted, and agriculture encouraged in Indid by 
Rama, about three thoufand eght hundred years 
ago, agrees with the received account of 
Noah’s death, and the previous lettlement of 
bis immediate defeendants. 


THIRD 
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THIRD AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN, 

Cujha, 

Atit’hi, 

Nijhadl^ay 

Nabhas, 

5. Pun'darica, 

Cfhe madhan was, 
Devanica, 
Ahin'agu, 
Paripatra, 

10. Ranach’hala, 
Vajranabha, 

Area, 

Sugana, 

Vidhriti, 

I e, Hiranyanabha, 
Pufliya, 
Dhruvafandhi, 
Suderfana, 
Agniverna, 

SO. Sighra, 

Maru, fuppofed to 
ftill alive, 
Prafufruca, 

Sandhi, 

Amerfana, 

Mahafwat, 


MOON, 


Vitat’ha, 

Manyu, 
Vrihatclhetra, 
Haftin, 

Ajamid*ha, 

Ricfha, 
Samwarana, 

CurUt 
yahnUy 

Surat’ha, lO* 

Vidurat’ha, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayntlena, 

Radhica, 

Aygtayulh, 15, 

^|Acr6dhana, 

D6vatit’hi, 

Riclha, 

Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 20. 

Vifwab^u, 
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SUN. 

Vlfwabhahu, 

Prafenajit, 

Tacfhaca, 

VrihadbalUf 

30. Vrihadraiia, 
3100. 


MOON. 

S 4 ntanu» 

Vichitraviiya, 

Pandu, 

TTudhiJhfhira, 

Y. B. 


25 


Here we have only nine-and^ttvcnty Princes 
of the Solar line between Ra'ma and Vrihad- 
RANA exclufively; and their reigns, during 
the whole brazen age, are fuppofed to have 
laded near eight hundred and Jixty-four thoufand 
years, a fuppofition evidently againft nature; 
the uniform courfe of which allows only a pe- 
riod of eight hundred feventy^ or at the very 

utmoft, of a thoufand years for twenty-nine ge- 
nerations. Pari'cshit, the great nephew and 
fucceflbr of YudhiSht’hir, who had recovered 
the throne from Duryo'dhan, is allowed with- 
out controverly to have reigned in the interval 
between the brazen and earthen ages, and to 
have died at the fetting-in of the Caliyug ; fo 
that if the Pandits of Cajhniir and Varanes have 
made a right calculation of Buddha’s ap- 
pearance, the prefect, or fourth^ age mud have 
begun about*^; thoufand years before the birth 
of Christ, and confequently the reign of 
IcshWa'cu could not have been earlier than 
four thoufand years before that great epoch ; 
41*4 even that date will perhaps aopear, when 

X 3 ' it 
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it ftall be ftridly examined, to be near two 
thoufand years earlier than the truth. 1 cannot 
leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues 
and vices of mankind are faid to have beea 
equal, without obferving, that even the clofe of 
it is manifeftly fabulous and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of hiftorical truth than the 
tale of T^roy, or of the Argonauts ; for 
Yudhisht’hir, it feems, was the fon of 
!Dherma, the Genius of JuJiice j Bhi^ma of 
Pavan, or the God of Windi Arjun of 
Indra, or the Firmament': Nacol and 
SahadeVa, of the two Cuma'rs, the Castor 
and Pollux of India ; and Bhi'shma, their re- 
puted great uncle, was the child of Gavqk\ 
or the Ganges, by Sa'ntanu, whofe bro- 
ther De'va'pi is fuppoled to be ftill alive in the 
city of Calapa't all which fictions may be 
charming embellilhments of an heroick poem, 
but are juft as abfurd in civil hiftory, as the de- 
icent of two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moon. 


FOURTH AGE. 

CHILDREN or THE 


SUN, 

Urucriya, 

Vatlavriddha, 

Prativydma, 


MOONt 



Sahaftinica, 

Bhihu, 
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SUN. 

MOONf 

Bhanu, 

Aswamfedhaja, 

c. D6vaca, 

Asimacrilhna, 5 * 

Sahadevat 

N6michacra, 

Vira, 

Upta, 

Vrihadafwaj 

Chitraratlia, 

Bhanumaty 

Suchirat’ha, 

to. Praticaswa, 

Dhritimat, x6* 

Supratica, 

Sufhena, 

Marudcva, 

SuniPha, 

Sunacfhatra) 

Nrichacfhuhy 

Pufhcara, 

Suc’hinala, 

t It. Antarlciha^ 

Pariplava, 1 5* 

SutapaSy 

Sunaya, 

Atnitrajit, 

Medhavin, 

Vrihadrajaj 

Nripanjayaj 

Barhiy 

Detvaj 

fto. Critanjayajj 

Timi, • io» 

Rananjayaj 

Vrihadrat’ha, 

Sanjayay 

Sudifa, 

S 16 cyay 

Satanic'a, 

Suddhoday 

Durmadana, 

25. Uuigalada* 

Rahinara, 25. 

Praf(Snajit» 

Dandapan!^ 

Clhudracay 

Nimi, 

Sumitra, Y.B. C. 4 ioo* C(h6maca. 

In both families, we 

fee thirty generations 

are reckoned from Yudhisht hie, and from 

X 4 

VrI HADDAD A 
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Vrihadbala his contemporary (who was 
killed, in the war of Bharat, by Abhimanyu, 
Ion of Arjun, and father of Pari'cshit), to 
the time when the Sular and Lunar dynafties 
are believed to have be ome extinft in the pre- 
I'ent divine age ; and /or thefe generations the 
Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years 
only, or a hundred years for three generations ; 
which Calculation, though probably too large, 
is yet moderate enough, compared with their 
abiurd accounts of the preceding ages : but they 
reckon exactly the fame number of years for 
twenty generations only in the family of 
Jara'sandha, whole fon was contemporary 
with Yudhisht’uir, and founded a new 
dynafty of Princes in Magadha, or Bahhr ; 
and this exadt coincidence of the time, in which 
the three races are luppoledto have been extindf, 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, 
formed rather from imagination than from 
hiftorical evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparatively modern, could not have 
reigned a thou land years. 

I, NEVERTHELESS, exhibit the lift of them 
as a curiofity ; but am far from being con- 
vinced, that all of them ever exifted : that, if 
they did exift, they could not have reigned 
more than feven hundred years, I am fully per- 
fuaded by the courle of nature and the concur- 
rent opinion of mankind. 


Kings 
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KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Sahadeva, 

Suchi, 

Marjari, 

Cfhema, 

Srutafravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutayufh, 

Dhermafutra, 

5. Niramitra, 

Srama, 15. 

Sunaclhatra, 

Drid’hafena, 

Vrihetfena, 

Sumati, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutanjaya, 

Sunita, 

0. Vipra, 

Satyajit, 20. 

PuRANJAYA, fon of 

the twentieth king. 


was put to death by his minifter Sunaca, who 
placed his own fon Pradvo'ta on the throne 
of his mafter ; and this revolution conftitutes 
an epoch of the higheft importance in our pre- 
fent inquiry; firft, becaufe it happened ac- 
cording to the Bhdganvatamrita, two years ex- 
adly before Buddha’s appearance in the fame 
kingdom ; next, becaufe it is believed by the 
Hindus to have taken place three ihoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago, or two 
thoufand one hundred years before Christ-; 
and, laftly, becaufe a regular chronology, ac- 
cording to the number of years in each dynafty, 
has been eftablifhed from the acceffion of 
Pradvo'ta to the fubverlion of the genuine 
Hindu government ; and that chronology 1 will 

now 
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now lay before you, after obferving only, that 
Ra'dha'ca'nt hitnlelf lays nothing of Buddh A 
in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding datura* s in their 
proper places. 

KINGS OF MAGADHA. 

Y. B. C. 

fradyota, 2100 

t^alaca, 

Vifac*hayupa, 

Rajaca^ 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigm—x^ yearSf 

Sifun&ga, 1962 

Cacaverna^ 

Clhimadhertnan, 

Clh^trajnya, 

Vidhilara, 5. 

Ajitafatru, 

Darbhaca, 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi, ior^36oj'. 

Nanda, i6cU 

This prince, of whom frequent mention is 
made in the Sanfcrit books, is laid to have been 
murdered, after a reign of a. hundred years^ 
by a very learned and ingeiuous, but paBionate 

and 
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and vindiaive, Briibrnan, whofe name was 
Cha'nacya, and who raifed to the throne a- 
man of the Maurya race, named Chandra* 
GUPTA ; by the death of Nanda, and his 
fons, the CJbatriya family of Pradyo'ta be* 
came extin£k. 

MAURYA KINGS. 

Y. B. C. 

Chandragupta* 150 a 

Viriiara, 

Afocaverdhana, 

Suyaias, 

Delarat'ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Salifuca, 

Sdmafarman, 

Satadhanwa^, 

Vrihadrat’ha, 10 r =: 137^. 

On the death of the tenth Maurya king, 
his place was alTumed by his Commander in 
Chief, PusHFAMiTRA, of the Sunga nation or 
family. 

SUNGA KINGS. 

T, B. C. 

Puihpamitra, 1365 

Agnimitra, 

SujyHht'ha, 
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SUNDA KINGS. 

y. B. c. 

Sujyefht’ha, *3^5 

Vafumitra, 

Abhadraca, 3. 

Pulinda, 

Ghoflia, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhuti, 10 r — illy. 

The laft prince was killed by his miniftcr 
VasudeVa, of the Canna race, who ufurped 
the throne of Magadha. 

CANNA KINGS. 

Vafud6va, 

Bhumitra, 

Narayana, 

Sufarman, 4 r = 345 y . 

A Stidra, of the Andhra family, having mur- 
dered his mafter Susarman, and feized the 
government, founded a new dynafty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 

y. B. c. 

Balin, 908 

Ciilhna, 

Srilkitacarna, 


Y. B. c; 

*aS3 
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ANDHRA KINGS. 

y. B. c. ' 

Srifantacarnay 

Paurnamafa, 

Lamb6dara> 5^ 

Vivilaca, 

Megliafwata, 

Vatamana, 

Talaca, 

Sivafwati, 10. 

Purifliabhcru, 

Sunandana, 

Chacoraca, 

Bataca, 

Gomatln, 1 5 . 

Purimat, 

Medafiras, 

Sirafcand’ha, 

Y ajnyafri, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrabija, 21 r= 456/. 

After the death of Chandrabi'ja, which 
happened, according to the Hindusy 396 years 
before Vicrama'ditya, or 452 B. C. we hear 
no more of Magadha as an independent king- 
dom; but Ra'dha'ca'nt has exhibited the 
names of /even dynafties, in which feventy-Jix 
princes are faid to have reigned one thoufand 

thru 
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three hundred and ninety ^nine years in Avabhriti, 
,a town of the Dacjhin^ or which we 

commonly call Decan : the names of the feven 
dynafties, or of the families who eftablilhed 
them, are, Abhira^ Gardabhin, Canca, Tcruanuf 
^Turujhcara^ Bhurunda^ Maula ; of which the 
Tavana's areby fome, not generally, fuppofed to 
have been Jonians., or Greeks, but the ‘turujh^ 
cara*s and Mania's are univerfally believed 
to have been Turcs and Moguls ; yet Ra'dha'- 
ca'nt adds ; “ when the Maula race was ex- 
“ tin£t, five Princes, named Bhtinanda, Bangira, 

Sifunandi, Yasonandi,zxi^ Prav'iraca, reigned 
** an hundred and Jix years (or till the year 
** 1053) -in the city of Cilacild," which, he 
tells me, he underftands to be in the country of 
the Mahdrdjhtra's, or Mohr at d s : and here ends 
his Indian Chronology ; for “ after Pra- 
“ vi'raca,” fays he, “ this Empire was 
“ divided among Mlech'has, or Infidels.” 

This account of the [even modern dynajiies 
appears very doubtful in itfelf, and has no re- 
lation to our prcfent enquiry ; for their domi- 
nion feems confined to the Decan, without 
extending to Magadha ; nor have we any reafon 
to believe, tliat a race of Grecian Princes ever 
cftablilhed a kingdom in either of thofe coun- 
tries : as to the Moguls, their dynafty ftill 
fubfifts, at leaft nominally; unlefs that of 

Chengh 
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Chengiz be meant, and his fucceflbrs could not 
have reigned in any part of India for the period 
of three hundred years, which is affigned to 
the Maulds ; nor is it probable, that the word 
which an Indian could have eafily pro- 
nounced and clearly exprefled in the NagaA 
letters, (hould have been corrupted into 7W- 
rujhcara On the whole, we may fafely dole 
the moft authentick fyftem of Hindu Chrono, 
logy, that I have yet been able to '{)|pcure, 
with the death of Ch andr abi'j A. Should any 
farther information be attainable, we (hall, 
perhaps, in due time attain it, either from books 
pr inicriptions in the Sanferit language ; but 
from the materials with which we are at prefent 
fupplied, we may eftablifli as indubitable the 
two following propofitions ; that the three JirJh 
Rges of the Hindus are chiefly mythological^ 
whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their aftronomers or on the 
heroick fidions of their poets ; and, that the 
fourth, or hijlorical, age cannot be carried farther 
back than about two thoufan.d years before 
Christ. Even in the hiftory of the prefent 
age, the generations of men and the reigns of 
kings are extended beyond the courfe of nature, 
and beyond the average refulting from the ac- 
counts of the Brahmans themfelves ; for they 
ftflign to an hundred and forty-two modern 

reigna 
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reigns a period of three thoufand one hundred and 
jifty-three years, or about twenty -two years to a 
reign, one with another ; yet they reprefent 
only four Canna Princes on the throne of Ma-- 
gadha for. a period of three hundred and forty- 
jive years ; now it is even more improbable, that 
four fucccflive kings Ihould have reigned eighty- 
Jtx years and four mot. r is each, than that Nanda 
Ihould have been king an hundred years, and 
murdered at laft. Neither account can be cre- 
dited; but, that we may allow the higheft 
probable antiquity to the Hindu government, 
let us grant, that three generations od men were 
equal on an average to an hundred years, and 
that Indian Princes have reigned, one with 
another, two and twenty ; then reckoning 
thirty generations from Arjun, the brother of 
Yudhisht’hira, to the extindion of his race, 
and taking the Chinefe account of Buddha’s 
birth from M. De Guignes, as the moft au- 
thentic medium between Abu’lfazl and the 
1 ibetiaus^ we may arrange the corredted Hindu 
Chronolocy according to the following tdble, 
fnpplying the word about or nearly (fince per- 
fect accuracy cannot be attained and ought not 
to be required), before every date, 

y. B. c. 

Abhimanyu, fon of Arjun, 2029 

Fradyota, — . — 1029 

Buddha, 
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Y. B. C. 

Buddha, — - 

1027 

Nanda, — — 

699 

Balin, — — 

149 

Vicrama'ditya — ■ . 

56 

DeVapa'la, hlng of Gaur, 

23 


If we take the date of Buddha’s appearance 
from Abu’lfazl, we muft place Abhimanyu 
2^68 years before Chris r, unlefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of i^iagadha^ and allow 
/even hundred years, inftead ot a thoufand^ be- 
tween Arjun and Pradyo'ta, which will 
bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited 
in the table; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap- 
proach nearer to the truth. As to "RdjiX 
Nanda, if he really {at on the throne a whole 
century, we muft bring down the Andhra 
dynafty to the age of Vicrama'ditya, who 
with his feudatories had probably obtained fo 
much power during the reign of thofe princes, 
that they had little more than a nominal fo- 
vereignty, which ended with Chandrabi'ja, 
in the third or fourth century of the Chrifian 
era ; having, no doubt, been long reduced .to 
infignificance by the kings of Gaur^ defcended 
from Go'pa'la. But, if the author of the 
Dabifdn be warranted in fixing the birth of 
Buddha ten years before the Caliyug^ we muft 
* thus correal the Chronological Table : 

Y Buddha, 
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y. B. C. 


Buddha, — 

1027 

Paricfhit, — 

1017 

Pradyota, (reckoning 20 ori 
30 generations,) J 

• 3^7 or 17 

1 


Y. A. C. 

Nanda, — — 

13 or 31 


This corre<fliori would oblige us to place 
VicR AM a'ditya before Nanda, to whom, as 
all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior ; 
and, if this be an hiftorical fa£l, it feems to 
confirm the Bhagawatamrita, which fixes the 
beginning of the Caliyug about a ihoufand years 
before Buddha : befides that, Balin would then 
be brought down at leaft to the fixth and 
Chandrabi'ja to the tenth century after 
Christ, without leaving room for the fubfo- 
quent dynaftics, if they reigned fucceffively. 

Thus have we given a Iketch of Indian Hif- 
tory through the longeft period fairly affignable 
to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian empire above three thoufand eight hun- 
dred years from the prefont time ; but, on a, 
fubjeft in itfolf fo obfeure, and fo much clouded 
by the fiftions of the Brahmans^ who, to ag- 
grandize thcmfelves, have defignedly taifod 
their antiquity beyond the truth, we muft be' 
fatisfied with probable conjedture and juft rea- 

foning 
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foning from the bcft attainable data; nor can 
we hope for a fyftem of Indian C hronology to 
which no objedion can be made, unlefs the 
aftronomic.il books in Sanfcrit (hall clearly 
afccrtaln the places of the colures in (bme pre- 
cife years of the hiftorical age ; not by loofe 
traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by 
Chipon, who polTibly never exifted, for “ he 
“ lived, fays Newton, in the golden age,’* 
which muft long have preceded the Argonautkk 
expedition) but by fuch evidence as our own 
aftronomers and fcholars (hall allow to be 
unexceptionable. 


Y a 


A CHRO 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

according to one of the Hypotheses intimated 
in the preceding TraSt. 


Christian 

Ycarffrom\i%% 

end Muselman. — — 

of our era. 

Adam, 

Menu I. Age I. 

579+ 

Noah, 

Menu II. 

4737 

Deluge, 


4138 

JSUmrodj 

Niranyacafpu. Age II. 

4006 

Bel, 

Bali, 

3892 

Rama, 

Rama. Age III. 

3^^7 

Noah's death. 

3787 


Pradybta, 

2817 


Buddha. Age IV, 

2815 


Nanda, 

00 


Balin, 

*937 


Vacramaditya, 

1844 


Devapala, 

181 1 

Christ, 


1787 


Narayanplda, 

1721 


Saca, 

1709 

JVatid, 


1080 

Mahmud, 


786 

Chengiz, 


548 

^aimur. 


39 * 

Babur, 


276 

mdirjbdh. 


49 


DIS. 
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DISSERTATION X 


A 

SUPPLEMENT 

TO THE 

ESSAY ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


O UR ingenious aflociate Mr. Samuel 
Davis, whom I name with reipedl and 
applaule, and who will foon, I truft, convince 
M. Bailly, that it is very poffible for an 
European to tranflate and explain the Surya 
Siddhantat favoured me lately with a copy, taken 
by his Pandit, of the original paflage men- 
tioned in his paper on the Aftronomical Compu- 
tations of the Hindus, concerning the places 
of the colures in the time of Vaka'ha, com- 
pared with their pofition in the age of a certain 
Muni, or ancient Indian philofopher ; and the 
paflage appears to afford evidence of two actual 
obfervations, which will afeertain the chrono- 
logy of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demon- 
Rration, at leafl by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the Varahtfanhith, from which 
the three pages, received by me, had been tfan- 
feribed, is unhappily fb incorre^ (if the tran- 
Y 3 feript 
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fcript itfelf was not haftily made) that every 
line of it muft be disfigured by I'orae grols err 
ror ; and my Pandit^ who examined the paf- 
fage carefully at his own houle, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; fo that, if I had not lludied the 
iyftem of Eanfcrit profudy, I fhould have laid it 
afide in defpair : but though it was written as 
profe, without any fort of dlflinflion or punc- 
tuation, yet, when 1 read it aloud, my ear 
caught in fome fentcnces the cadence of verfe, 
and of a particular metre, called A'rya^ which 
is regulated (not by the nutnher of fy llablcs, like 
other Indian mcafures, but) by the proportion 
of times, oxjyllabiik momchti, in the four divi- 
fiops, of whicli c\cry fianza confifts. By 
numbering thofe moments and fixing their pro- 
portion, 1 was enabled to reflore the text of 
Vara'iia, with the perfeft aflent ofthelearned 
Brdhmcn who attends me ; and, with his af- 
fiflance, 1 alio correJled the comment written 
by Bn A r 1 o'tpala, who, it feems, was a Ion 
of the autlior, together with three cuiious paf- 
fages W'hich are cited in it. Another Pandit 

O 

afterwairds brought me a copy of the w hvde ori- 
ginal work, which confirmed my conjedtural 
emendations, except in two immaterial lylla- 
bles, and except, that the firft of the fix cou- 
plets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a diJerent woik entitled P anchc^ddhantied : 
five of them were compofed by Vara'ha him- 

felf. 
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felf, and the third chapter of his treatife begins 
with them. 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may 
be ufeful to give you an idea of the A'ryii mea- 
fure, which will appear more dlftinflly in La- 
tin than in any modern language of Europe : 

Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peffimamonftra, vencmur; 
Die hianulus, die Icpus male quid egerint graininivori. 

The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin 
and end with the cadence of an hexameter and 
pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the 
middle of the long, and feven in that of the 
fhort, hemillich : 

Thoas, apros, tigiidas nos vevemvr^ pejorefque tyrannos : 
Die tibi ccTvaj lepus tibi die male quid egcrit hcrbivorus. 

Since the A'rya meafure, however, may be al- 
moft infinitely varied, the couplet would have 
a form completely Roman, if the proportion of 
Jyllablck injfants, in the long and fhort verles, 
were twenty-four to twenty, inftead of thirty to 
twenty-feven : 

Venor apros tigridafqiie, et, pcfliina monftra, tyrannos : 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus ? 

I now exhibit the five ftanzas of Vara'ha 
in European charafters. 

Allelhardhaddacfhinamuttaramayanan raverdhanifht’hadyan 
N linan cadachidasidyen6£bin purva faftreQiu. 
Sampratamayanan favituh careatacadyan mrigaditafehinyat : 
Udtabhave vieritih pratyacfliapericflianair vya< 5 lih. 

D draft 'hachihnavcdyadudaye'ftamaye’piva fahafranfdh, 

Y 4 Ch*hS- 
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Ch’hayapravefanirgamachihnairva mandale mahati, 

Aprapya macaramarcb vinivrittb hanti faparan yamyan, 
Carcatacamafanpraptb vinivrittafchottaran faindrin. 
Uttaramayaiiamatitya vyavrittah cfhein-^fafya vnddhicarah, 
Pracritift’hafchapyevan vicritigatir bhayacridufhnanfuh. 

Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the fol- 
lowing tranflation is moft fcrupuloufly literal : 

“ Cektainly the fouthern folftice was 
“ once in the middle of AJleJha^ the northern 
“ in the firft degree of Dhani/hi'ha, by what is 
** recorded in former SSJlras. At prelei't one 
“ folfiice is in the firft degree of Carcntct^ and 
“ the other in the firft of Macara: that which 
is recorded not appearing, a change muji 
have happened ; and the proof ariles from 
** ocular demonftrations ; that is, by oblerving 
“ the remote objc£l and its marks at the rifing 
** or fettingof the fun, or by the marks, in a 
large graduated circle, of the ftiadow’s in- 
** grefs and egrefs. The fun, by turning back 
“ without having reached Mt^tcara, deftroys the 
** fouth and the weft ; by turning back with- 
** out having reached Carcata, the north and 
“ eaft. By returning, when he has juft 
** pafled the winter lolHitial point, he makes 
wealth fccure and grain abundant, fince he 
*♦ moves thus according to nature ; but the fun, 
** by moving unnaturally, excites terrour.” 

Now the Hindu Aftronomers agree, that 
the ift ’January 1790 w'as in the year 4891 of 

the 
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the Caiiyuga, or their fourth period, at the be- 
ginning of which, they fay, the equinoftial 
points were in the firft degrees of Mefloa and 
' 7 ' u/a ; but they are alfo of opinion, that the 
vernal equinox ofcilla'es from the third of 
Mma to the twenty-feventh of Mifha and back 
again in 7200 years, which they divide into four 
padaSy and conlequently that it moves, in the two 
intermediate p'ldas, from the firft to the twenty- 
feventh of Me/ha and back again in 3600 years; 
the colure cutting their ecliptick in the firft of 
JSdcJJja, which coincides with the firft oiAfwint^ 
at the beginning of every fuch ofcillatory pe- 
riod. Vaka'ha, furnamed Mini R a, or the Sun, 
from his knowledge of aftronomy, and uftially 
diftinguilhed by the title of Acharya, or teacher 
of the Veda, lived confefledly wheti the Cali~ 
yuga was far advanced ; and, fince by aftual ob- 
lervation he found the folftitial points in the firft 
degrees of Carcata and Macara, the equinoc- 
tial points were at the fame time in the firft of 
MefJ^a and T'k/u ; he lived, therefore, in the 
year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 
years before ift January 1790, that is, about 
the year 499 of our era. This date correfponds 
with the ayananfa, or preceflion, calculated by 
the rule of the Suryafddhdnta \ for 19° 2 1-54" 
would be the preceflion of the equinox in 1291 
years, according to the Hindu computation of 
^4" annually, which gives us the origin of 

the 
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the Indian Zodiack nearly ; but, by 'New- 
ton’s deinonftraiions, which agree as well 
with the phenomena, as the vaiying denfity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes 
about 50" every year, and has receded 1 7* 55' 50" 
lince the time of Vara'ha, which gives 
us more nearly in our own Iphere the firft de- 
gree of in that of the Hindus. By 

the obfervation recorded in older Sajlras^ 
the equinox had gone back 23“ 20', or about 
I'; So years had intervened, between the age of 
tlie Muni and that of the modern aflronomer: 
the former obfervation, therefore, mull have 
been made about 2971 years before ill 
fiuary 1790, that is 1181 before Christ. 

Vv'e come now to the commentary, which 
contains information of the greateft importance. 
By former Sajlras are meant, fays Bhatto'p- 
TALA, the books of Para'sara and of other 
Mun’s\ and he then cites from the Pdrefara 
Sanhila the following palTagc, which is in modu- 
lated profe, and in a ftylc much refembling that 
of the Vedas. 

Sravisiita'dya't pauflm'ardhantan charah 
ffsirb ; vafantah paufhnardhat rohinyantan ; 
JanmyadyadallLlhardhantan grllhmah ; pravri- 
daflclh.irdhat haftantan ; chitradyat jyelh't’hard- 
hantan s. rat ; h^manib jyelh't’hardhat vailh- 
n^avantan. 


“ The 
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The feafbn of Sijtra is from the firn- of 
DbaniJJjt' ha to the middle of Rtvat) ; that of 
“ VaJ'anta trom the middle of Rcvat) to the 
“ end c>{ Robini \ that of Gr)Jh?na from the be- 
“ ginning of Mrigrafriu to the middle of 
“ AJl.’Jlia that of Verjha from the middle of 
“ yJjIcfJji) to the end of Hajfa\ that of Sai'ad 
“ from the firft of Chitra to the middle of 
“ ‘JyeJht'ha ; that of Hcnimta from the middle 
“ of 'JycJI.'t’ha to the end Sravana ” 

This account of the fix Indian fcaf^ns, each 
of which is co-cxteuli\c with twofign»,or four 
lunar ftations and a half, places the folfli- 
tial points, as Vara'iia has afierted, in the 
firft degree of Dhanijht'hr, and the middle, 
or 6° 40', of A'jVPja, while the cquinodtial 
points were in the tenth degree of Uhararii 
and 3® 20' of V'lsac’ha ; hut, in the time of 
Vara'if^, the folftitlal colure palTcd through 
the loth degree of Punarvafu and 3’’ 20' of 
VttaraJJmra, v/hile the equino(fVial colure cut 
the Hindu ecliotick in the fiift of Afwin^ 
and 6° 40' of Chitra, or the 1 oga and only ftar 
of that manfion, which, by the way, is in- 
dubitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the 
known longitude of which all other points in 
the Indian Zodiack may be computed- It can- 
not efcape notice, that Para'sara does not ufe 
jn this paflage the phrafe at prefent^ which oc- 
cur* 
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curs in the text of Vara'ha ; fo that the places 
of the colurcs might have been afeertained 
fore his time, and a coniidcrablc change might 
have happened in their true pofition without 
any change in the phrafes by which the feafons 
were diftinguiihed ; as our popular language in 
aftronomy remains unaltered, though the Zo- 
diacal arteriuns arc now removed a W'hole lign 
from the places where they have left their 
names ; it is manifefl:, neverthclefs, that Pa- 
ra'saka mu ft have written 'Within twelve cen - 
turies before the beginning of our era, and that 
ftngle faft, as w'e {hall prcfently flaow, leads to 
very momentous confequences in regard to the 
fyftem of Indan hillory and literature. 

On the comparifon, which might eaftly be 
made, between the colures of Para'sara and 
thofe aferibed by Eudoxus to Chiron, the 
fuppofed aftift. nt and inftruftor of the Argo- 
nauts., I fhall fay very little ; becaufe the w'hole 
Argonauilck flory (which neither was, ac- 
cording to Hfrodoius, nor, indeed, could 
have been, originally Grecian) appears, even 
when ftripped of its poetical and fabulous or- 
naments, extremely difputable ; and, whether 
it was founded on a league of the HeUadiau 
princes and ftates for the purpofe of checking, 
on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown 
power of Egyp^ or with a view to fecure the 

commerce 
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commerce of the Euxine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colchis^ or, as I am dil'poled to be- 
lieve, on an emigration frjm /Africa and Afa 
of that adventurous race who had firft been 
eftabliflied in Chaldea ; whatever, in fliorr, 
gave rife to the fable, which the old poets have 
fo richly embtlliflrrd, and the old hillorians 
have fo inconfideiately adopted, it feems to me 
very clear, even on the principles of Nfw’TOn, 
and on the fame authorities to which he refers, 
that the voyage of the A'-gonauts muft have 
preceded the year in which his calcubuians 
led him to place it. Battus built Cyrene^ 
fiys our great philof)phcr, on the fite of 
Irafa^ the city of Ant.^;us, in the year 
633 before Christ ; yet he foon after calls 
Euripylus, with whom the Anrovauts had 
a conference, king of Cyrene, and in both 
paflages he cites Pindar, whom I acknow- 
ledge to have been the mofl; learned, as 
well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now', if I 
underftand Pindar (which 1 will not af- 
lert, and I neither poffefs nor remember at 
prelent the Scholia^ which I formerly perufed) 
the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a Ihort pa- 
negyrick on ARCESiLASof Cyrene: “ Where, 
“ fays the bard, the prieftefs, who fat near 
“ the golden eagles of Jove, prophelied of 
“ old, when Apollo was not abfent from his 

“ manlion. 
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“ manfion, that Battus, the colonizer of 
fruitful hybia^ having juft left the fa- 
“ cred ifle (Thera) ^ Ihould build a city 
excelling in cars, on the fplendid breaft of 
“ earth, and, ‘with the feventeenth generation, 
“ ftiould refer to himlelf the Ihcrean pre- 
“ dl£lion of Medea, which that princels of 
“ the Colchians, that impetuous daughter of 
“ ^ETEs, bieathed from her immortal mouth, 
“ and thus delivered to the half-divine ma- 
“ riners of the warriour Jason.” From this 
introduiftion to the noblcft and moft animated of 
the poems, it appeal s, that Jijtecn 

complete genertttions had intervened between the 
voyage of J a.son and the emigration of 
Ba r 1 t'S ; fo that coiifuLring three generations 
as eciiial 10 an hundred or an hundred ai.d twenty 
years, which Newton admits to be the Grecian 
mode of computing them, we muft place that 
voyage at Icaft Jive or fix hundred years before 
the time fixed by Newton himftlf, according 
to his ow n computation, for the building of 
Cvrenc ; that is, eleven or txvehe hundred and 
thirty-three ye.tis before Christ; an age very 
near on a medium to that of Para'sara. If 
the poet means afterwards to fay, as I under- 
fland him, that Arcfsilas, his contemporary, 
was the eighth in defeeut from Battus, we 
(hail draw nearly the fame conclufion, without 

having 
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having recourfe to the unnatural reckoning of 
thirty -three or jorty yeais to a generation ; for 
PI^DAR was forty years old, when the Per- 
Jians^ having croHed the Hellefpont-, were nobly 
refifted at Phermopylce^ and glorloufly defeated 
iMSalatriis: he was born, therefore, about the 
iixty-fifth Olympiad, or five hundred and twenty 
years before our era ; fo that, by allowing 
more naturally fix or feven hundred years to 
twenty-three generations, ue may at a medium 
place the voyage of Jason about one thoufind 
one hundred and feventy years before Our 
Saviour, or about foity five years before the 
beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 

The defeription of the old colures by 
Eudoxus, if we implicitly rely on his teftl- 
mony and on that of IIipparchu', who w’as, 
indifputably, a great aflronomer for the age in 
which he lived, affords, 1 allow, fufiicient evi- 
dence of Ibme rude obfervation about 937 years 
before the Chrijltan epoch ; and, if the cardinal 
points had receded from tbofe colures 36” 29' 
10" at the beginning of the year 1690, and 
37’ 52' 30" on the firft of fanuary in the pre- 
sent year, they muft have gone back 3* 23' 20" 
between the obfervation implied by Para'sar 
and that recorded by Eudoxus ; or, in other 
words, 244 years muft have elapfed between 
the two obfervations : but, this difquifition 

having 
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having little relation to our principal fubjeft, I 
proceed to the laft couplets of our Indian aftro- 
nomcr Vara'ha Mihira : which, though 
merely logical and confequently abfurd, 
will give occalion to remarks of no fmall im- 
portance< They imply, that, when the fol- 
ftices are not in the firft degrees of Carcata and 
Macara, the motion of the fun is contrary to 
nature, and being caufed, as the commentator 
intimates, by fbme utpdta, or preternatural 
agency, muft necefl'arily be produ6live of naif* 
fortune ; and this vain idea feems to indicate 
a very luperficial knowledge even of the 
lyflem which Varuha undertook to explain ; 
but he might have adopted it folely as a religi- 
ous tenet, on the authority of Garga, a priefl 
of eminent iandlity, who exprefles the fame 
wild notion in the lollowing couplet ; 

Vj^Iri nivLi tatc’pi fiavifhtimuttaiay.’ne, 

u.iCihinc'prJlptaftidciviJycininnhadbhayan. 

“ Whi n the fun returns, not having reached 
“ in the northern folflice, or not ha v- 

“ ing reached Jljl'jha in the fouthern, then 
“ lctawi7«feel great apprehenfion of danger.” 

Para'sara hinifclf entertained af.milar opi- 
nion, that any irregularity in the folftices would 
indicate approaching calamity ; Tadaprapto 
vaijhnaviintam, fays he, udanmlirgi prepadyate^ 
dac/hiney ajiejham va mahab hayayoy that is, 
“ When having reached the end of Sreevanh, 

in 
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in the notthetn path, or half of AJleJhil irl 
** the fouthern, he ftill advances, it is a caufe 
** of great fear.” This notion poflibly had its 
rife before (h e regular preceffion of the cardi- 
nal points had been oblervcd ; but we may alfo 
remark, that fome of the lunar manfions were 
confidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortu- 
nate : thus Menu, the firft Indian lawgiver, 
ordains, that certain rites thall be performed 
under the influence of a happy Nncjhaira ; and 
where he forbids any female name to be taken 
from a conftellation, the moft learned commen- 
tator gives and Revolt as examples of ill- 

omened names, appearing by defign to (kip over 
others that muft firft have occurred to him. 
Whether Dhanijht'ha and AJl^Jhct were inaufpi- 
cious or profperous I have not learned ; but, 
whatever might be the ground of Vara'ha’s 
aftrological rule, we may collefl from his 
aftronomy, which was grounded on obfervation ^ 
that the fblftice had receded at leajl 23*. 20'. be- 
tween his time and that of Para'sarA ; for 
though he refers its pofition to the_^«r, inftead 
of the lunar manjions^ yet all the Pandits with 
Whom I have converted on the fubje£t, unani- 
moufly aflert, that the firft degrees of Mijha 
and Afividi are coincident. Since the two an- 
cient fages name only the lunar afterifmS, it is 
probable, that tUe folar divifion of the zodi^ck 
kitn twelve flgtiS Was rtOt generally fifed iii tllclt 

Z days ; 
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days ; and we know, from the comment on the 
,Surya Slddhdnta^ that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are dill regulated, 
was in ufe before thefolar. When M. Bailly 
alks, “ Why the Hindus eftablilhed the begin- 
“ ning of the preceffion, according to their 
“ ideas of it, in the year of Christ 499 r” to 
which his calculations alfo had led him, we 
anfwer, Becaufe in that year the vernal equinox 
was found by cbfervation in the origin of their 
ecliptick ; and fince they were of opinion, that 
it muft have had the fame poiltion in the firft 
year of the Caliyvga^ they were induced by 
their erroneous theory to f x the beginning of 
their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
Vara'ii^a, and to account for Para'sara’s ob- 
fervarion by fuppofmg an or prodigy . 

To what purpofe, it may be aiked, have w'e 
afeertaiaed the age of the Munis ? W ho was 
Para'sara r Who was (jarga ? With 
whom were they contemporary, or with whofe 
age may th^-ir’s be compeared ? What light will 
thefe inquiries throw on the hiftory of India or 
of mankind ? 1 am happy in being able to an- 
fwer thofe queftions with confidence and pre- 
cifion. 

All the Br/ihmens agree, that only one Pa- 
ra'sara is named ip their facred records ; tliat 
he compefed the aftronomical book before cited, 
and a law trail:, which is now in my polfefiion ; 

that 
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that he was the graiidfoii of Vasisht’iia, an- 
other aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works 
ere ftill extant, and who was the preceptor of 
Ra'ma, king of Ayldhyit ; that he was the 
father of Vya'sa, by whom the f^/das were 
arranged in the form which they now bear, 
and whom Crishma himfelf names with ex- 
alted praife in the Gda ; fo that, by the admif- 
fion of the Pandits themfclves, we find only 
three generations between two of the Ra'mas, 
whom they confider as 'marn'axe portions of the 
divinity ; and Para'sara might have lived till 
the beginning of the Caltyuga^ which the mif- 
taken doftrine of an ofcillation in the cardinal 
points has compelled the Hindus to place 1920 
years too early. This error, added to their fan- 
ciful arrangement of the four ages, has been the 
fource of many abfurdities ; for they infift, that 
Va'lmic, whom they cannot but allow to have 
lieen contemporary with Ra'machandra, 
lived ill the age of Vya'sa, who confulted him 
on the compofition of the Mahubhdrat^ and 
who wasperfonally known to Balara'ma, the 
brother of Crishna. When a ver}^ learned 
Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable ftory 
of a converfation between Va'lmic and 
Vya'sa, I expreffed my furprize at an inter- 
view between two bards, whofe ages were fe- 
parated by a period of 864,000 years ; but he 
Z 2 foon 
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fbon reconciled himfelf to lb monftrous an ana- 
chronil'm, by obferving, that the longevity of 
the Munis was preternatural, and that no limit 
could be fet to divine power. By the fame re- 
courfe to miracles or to prophecy, he would 
have anfwered another obje£lion equally fatal to 
his chronological lyflem t it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyerY a'cyawaixya was an atteird- 
ant on the court of Janaca, whofe daughter 
Si'ta' was the conftant, but unfortunate wife 
of the great Ra'ma, the hero of Va'i.mic’s 
poem ; but that lawyer himfelf, at the very 
opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names both Para'sara and Vva''sa amone 

O 

twenty authors, whofe trails form the body 
of original Indian law. By the wav, fince 
Vasisht’ha is more than once named in the 
Mcinjv/Janhila^ we may be certain, that the 
laws aferibed to Mknu, in whatever age they 
might have been firft promulgated, could not 
have received the form in which we now lee 
them above three thoufand years ago. 

The age and funftions of GARGA'lcad tocon- 
fequences yet more inlerefling : he was confef- 
fedly the purohita^ or officiating prieft, of 
Cri SUN A himfelf, who, when only a herdfman’s 
boy at Mat'hura, revealed his divine charafter to 
Gabga, by running .to him with more than 
mortal benignity on his countenance, when the 
prieft had invoked Na'ra'yan. His daughter 

was 
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was eminent for her piety and her learning, and 
the Brahmans admit, without confideriug the 
confequence of their admifiion, that flie is thus 
addrefled in the Feda itielf ; Yata urdlra'an no 
vd famcpi, Ga'rgi, ejha adityo dvdinurdhdiian 
tapatiy dyd vd hh imin tapatty bhumvn fabhran ta- 
patiy locdn tapati, antaran tapalyanantaran ta- 
pati'y or, “ That Sun, O daughter of Garga, 

“ than which nothing is higher, to which no- 
“ thing is equal, enlightens the fummit of the 
“ iky ; with the Iky enlightens the earth ; 
** with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
“ enlightens the higher w’orlds ; enlightens 
other woilds ; it enlightens the breafl, 
“ enlightens all bcfides the breaft.” From 
thefe fadls, which the Brahmans cannot 
deny, and from thefe conccllions, which they 
unanimoufly make, we may reafonably infer, 
that if Vya'sa was not the compofer of the 
VedaSy he added at leaft fomething of his own 
to the fcattered fragments of a more ancient 
work, or perhaps to the loofc traditions which 
he had collected ; but whatever be the compa- 
rative antiquity of the Ilindt/ frripturc'’, we 
may fafely conclude, that the Mo fait k and Indian 
chronologies are perfc£tly coi b lent ; that 
Menu, fon of Bk ahma', w is x\\t. y'' dinifly or> 
firjly created mortal, and conf'*quently our 
Adam ; that Menu, child of tlie Sun, was 
preferved wnth /even others, in a bahltra, or ta- 
Z 3 pacious 
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pacious ark, from an univerfal deluge, and muft 
therefore be our Noah ; that Hiranyaca- 
sipu, the giant •with a golden axe, and f^ali 
or Ba’i, Were impious and arrogant monarchs, 
and, moll probably, ourNiMKOD and Belus ; 
that the three Ra'mas, two of whom were in- 
vincible warriors, and the third, not only va- 
liant ill war, but the patron of agriculture and 
•wine, which derives an epithet from his name, 
were ditierent reprelentations of the Grecian 
Baccbiis, and cither the Ra'ma of feripture, or 
his colony perfonified, or the Sun, firft adored 
by his Idolatrous family ; that a confiderable 
emigration from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and 
/;.v//Vi,hi‘ppened about /wi'/w centuries before the 
birth of Our Saviour ; that Sa'cya, or Si'sak, 
about two hundred years after Vya'sa, either 
in perfon or by a colony from Egypt imported 
into this country the mild herefy of the ancient 
BauJdhas ; and that the dawn of true Indian 
hiflory appears only three or four centuries be- 
fore the Chrijl nn era, the preceding ages be- 
ing clouded by allegory or fable. 

As a fpecimen of that fabling and allego- 
rizing Ipirit which has ever induced the Brah- 
mens to difguife their whole fyftem of hiilory, 
phllofophy, and religion, I produce a pafl'age 
from the Bhdgav at, which, however Grange 
and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf, and 
clofely conneiStcd with the fubjeiSl of this Eflay ; 
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it is taken from the fifth Scandha, or Scftion, 
which is written in modulated prole. “ There 
“ are fome,” lays the Indian author, “ who, for 
“ the purpofe of meditating intenfely on the 
“ holy fon of VasudeVa, imagine yon ce- 
“ lellial fphere to reprefent the figure of that 
“ aquatick animal which we call Sisfumara ; its 
** head being turned downwards, and its body 
“ bent in a circle, they conceive Dhruva, or 
“ the pole liar, to be fixed on the point of its 
tail; on the middle part of the tail they fee 
four liars, Prejdpati^ ^gni, Indra, Dherma, 
“ and on its bafe two others, Dhctri and Vid^ 
“ hlitri : on its rump are the Septarjhisy or 
“ feven liars of the Sacatn^ or Wain', on its 
back the path of the Sun, called AjavifB, or 
“ the Scries of Kids ; on its belly the Hangd of 
“ the Iky : Punarvafu and Pufya gl am re- 
fpe<aively on its right and left haunches ; 
Ardrd and AJlcfSa on its right and left feet or 
“ fns ; Abhijii and Utiarafjocr ha in Its right 
and left nollrils ; Sravand and Purvdfj iKphd 
‘ ‘ in its 1 Ight and left eyes ; Dhanijht ha and 
“ Mtila cn its right and left e'->rs. eight cqn- 
llellations, belonging to the fummer Solllice, 
“ Maghu,Purvapbalgum, Uttaraf halgunt,Haf- 
ta, Chitrh, Swaii, Vifac'hd, Anur 'dha, 
may be conceived in the ribs of its lett fide ; 
and as many allerilms, connedled with the 
Z 4 ** winter 
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winter Solftice, Mrigasit'as, R'hbh, Critticdt 
** B bar an), Afwim, Rev at t, Uttarabbadrapadd, 
“ Purvabbadrapadh, may be imagined on the 
** ribs of its right fide in an inverfe order : let 
“ Satabbijiazn^. '^ycjkt' baht placed on its right 
*f and left (houb ers. In its upper jaw is 
** ill its lower Tama ; in its mouth the 

planet Mangala', in its part of generation, 
“ Sanaijcbara ; on its hump, Vrihafpati ; in 
** its breaft, the Sun ; in its heart, h’arbyan ; 

in its front, the Moon ; in its navel, Usanas ; 
** on its two nipples, the two Afwinas ; in its 
“ afeending and defeending breaths, Budba\ 
“ on its throat, Rabu', in all its limbs, Cetus, 
or comets ; and in its hairs, or briflles, the 
** whole multitude of Stars.” 

It is neceflary to remark, that, although 
the Jiswnara be generally defefibed as the fea- 
hog oxporpoife, which we frequently have feen 
playing in the Ganges, yetfufmdr, which feems 
derived from the Sanferit, means in P^rjian a 
large lizard: the paflage juft exhibited may ne- 
ve rthelefs relate to an animal of the cetaceous 
order, and pofiibly to the dolphin of the an- 
cients. 

Bepore I leave the fphere of the Hin- 
dus, I cannot help mentioning a fingular fad! : 
HI the Sanferit language, Ricjha means a conflel- 
lation and a bear,{o that Maharcjka may denote 
pither a great hear, or a great ajierifm, Etymo- 

logifts 
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Jogifts may, perhaps, derive the Megas ArSlos of 
the Greeks from an Indian compound ill un- • 
derAood; but I will only obferve, with the 
wild American, that a bear ivith a very long 
tail could never have occurred to the imagination 
of any one who had feen the animal. I may 
be permitted to add, on the fubjeft of the Indian 
Zodiack, that, if I have erred in a former 
Eflay, where the longitude of the lunar man- 
(ions is computed from the firft ftar in our con- 
flellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
error by the very learned and ingenious M. 
Bailly, who relied, I prefume, on the au- 
thority of M. Le Gentil : the origin of the 
Hindu Zodiack, according to the Surya Sidd- 
hanta, muft be nearly r 19*. 21'. 54". in our 
fphere, and the longitude of Chitrd, or the 
Spike, muft of courfe be 199'. 21'. 54". from 
the vernal equinox ; but, fince it is difficult by 
that computation to arrange the twenty-fevea 
manfions and their feveral ftars, as they are de- 
lineated and enumerated in the Retnamala, I' 
muft for the prefent fuppofe, with M. Bailly, 
that the Zodiack of the Hindus had two origins^ 
one conftant and the other variable ; and a far- 
ther inquiry into the fubjeft muft be referved 
for a feafon of retirement and leifure. 


PI$- 
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DISSERTATION XI. 


ON THU 


INDIAN GAME OF CHESS, 


I F evidence be required to prove that Chefs* 
was invented by the Hindus, we may be fa- 
tisfied with the teftimony of the Perjiansi 
who, though as much inclined as other nations 
to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a fo- 
reign people, unanimoufly agree, that the game 
was imported from the weft of India, together 
with the charming fables of Vishnusarman, 
in the lixth century of our era. It fecms to have 
been immemorially known in Hindujian by the 
name of Cbaturanga, that is, the four angds, 
or members, of an army, which are faid in the 
Amaracbjha to be hajiyaswaraf hapbdatam, or 
elephants, horfes, chariots, and foot-foldiers ; 
and in this fenfe the word is frequently ufed 

by 
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by Epick poets in their defcriptions of real 
armies. By a natural corruption of the pure . 
Sanfcrit word, it was changed by the old Per~ 
flam into Ckatrang ; but the Arahs^ who foon 
after took pofleflion of their country, had nei- 
ther the initial nor final letter of that word in 
their alphabet, and confequently altered it fur- 
ther into Shalranj, which found its way pre- 
fently into the modern Perfan, and at length 
into the dialedls of India, where the true deri- 
vation of the name is known only to the 
learned. Thus has a very fignificant word in the 
facred language of the Bnihmans been tranf- 
formed by fuccefiivc changes into axedrezt 
fcacchi, echecs, chefs, and, by a whimfical con- 
currence of circumftances, given birth to the 
Englif.' word check, and even a name to the 
Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
fimplicity and extreme perfeilion of the game, 
as it is commonly played in Europe and Afa, 
convince me, that it was invented by one effort 
of fome great genius ; not completed by gra- 
dual improvements, but formed, to ufe the 
phrafe of Italian crilicks, by the firfi intention : 
yet of this fimple game, fo exquifitely con- 
trived, and lb certainly invented in India, I 
cannot find any account in the claffical writings 
of the Brahmans. It i*!, indeed, confidently 
alierted, that Sanfcrit books on Chefs exift in 

this 
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this country, and, if they can be procured at 
Banares, they will aflii redly be fen t to us : at 
prefcnt I can only exhibit a delcription of a very 
ancient Indian game of the fame kind ; but 
more complex, and, in my opinion, more mo- 
dern, than the fimple Chefs of the Perjians, 
This game is alfo called Chaluranga, but more 
frequently Chaturdji, or the four Kings, fince 
it is played by four perfons reprefenting as many 
princes, two allied armies combating on each 
fide: the defcription is taken from the Bha- 
•wip-ya Pur an, in which Yudhisht’hir is re- 
prefented converfing with Vya'sa, who ex- 
plains at the king’s requeft the form of the fic- 
titious warfare, and the principal rules of it : 

Having marked eight fquares on all fides,” fays 
the Sage, “ place the red army to the eaft, the 
“ green to the fouth, the yellow to the weft, 
“ and the black to the north : let the elephant 
** ftand on the left of the king ; next to him the 
“ horfe ; then the boat ; and, before them all, 
*' four foot-foldiers ; but the boat muft be placed 
‘♦in the angle of the board.” From this paf- 
fage it clearly appears, that an army, with 
its four angds, muft be placed on each fide of 
the board, fince an elephant could not ftand, in 
any other pofition, on the left hand of each 
king', and Ra'dha'ca'nt informed me, that 
the board coniifted, like ours, of fi3(ty-fout> 

fquares^ 
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Iquares, half of them occupied by the forces, 
and half vacant : he added, that this game is • 
mentioned in the oldeH; law-books, and that it 
w'as invented by the wife of Ra'van, King of 
Lanctiy in order to amufe him with an image of 
war, while his metropolis was clofely befieged by 
R a'ma in the fecond age of the world. He had 
not heard the ftory told by Firdausi near the 
clofeof the Shdhnamah, and it was probably 
carried into Perjia from Cdnyacuvja by Borzu, 
the favourite phyfciatiy thence called Vaidya- 
priya, of the great Anu'siiirava'n ; but he 
faid, that the Brahmans of G<7«r, or Bengal, 
were once celebrated for fuperior Ikill in the 
game, and that his father, together with his 
ipiritual preceptor, Jaganna't’h, now living at 
‘Tribeni, had inftrudted two young Brahmans in 
all the rules of it, and had fent them to Jaya- 
nagar at the requeft of the late Rdjd, who had 
liberally rewarded them. A Jhip, or boat, is 
fubftituted, we fee, in this complex game for 
the rafb, or armed chariot, which the Benga^ 
lefe pronounce rot'h, and which the Perfians 
changed into rokh, whence came the rook of 
ibme Eu7'opean nations ; as the vierge and fol 
of the French are fuppoled to be corruptions of 
fer% and fit, the prime minijler and elephant of 
the Perjians and Arabs. It were vain to feek an 
etymology of the word rook in the modern Per- 

fan 
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fiati language ; for, in all the pafTages extracted 
’ from Firdausi and Ja'mi, where rokh is con- 
ceived to mean a hero, or a fabulous bird, it 
lignifies, I believe, no more than a cheek or a 
face : as in the following defcription of a pro- 
ceflion in Egypt: “ when a thoufand youths, 
“ like cyprefles, box-t'-ees and firs, with locks 
** as fragrant, cheeks as fiir, and bolbms as 
“ delicate, as lilies of the valley, were march- 
“ ing gracefully along, thou would if have faid» 
“ that the new fpring was turning his fac^ 
“ (not as H\de traiiQates the words, carried 
on rokhs) from ftation to ftation and, as to 
the battle of the duwdzdch rokh, which 
D’Herbelot fuppofcs to mean do\ze prcrx 
chevaliers, I am ftrongly inclined to think, 
that the phrafe only fignifes a combat of tvcelvi 
perfons face to face, or fix on a fide, I cannot 
agree with my friend Ra'dtiaVa'nt, that a flip 
is properly introduced in this imaginary warfire 
inftead of a chariot, in which the old Indian 
warriours conftantly fought ; for though the 
king might be fuppofed to fit in a car, fo that 
the four angds would he complete, and though 
it may often be neceflary in a real campaign to 
pafs rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on 
the Indian, as it is on the Chinefe chefs-board, 
and the intermixtute of Ihips with horfes, ele- 
phants, and infantry embattled on a plain, is 

an 
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an abfurdity not to be defended. The ufe of dice 
may, perhaps, be juftified in a reprefentatioa 
of war, in which fortune has unqueftionably a 
great ftiare, but it feems to exclude Chefs from 
the rank which has been affigned to it among 
the fciences, and to give the game before us the 
appearance of •whljl, except that pieces are ufed 
openly, inftead of cards which are held con- 
cealed : neverthelefs we find, that the moves 
in the game defcribed by Vya'sa were to a 
certain degree regulated by chance ; for he 
proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that “ if 
** cinque be thrown, the king or a pawn muft 
“ be moved ; if quatrc, the elephant ; if troisy 
“ the horfe ; and if deux, the boatl* 

He then proceeds to the moves : “ the king 
** pafles freely on all fides but over one Iquare 
“ only ; and with the fame limitation the 
“ pawn move<?, but he advances ftraight for- 
ward, and kills his enemy through an angle ; 
“ the elephant marches in all direftions, as far 
“ as his driver plcafcs ; the horfe runs obliquely 
“ traverfing three fquares; and the Poip goes 
“ over two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, 
we find, has the powers of our queen, as wd 
are pleafed to call the minifler, or general, of 
the Perfant ; and the Jhip has the motion of the 
piece to which we give the unaccountable ap- 
pellation of bifjop, but with a reftridtion which 
muft greatly leften his value. 


The 
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The bard next exhibits a few general ruleS 
and fuperficial direftions for the conduit of the 
game i ** the pawns and the Jhip both kill and 
** may be voluntarily killed ; while the king, 
the elephafit, and the horfe may {lay the foe, 
“ but cannot expofe themfelves to be {lain. 
“ Let each player preferve his own forces with 
“ extreme Care, fecuring his king above alU 
•“ and not facrificing a fuperior, to keep an in- 
ferior, piece. Here the comrhentator on 
the Puran obferves, that the hotfe, who has 
the choice of eight moves from any central po- 
lition, mull be preferred to the Jhip, who has 
only the choice of four ; but this atgnnaent 
would not have equal Weight in thd common 
game, where the bijljop and tower command a 
whole line, and where a knight is always of lefs 
value than a tower in aition, or the bifop of that 
tide on which the attack is begun. “ It is by 
** the overbearing power of the elephant, that 
** the king fights boldly ; let the whole army, 
** therefore, be abandoned, in order to {ecure 
** iht elephant : the^/w^’muft never place one? 
«* elephant before another, according to the rule 
** ofGo'xAMA, unlefs he be compelled by want 
** of room, for he would thus commit a dan- 
** gerous fault ; and if he can flay one of two 
•* hoflile elephants i he mull deftroy that on his 
** left hand.” The laft rule is extremely oh- 

feure ; 
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fcure ; but, as Go'tama was an illuftrious 
lawyer and philofopher, he would not have , 
condefgended to leave directions for the game of 
Chaturanga^ if it had not been held in great 
fcftimation by the ancient Sage' of India. 

All that remains of thepaflage, which was 
copied for me by Ra'dha'ca'nt and explained 
by him, relates to the feveral modes in which 
a partial fuccefs or complete victory may be ob- 
tained by any one of the four players ; for we 
ftiall fee, that, as if a difpute had arifen between 
two allies, one of the kings may aflume the 
command of all the forces, and aim at leparate 
conqueft. Firft ; “ When any one king has 
** placed himfelf on the fquare of another 
** which advantage is called Sinhafana, or thi 
** throHe, he wins a {take; which is doubled, 
“ if he kill the adverfe monarch, when he 
leizes his place ; and, if he can feat him- 
** lelf on the throne of his ally, he takes the 
** command of the whole army.’' Second- 
ly; If he can occupy fucceffively the 
** thrones of all the three princes, he obtains 
** the victory, which is named Chaiihraji, and 
the flake is doubled, if be kill thelaftof the 
** three, juft before he takes pofleffion of his 
** throne, but if he kill him oh his .throne, 
** the flake is quadrupled.’* Thus, as the copa- 
tnentator remarks, in a real warfare, a king 

A a may 
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may be confidered as victorious, when he feizes 
the metropolis of his adverfary ; but if he can 
deftroy his foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and 
relieves his people from any further fblicitude. 
“ Both in gaining the Sinhafana and the Cha- 
“ turaji, fays Vya'sa, the king muft be fup- 
ported by the elephants or by all the forces 
“ united.” Thirdly; “ When one player has 
“ his own king on the board, but the king of 
“ his partner has been taken, he may re- 
** place his captive ally, if he cafi feize both 
the adverfe kings \ or, if he cannot effeCl 
“ their capture, he may exchange his king for 
“ one of them, againft the general rule, and thus 
“ redeem the allied who will fupply his 
place.” I’his advantage has the name of 
i’-ripiicriJJjta, or, recovered by the king ; and the 
Nauc.tcriJJjia feems to be analogous to it, but 
confined to the cafe of Jldps. Fourthly ; “ If 
“ 2^ pawn can march to any fquare on the op- 
** polite extremity of the board, -except that 
“ of xk\c king, or that of Jl.np, he aflumes 
whatever power belonged to that fquare; 
** and this promotion is called Shatpada, «r 
“ the jix flrides." Here we find the rule, 
with a lingular exception, concerning the ad- 
vancement of pawns, which often occafions 
a moll interelling Itruggle at our common 
chefs, and which has furnifhed the poets and 

moralllls 
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hnoralifts of Arabia and Perjia with many lively 
refle£tions on human life. It appears, that * 
“ this privilege of Shat'pada was ilot allowable, 
•* in the opinion of Go'tama, when a player 
“ had three pawns on the board ; but, when 
** only one pawn and one Jliip remained, the 
“ pawn might advance even to the fquare of a 
“ king or a Ji^ip-, and affiime the power of 
“ either.” Fifthly ; “ According to the PMc^ 
“ Jljafa'Sf or giants (that is, the people of 
Lancd, where the game was invented), there 
* ‘ could be neither victory nor defeat, if a king 
“ were left on the plain without force : a 
“ lituation which they named Cacacajht'ha^ 
Sixthly ; “ If three JlAps happen to meet, and the 
“ fourth /Zi?/ can be brought up to them in the 
‘‘ remaining angle, this has the nameof Frihan~ 
jiauca ; and the player of the fourth feizes all 
the others.” Twoor three of the remainino- 
couplets are fo dark, either from an error in the 
manufeript or from the antiquity of the lan- 
guage, that 1 could not underftand the Pan- 
dit's explanation of them, and fufpeft that they 
gave even him very indillin£t ideas ; but it 
would be eaiy, if it were worth while, to play 
at the game by the preceding rules ; and a little 
pradtice would, perhaps, make the whole in- 
telligible. One circumftance, in this extradb 
from the Puran, feems very furprizing; all 
A a 2 games 
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games of hazard are pofitively forbidden by 
Menu, yet the game of Chaturangay in which 
dice are ufed, is taught by the great Vya^sa 
himfelf, whofe law-tradl appears with that of 
Go'tama among the eighteen books which 
form xht Dbermajdflra \ but as Ra'dha'ca'nt 
and his preceptor Jaganna't’h are both em- 
ployed by Government in compiling a Digeft of 
Indian and as both of them, efpecially 
the venerable Sage of Trtbeniy underftand the 
game, they are able, I prefume, to affign rea- 
fons, why it fliould have been excepted from 
the general prohibition, and even openly taught 
by ancient and modern Brahmans. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION XU. 


O N T H E 

SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 

OF THE 

CHINESE. 


T he vicinity of China to our Indian ter, 
rltories, from the capital of which there 
are not more than Jix hundred miles to the pro- 
vince of Yu'na'n, muft neceflarily draw our 
attention to that moft ancient and wonderful 
Empire, even if we had no commercial inter- 
courfe with its more diftant and maritime 
provinces ; and the benefits that might be de- 
rived from a more intimate connexion with a 
nation long famed for their ufeful arts and for 
the valuable produdlions of their country, are 
too apparent to require any proof or iiluftra - 
lion. My own inclindtions and the courfe of 
my ftudies lead me rather to confider at prefent 
their /«wr, politicks, and morals, with which 
■j^^r general literature is clofeljr blended, than 
A a 3 their 
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th'eir manufaftures and trade ; nor will I fparc 
Cither pains or expence to procure tranflations 
of their moft approved law-traBi^ that I may 
return to Europe with diftinft ideas, drawn 
from the fountain-head, of the wil'eft yijiat 'tck 
leglllation. It will probably be a long tiine be- 
fore accurate returns can be made to my in- 
quiries concerning the Chinefe Laws ; and, in 
the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
difpleafed to know, that a trauflation of a moft 
.venerable and excellent work may be expedicd 
from Canton through the kind alTlftance of an 
ineftimable correfpondent. 

According to a Chinefe Writer, named Li 
Yang Ping, ‘ the ancient characters u fed in 
‘ his countsy were the outlines of vifible ob- 

* jeCls earthly and celeftial ; but, as things 

* merely intcneClual could not be expreffed by 
f thofe figures, the grammarians of China 

* contrived to reprefent the various operations 

* of the mind by metaphors drawn from the 

* produi 'ions of nature : thus the idea of 

* ro'igl:aefs and of rotundity, of motion and 
‘ reftj were conveyed to the eye by figns re- 
‘ prefenting a mountain, the Iky, a river apd 

* the earth ; the figures of the fun, the mpon, 

* and the ftars, differently combined, ftood for 

* fmoothnefs and fplendour for any thing art- 

* fully wrought, or wdven with delicate \vork- 

‘ maafhip ; 
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* manfhip; extenfion, growth, increafc, an3 

* many other qualities, were painted in cha- 

* ra£ters taken from clouds, from the lirma- 
‘ ment, and from the vegetable part of the 

* creation ; the different ways of moving, agi-t 

* lity and flownels, idleaefs and diligence, 

‘ wereexprefled by various infers, birds, filh, 

* and quadrupeds: in this manner paffions 
‘ and fentiments were traced by the pencil, 

* and ideas not fubjeft to any lenfe were exhi- 
‘ bited to the light ; until by degrees new com- 

* binations were invented, new exprellions ad- 
‘ ded ; the characters deviated imperceptibly 
‘ from their primitive lliape, and the Chinefe 
‘ language became not only clear and forcible, 

* but rich and elegant in the highefl; degree.* 

In this language, lb ancient and fo wonder- 
fully compofed, are a multitude- of books 
abounding in ufcful, as well as agreeable, know- 
ledge ; but the higheft clafs confifts of Five 
works ; one of which, at leaft, every Chinefe 
who afpires to literary lionours muft read 
again and again, until he poflefs ii perfectly. 

The frjl is purely containing annals 
of the Em[>Ire from the two thoufand-three hun- 
dred-thirty feventh year before Christ : it is 
entitled Shi' King, and a verfion of it has been 
publilhed in France ; to which country we arc 
indebted for theqioll autheutick and moftvalu- 

A ^ 4 abl 
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i»blc fpccimens of Chinefe Hiftory and LitcraT 
ture, from the compofitions which preceded 
thofeof Hom^r, to the poetical works of the 
prefent Emperor, who feems to be a man of 
the brighteft genius and the mofl- amiable affec- 
tions. We may fmile, if we pleafe, at the levity 
of the French^ as they laugh without ferupje 
at our ferioufnefs ; but let us not fo far underr 
value our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny 
them their juft commendation, or to relax 
our efforts in that noble ftruggle, by which 
alone we can preferve our own eminence. 

The Second Claftical work of the Chinefe 
contains three hundred Odes, or fhort Poems, 
in praifeof ancient fovereigns and legiflators, 
or deferiptive of ancient manners, and recom- 
mending an imitation of them in the difeharge 
of all publick and domeftick duties : they 
abound in wife maxims, and excellent precepts, 

* their whole doeftrine, according to Cun-fu-tfut 
‘ in the Lu'NYi/or Moral Difeourfes, being 

* reducible to this grand rule, that we fhould 
‘ not even entertain a thought of any thing 

* bafe or culpable ;* but the copies of the 
Shi' King, for that is the title of the book, 
are fuppoled to have been much disfigured, 
fince the time of that great Philofopher, 
by fpurious paflag^s and exceptionable interpo- 
lations ; apd the ftyle of the Poems is in fomc 

part§ 
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parts too metaphorical, while the brevity of 
other parts renders them oblcure ; thought 
many think even this oblcurity fublime and ve>*. 
nerable, like that of ancient cloyfters and tem- 
ples, ‘ Jhedd'mg, as Milton expreffes it,, a. 

* dim religious light* There is another paflage 
in the Lu'nyo', which deferves to be let dowti 
;it length : * Why, my fons, do you not 

* ftudy the book of Odes ? If we creep oa 
‘ the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious^ 

* thofe poems will raifc us to true glory : in 

* them we fee, as in a mirror, what may bell 

* become us, and what will be unbecoming ; 

* by their influence we ftiall be made focial^ 

* affable, benevolent ; for, as mufick combines 

* founds in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry 

* tempers and compofes our paflions : the Odes 
^ teach us our duty to our parents at home, 

* and abroad to our prince ; they inftruft us 

* alfo delightfully in the various produiftions of 
^ nature.’ * Haft thou ftudied, faid the Phi- 
^ lofophcr to his fbn Peyu, the firft of the 
^ three hundred Odes on the nuptials of Prince 

* Ve'nva'm and the virtuous Tai Su ? He 

* who ftudies them not, refembles a man with 

* his face againft a wallj unable to advance a 
*■ ftep in virtue and wifdom.* Moft of thole 
Odes are near three thoufand years <Jd, and 
fome, if we give credit to the Chinefe annals, 

conftderabl^ 
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COttliderably older ; but others are fomewhat 
more recent, having Uen cotnpofed under the 
'Jater Emperors of the third family, called 
Shed. The work is printed in four volumes ; 
and, towards the end of the firji, we find the 
Ode, which Couplet has accurately tranflated 
jit the heginning of the Ta'hio, or Great 
tSciencfy where it is finely amplified by the 
Philofopher; I produce the original from the 
Shi' King itfelf, apd from the book, in which 
it is cited, together with a double verfion, one 
verbal atid another metrical ; the only method 
of doing juftice to the poetical compofitions of 
the jyiatich. It is a panegyrick on Vocu'n, 
Prince of Guey in the province of Honang^ who 
died, near a century old, in the hirteenth year 
of the Emperor Pingvano, /even hundred and 
fiftyfx years before the birth of Christ, or 
one hundred und forty-eight, according to Sir 
Isaac New ruN, after the taking of Troy \ fo 
that the Cbinefe Poet might have been con- 
temporary w'ith Hesiod and HoMsit, or at 
leaf! muft have written the Ode before the 
Iliad and Odyjfey were carried iptp Greece by 
Lycurgus.. 

The verbal tranflation of the thlrty-fwo ori-* 
ginal characters is this ; 

• Behold yon reach of the river Ki } 

5 ® 7 3 . 

* Its green reeds how luxuriant ! how luxuriant ! 


* Tints 
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< Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues j 

13 14 15 16 

? As a carver, as a filer^ of ivory, 

17 iS 19 so 

* As a cutter as a poliflier, of geais« 

21 28 

* O how elate and fiigacious 1 O how dauntlcfs andccMBpofed | 

>3 ?4 

* H«w worthy of fame * How iJvorthy gf reverence I 

25 27 28 26 

* We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 

29 30 31 3a 

f Whom to the end of time we can not forget.* 

THE PARAPHRASE. 

Kehold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant Tides, 

And frolick; in the gale : 

So fhines our Prince ! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait ; 

And fweetly fmile th’ aufpicious day. 

That rais’d Him o’er our State. 

As pliant hands in fhapes refin’d 
Rich iv^ry carve and fmoothc. 

His Laws thus mould each ductile mind. 

And every paflion foothc. 

As gems are taught by patient art 
Infparkling ranks to beam. 

With Manners thus he forms the heart, 

And ipreads a gen’ral gleam. 

What foft, yet awful dignity ! 

What meek, yet manly, grace ! 

What fweetnefs dances in his e^e, 

AndblolToms in his face I 

So 
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So Ihines our Prince ! A fky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze : 

Ne*er (hall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfcure his deathlefs praife* 

The prcdiftionof the Poet has hitherto been 
Accomplithed ; but he little imagined, that his 
compofition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and 
by the natives of regions Co remote from his 
own. 

In the tenth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful 
comparifon is quoted from another Ode in the 
Shi' King, which deferves to be exhibited in 
the lame form with the preceding : 

* * . 3 

* The peach-tree, how fair 1 how graceful ! 

4 6 * . 7 

* Its leaves, how blooming ! how pleafant ! 

89 10 11 

* Such is a bride, when fhc enters her bridegroom’s houfe, 

IS 13 >4 15 

^ And pays due attention to her whole family/ 

The fimile may thus be rendered : 

Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen. 

Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight : 

Its fragrant leaves how richly green i 
Its bloflbms how divinely bright ! 

So foftly finilcs the blooming bride 
By love and confeious Virtue led 
O’er her new manfi6n to prefide. 

And ^acid joys around her fpreacL 
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The next leaf exhibits a companion of a tfeP- 
ferent nature, rather fublime than agreeaU^ 
and conveying rather cenfure than praiie : 

I ik 3 4 . 

O how horridly impends yon ibuthern mountain ! 

56 7 « 

Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap ! 

9 30 11 IB 

Thus loftily thou fitteft, O minifter of YN i 

14 13 15 16 

All the people look up to thee with dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrafed ; 

See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns, 

And, hideous as the brow of night. 

Above the torrent frowns ! 

So fcowls the Chief, whofe will is law, 

Regardlefs of our ftatc ; 

While millions gaze with painful awe. 

With fear allied to hate. 

It was a very ancient prafliice in C^rma to 
paint or engrave moral fentences and approved 
verfes on vedels in conftant ufe ; as the words 
Renew Thyself Daily were inferibed on 
the bafon of the Emperor Tano, and the poem 
of Kien Long, who is now on the thr<me,' in 
praife of te«, has been publilhed on a fet of pOr* 
celain cups ; and, if the defeription juft cited 
of a ftlfilh and iniblent ftateftnan ^ere, in th. 
fame manner, conftantly preiented ro the ayes 
and attention of rulers, it might produce ibme 

benefit 
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benefit to their fubjefts and to themfelves ) 
efpecially if the comment of Tsem Tsu, who 
may be called the XenophOn, as Cun Fh' 
Tsu' was the Socrates, and Mem Tsu the 
Plato, of Chinas were added to illuftratej 
and enforce it. 

If the reft of the three hundred Odes be fimi-* 
lar to the fpecimens adduced by thofe great mo- 
ralifts in their works^ which the French have 
made publick, I fhould be very follcitous to 
procure our nation the honour of bringing to 
light the fecend clafiical book of the Chinefe, 
The thirdy called Yeking, or the book of 
Changes, believed to have been written by Fo, 
the Hermes of the Eaft, andconfifting of right 
lines varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to 
the moft learned Mandarins ; and Cun Fu' 
Tsu' himfelf, who was prevented by death from 
accomplilhiug his defign of elucidating it, was 
diftatisfied with all the interpretations of the 
earlieft commentators. As to the fifth, or I^iki, 
which that excellent man compiled from 
old monuments, it confifts chiefly of the Chi~ 
nefe ritual, and of tra£l:s on Moral Duties ; but 
the fourth, entitled Chung Cieu, oc Spring Siud 
^utUmn, by which the fame incomparable 
Writer meaned the fiouriflFmg ftate of an Empire 
under a virtuous monarch, and the fall of king** 

dome 
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doms under bad governors, muft bean intereft- 
ing work in every nation. The powers, how-, 
ever, of an individual are fo limited, and the 
field of knowledge is fo vaft, that I dare not 
promife more, than to procure, if any • exer- 
tions of mine will avail, a complete tranllation 
of the Shi' King, together with an authentick 
abridgement of the Chinefe laws, civil and cri- 
minal. A native of Canton^ whom 1 knew 
Ibme years ago in England^ and who paiTed his 
firft examinations with credit in his way to li- 
terary diftindlions, but was afterwards allured 
from the purfiiit of learning by a profpeft of 
fuccefs in trade, has favoured me with the 
Three Hundred Odes in the original, together 
with the Lu'nvi)', a faithful verfion of which 
was publifhed at Paris near a century ago ; but 
he feems to think, that it would require three 
or four years to complete a tranflation of them ; 
and Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the 
Chinefe, to whom he has accefs, pojfefs leifure 
and perfeverance enough for fuch a tajk ; yet he 
hopes, with the afliftanceof Whang AtoNg, 
to fend me next leafon fome of the poems 
tranflated into Englijh, A little encouragement 
would induce this young Chinefe to vifit India, 
and fome of his countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany him ; but, though confiderable ad- 
vantage 
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Vintage to the public, as well as to letters, 
Bifght be reaped from the knowledge and inge- 
' nutty of fuch emigrants, yet we muft wait for 
'atime of greater national wealth and profperity» 
tidfore fuch a meafure can be formally recom- 
mended by us to our patrons at the helm of 
’government. 
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DISSERTATION XIII. 

ON THE 

anti CLU I T Y 

OF THE 

INDIAN ZODIAC K. 


I ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the 
learned and induftrious M. Montucla 
jeems to treat with extreme contempt), that the 
Ind'an divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed 
from the Greeks or Arabs, but, having been 
known in this country from time immemorial, 
and being the fame in part with that ufed by 
other nations of the old Hindu race, was pro- 
bably invented by the firft progenitors of that 
race before their difperfion. “ The Indians, he 
“ fays, have twodivifions of the Zodiack; one, 
like that of the Arabs, relating to the moon, 
** and confifting of twenty-fi^en equal par^s, by 
** which they can tell very nearly the hour of 
the night ; another relating to tlv^ fup, and, 
like ours, containing twelve figns, to which 

B b ♦♦ they 
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** they have given as many names, correfpond, 
ing with thole which we have borrowed 
** from the Greeks'* All that is true ; but he 
adds : “ It is highly probable that they received 
“ them at fpme time or another by the inter- 
** vention of the jilrabs ; for no man, furely, 
“ can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient 
** divifion of the Zodiack formed, according 
“ to fome authors, by the forefathers of man- 
kind, and ftill preferved among the Hindus*^ 
Now I undertake to prove, that the Indian Zo- 
diack was not borrowed mediately or diredtly 
from the ylrabs or Greeks ; and fince the folar 
divifion of it in India is the fame in fubflance 
with that ufed in Greece^ we may reafonably 
conclude, that both Greeks and Hindus received 
it from an older nation, who firft gave names to 
the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus^ as their fimilarity in lan- 
guage and religion fully evinces, had a common 
defeent. 

Thf, fame writer afterwards intimates, that 
** the time when Irdian Aftronomy received 
its moft confiderable improvement, from 
which it ha^ now, as he imagines, wholly 
declined, was either the age when th§ 
“ Arabs, who eftabliftied themfelves in Per/ia 
** and Sogdiana, Had a great intercourfe with 
die Hindus, or that when the fucceflbrs of 

** CHENpfi 
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“ Chengi'z united both Arabs and Hindus un- 
“ der one vaft dominion.” Jt is not the object, 
of this eflEiy to correct the hiftorical errors in 
the paflage laft cited, nor to defend the aftro- 
nomers of India from the charge of grofs igno- 
rance in regard to the figure of the earth and the 
difiances of the heavenly bodies ; a charge, 
which Montucla very boldly makes on the 
authority, I believe, of Father Souciet : I will 
only remark, that, in our converfations with 
the Pandits^ we muft never confound the lyf- 
tem of the JyautiJlncas^ or mathematical afiro- .. 
nomers, with that of the Paurdnicas^ or poe- 
tical fabulifis ; for to fuch a confulion alone 
muft we impute the many mifiakes of Euro- 
peans on the fubjeit of Indian fcience. A ve- 
nerable mathematician of this province, named 
F.a'machandra, now in his eightieth year, 
vifited me lately at Crijhnanagar, and part of 
his difcourfe was fo applicable to the inquiries 
which I was then making, that, as fbon as he 
left me, I committed ft to writing. “ The 
“ PauranicSf he faid, will tell you, that our earth 
“ is a plane figure ftudded with eight moun- 
“ tains, and furroundedby feven feas of milk, 
neftar, and other fluids; that the part which 
we inhabit, is one of feven iflands, to which 
eleven fmaller ifles are futK)rdinate ; that a 
God, riding on a huge (kphant^ guards each 
of the eight regions; and that a mountain of 
B b z “ gold 
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“ gold rifes and gleams in the centre ; but we 
“ believe the earth to be fliaped \^t,z.Cadamba 
“ fruit, or fpheroidal, and admit only four 
oceans of lalt water, all which we name from 
“ the four cardinal points, and in which are 
“ many great peninfulas with innumerable 
“ iflands : they will tell you, that a dragon’s 
** head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an 
“ eclipfe ; but w'e know, that the fuppofed 
“ head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
“ nodes, or points formed by interfeftions of the 
“ ecliptick and the moon’s orbit ; in fhort, 
“ they have imagined a fyftem which exifts 
“ only in their fancy ; but we confider nothing 
“ as true without fucli evidence as cannot be 
“ queftioned.” I could not perfeflly under- 
fland the old Gymnofophifl-, when he told me, 
that the Rafchocra^ or Circle oj Signs (for fo he 
called the Zodiack), was like a DhuJlura^owes\ 
meaning the Datura^ to which the Sanfcrit 
name has been foftcned, and the flower of 
which is conical, or fliaped like a funnel : at firfl: 
I thought, that he allufled to a projedlion of the 
hemifphere on the plane of the colure, and ^o 
the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator ; 
but a \ onager aftronomer named Vina'yaca, 
who came afterwards to fee me, afliircd rpe 
that t'ney meant only the circular mouth pf 
flie funnel, or the bafeof the cone, and that it 

was 
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Was ufual among their ancient writers to bor- 
row from fruits and flowets their appellations of 
feveral plane and folid figures. 

From the two Brahmans whom I have juft 
named, 1 learned the following curious particu- 
lars ; and you may depend on my accuracy in 
repeating them, fince I wrote them in their pre- 
lence, and corre£l:ed what I had written, till 
they pronounced it perfe£l. 

They divide a great circle, as we do, into 
three hundred and fixty degrees, called by 
them anfas or portions ; of which they, like 
us, allot thirty to each of the twelve figns in 
this order : 

Mejha.^ the Ram. the BaL.ncc. 

Vrijha^ the Bull. 8. Vrijhchica, the Scorpion. 

Mit'huna-, the Pair. Dhanus-, the Bow. 

4. Carcata^ the Crab. Macara^ the Sca-Monfter. 

Sinhof the Lion. Cumhhoy the Ewer. 

Canya, the Virgin. 12. Mma^ the Fifli. 

The figures of the twelve afterifms, thus de- 
hominated with refpeift to the fun, are fpeci- 
fied bySRi'pETi, author pf the Retnamala^ in 
Sahferii verles ; which I produce, as my 
vouchers, in the original, with a verbal tfanfla- 
fcion : 

Melhadaj6 nama sam^nariipi, 

Vinigadadhyam mit’hunatn nriyugmam, 

Pradipasasye dadhati car^bhyim 
Navi st’hit^ varini canyacaiva. 

Tula tulibhrit pretimanapanir 
Dhanur dhanushman hayawat parangab, 

B b 3 Mrigananah 
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Mrigananah sy^n macar6’t’ha cumbhah 
Scandhe nero ridlagha’tam dadhanah, 
Anyanyapuchch’habhiniuc’ho hi minah 
Matsyadwayam fwast’halachariiiomi. 

The ram, bull., crab, lion, and fcorpion, 
“ have the figures of thofe five animals refpec- 
** tively : the pair are a damfel playing on a 
Vmil and a youth wielding a mace : the v/V- 
“ gin ftands on a boat in water, holding in one 
“ hand a lamp, in the other an ear of ricecorn : 
“ the balance is held by a weigher with a 
** weight in one hand : the ^ow, by an archer, 
** whofe hinder parts are like thofe of a horfe : 
“ the fea-monjler has the face of an antelope ; 
** the ewer is a waterpot borne on the flioulder 
“ of a man, who empties it : the jijh are two, 
“ with their heads turned to each other’s tails ; 
“ and all thefeare fuppofedto be in ftich places 
“ as fuit their leveral natures.” 

To each of the twenty-feven lunar Hations, 
which they call natjhatras, they allow thirteen 
anfas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes ; and their names appear in the order of 
the figns, but without- any regard to the figures 
of them ; 


Aswinu 

Bharani. 

Critica. 

Rohini. 

Mrigafiras. 


A'rdra. 

Punarvafu. 

Pujbya. 

Asleiha. 

Magha. 


Purva p’halgum, 
Uttara p^balguni. 
Ha(b. 

Chiira* 

SwStiv 


FifiVhi 
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Anur^dhL 
l8. JyeJht'ha 
Mula. 


' 2 (a\ajha'dhi, Satabhilhl. 

Uttarafhadha^ Purva bhadrapadi. 
Sravand. Uttarabhadrapad^. 

Dhanisht^. 27. Revati. 


Between the tweiity-firft and twenty-le- 
cond conftellations, we find in the plate three 
ftars called Abhijit ; but they are the laft quar- 
ter of the afterlfm immediately preceding, or the 
latter AJhar^ as the word is commonly pro- 
nounced. A complete revolution of the mOon, 
with refpeft to the ftars, being made in twenty- 
feven days« odd houts, minutes, and feconds, 
and perfect -exadtnefs being either not attained by 
the Hindus, or not required by them, they fixed 
on the number twenty-fevcn, and inferted Ab- 
hijit for fbine aftrological purpofe in their nup- 
tial ceremonies. The drawing, from which the 
plate was engraved feems intended to refireftnt 
the figures of the twenty-feVen fconftellations, 
together with Abhijit, as they are defcribed iii 
three ftanZas by the author of the Retnamala : 

1. Turagamuc^hafadricfham yonirupam cfhurabham, 
Saca’tafamam at’hainafyottamangena tulyam, 
Manigrihasara chacrabhani salopamam bham^ 
Sayanafadrisamanyachchatra paryancarupam* 

2. Haftacirayutam cha maudticafamain 

cbdnyat praralopamam, 

Dhrifliyam torana fannibham ballmbham, 
fatcundalabham param ; 

^The different compartments of the plate alluded to, 
are lb nminutely defcribed in the fubfequent page, that 
it is thought uimeceffary to annex it4 

Bb4 


Crud< 
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Crudhyatcefarivicramena fadrisam, 
sayyafamanam param, 

Anyad dentivilafavat ft’hitamatah 
sringatacavya6ti bham. 

3. T ri vicrafhabham cha mridangarupam, 

V rittam tatonyadyamalabhwayabham, 

Parj^ancarupam murajanucaram, 

Ityevam aswadibhachacrarupam. 

' V ^ 

“ A horse’s head ;y 6 ni or bhaga ; a razor ; 
“ a wheeled carriage ; the head of an Tntelope 5 
“ a geita ; a h^fe ; an arr<w ; a wheel ; an- 
other^Roufe ; a bedhead ; another bedflead ; 
** a h*an^ ; a pellrl ; a piecc^ of coral ; a fef- 
** toon of leaves ; an oblatioi? to the Gods ; a 
** rich ^^’r-rinor: the tail of a^^fierce lion ; a 
“ couch ; the tooth of a wanton elephant, 
“ near which is the kernel of the sringataca 
“ nut ; the three footfteps of VisjiNU ; a ta- 
“ bor ; a circular jewel ; a two-^ced irrjage \ 
** anothe1^l;ouch ; and a finalleljfort of tabor : 
“ fuch are the figures of Afwlth and the reft in 
the circle of lunar conftellations.” 

The iirW« draughtl'man has very ill repre- 
fented moll: of the figures ; and he has tranf- 
pofed the two Afnaras as w'ell as the two Bha- 
drapads ; but his figure of Ahhijity which looks 
like our ace of hearts, has a refemblance to the 
kernel of the trapa., a curious water-plant de- 
feribed in a feparate eflay. • In another Sanferit 
book the figures of the fame ConAellations are 
thus varied : 


A horfe’s 
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A hoi ft’s head. A ftralght tail. A conch. 

Toni or bhaga. T wo ftars S, to N. A w'innowing fan. 

Aflame. Two, N. to S. Another* — — - 

A waggon. A hand. An arroW. 

A cat’s paw. A pearl. A tabor. 

One bright ftar. Red fafFron. A circle of ftafs. 

A bow. A feftoon. A ftafF for burdens, 

A child’s pencil. A fnakc. The beam of a balance 

9. A dog's tail. 18. A boar’s head. 27. A fifh. 

From twelve of the afterifms juft enume- 
rated are derwed the names of the twelve /«- 
dian months in the ufual form of patronymicks ; 
for the PauranicSf who reduce all nature to a 
fyftem of emblematical mythology, fuppofe a 
celeftial nymph to prefide over each of the con- 
ftellations, and feign that the Cilod So'ma, or 
LunuSf having wedded twelve of them, became 
the father of twelve Genii^ or months, who are 
named after their feveral mothers ; but the 
'JyautiJhicas aflert, that, when their lunar year 
was arranged by former aftronomers, the moon, 
was at the full in each month on the very day 
when it entered the nacjhatra^ from which that 
month is denominated. The manner in which 
the derivatives are formed, will beft appear by 
a comparifbn of the months with their feveral 
conftellations : 

A'swina. 4 . Pauftia. 

Cartica. * MSgha. 

Margasirflia, P*h41guna. 

Chaitra. 
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Chaitra. 

8. Vaiftc’ha. 
Jyaifht’ha. 


A'fhara. 
Sravana. 
12. Bhadra. 


The third month is alio called A' gfahliy ana 
(whence the common word Agran is corrupted) 
from another name of Mrigasiras. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the 
memorial verfes, in which the Hindus have a 
cuHom of linking together a number of ideas 
other wife unconnedted, and of chainings as it 
were, the memory by a regular meafure : thus 
by putting teeth for thirty-two, Rudrd for 
feafin for fix, arrow or element for live, 
oceaHf Veda, ox age ^ {or four, Ra'ma, yJrc’, or 
quality^ for three, eye^ or Cuma'ra, for two, 
and earth or moon for one, they have compofed 
four lines, which exprefs the number of liars 
in each of the twenty-leven allerifins ; 


Vahni tri ritwifliu gunendu critagnibhuta, 
B£n£swinetra sara bhucu’yugibdhiramah, 
Rudrabdhir^magunavedasatd dwiyugma, 
Denta budhairabhihitah cramaso bhat^rah^ 

That is : “ t^ee, three, fix ; five. 


«( 


<( 


*« 


tt 


« 


r 

three# 

I 

two i 


oije i fo^r> jU^ree, ^fiv% tj.v 

five^ one, one ; four, four, three ; elc^^i, 
four and thn^ ; thr^, four, a hundred ; two, 
t^o, thirtj^two : thus have the liars of the' 
lunar conllellations, in order as they appear# 
been numbered by the wife/’ 


Iv 
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If the ftanza was corrcftljr repeated to me, 
the two Jljharas are confidered as one afterifm,, 
and Abhijit as three feparate ftars ; but I furpofik 
an error in the third line, becaufe (hoibana^ dr 
two and Jivey would fuit the metre as well 
hdhirama ; and becaufe there were only three 
Veda's in the early age, when, it is probable* 
the ftars were enumerated and the technic^ 
verfe compofed. 

Two lunar ftations, or manJtonSi and a quar- 
ter are co-extenfive, we fee, with one fign; 
and nine ftations correfpond with four figns ; 
by counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and 
twenty minutes from the firft fta’r in the head of 
the Ram, iuclufively, we find the whole ex- 
tent of Afwirii, and fhall be able to afeertaia 
the other ftars with fufficient accuracy : but 
firft let us exhibit a comparative table of both 
Zodiacksy denoting the manfions, as in the V&- 
rhnes almanack, by the firft letters or fyllables 
of ;heir names : 


Months. 
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Months. Asterisms. 

ATwia 1 Mcih 

Cartic IVrifli 
A'grahiyan | Mit’hun 
Pauih j Carcat 4. 


Magh I Sinh 

P’halguii ! Canya 

Chaitr ^ T ula 

Vaifac'h j Vrifchic 8 . 


JaifhVh 

A'flidr 

Sravan 

Bhadr 


Dhaa 
Macar 
Cumbh 
Min 12. 


Mansions. 


r A 

4 - 

bh 

+ .-1- 

J-r 

+ 

r6 

4 

+ 2 L 

^ M 

+ 

a 

9 

+ ^ 

1 P 

LV 

+ 

P 

4 

+ si. 9^ 

f m 

+ 

PU +iL 

1 3U 

• " r* 

+ 

h 

4 

+ ch 

^ 4 
\ Ch 


s 

2 

4 - ^3^ 

1 V 

LT 

+ 

a 

+ j 18. 

fmu 

1 

+ 

pu 

+ JL 

jjl 

+ 

S 

4 

j dh 

) 4 

dh 

+ 

S' 

2 

+ 

2 

pu 

L 4 

+ 

u 

4 

+ r. 17. 


Hence we may readily know the ftars iii 
each manfion, as they follow in order ; 


Lunar Solar „ 

Mansions. Asterisms. 


Afwini* 

Ram. 

Bharani. 

— 

Critica^ 

Bull. 

Rohini. 

— 

Mrigafiras. 

Pair. 

A rdra# 



Three., in and near the hcadi 
Three^ in the tail. 

Six^ of the Pleiads. 

Five>^ in the head and neck. 
Three^ in or near the feet, 
perhaps in the Galaxy. 
Oncy on the knee. 


LUNAid 
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Lunar 

Solar 

St A Ti c- 

Mansions, 

Asterisms. 

So X xv o • 

Punarvafu. 

— i 

Four^ in the heads, breafl, and 
fhoulder. 

Puftiya. 

Crab 

Three^ in the body and claws^ 

Asleflia. 

Lion 

Five^ in the hcc and mane. 

Magha. 

— 

Five^ in the leg and haunch. 

Purvap’halguni. 

— 

Two ; pne in the tail. 

Utt.ii ap’halguni. 

Virgin 

Two^ on the arm and 

Hafla. 

— 

Five^ near the hand. 

Chitra, 


One^ in the fpike. 

Sv/ati. 

Balance 

Onc^ in the N. Scale. 

Visac’ha. 

— 

Four^ beyond it. 

Anurddha. 

Scorpion 

FouTy in the body. 

Jye/ht’ha. 

— 

Threcy in the tail. 

Mula, 

Bow 

C Eleveriy to the point of the 


C arrow. 

PilrvAihara. 



Twoy in the leg. 

Uttiralhara. 

Sea-monfter, 

. Two^ in the horn. 

Sravana. 


Threey in the tail. 

Dhaniiht’a. 

Ewer 

Fouvy in the arm. 

Satabhifha. 

— 

Manyy in the ftream. 

P urvabhadrapada. 

. Fifh 

Twoy in the firft fifli. 

Uttarabhadrapaua. 

, 

Twoy in the cord. 

Revati. 

— 

c Thii'ty-tivoy in the fecond 
< lifh and cord. 


Wherever the Initian drawing differs from 
the memorial verfe in the Retnatnala^ I have pre- 
ferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, vyho has drawn fome terreftrial things 
with fo little fimilitude, that we muft not im- 
plicitly rely on his reprelentation of obje£ls 
merely celeffial : he feems particularly to have 
erred in the ftars of Dhanijhia. 
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For the gfliftance of thofe who may be in- 
clined to re-examine the twenty-feven conftel- 
lations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a 
table of the degrees to which the nacjhatras 
extend refpeftively, from the firft ftar in the 
allerifm of Aries, which we now fee near the 
beginning of the figii Taurus^ as it was placed 
in the ancient fphere. 


K. 

D. 

M. 

K. 

0. M. 

N. 

D, 

M. 

I. 

13®- 

20\ 

X. 

133°. 20' 

XIX. 


*0'. 

IT. 

*6®. 

40'. 

XT. 

146®. 40'. 

XX. 

266®. 

40'. 

111. 

400. 

o'. 

XII. 

160®. o'. 

XXI. 

a8o®. 

o'. 

JfV. 

63^- 

20', 

XIII.* 

1739. ao'. 

XXII. 

9930. 

ao'. 

V. 

66®. 

40'. 

XIV. 

186®. 40', 

XXIII. 

306*^. 

40'. 

VI. 

80®. 

o'. 

XV. 

*00®. o'. 

XXIV. 

320®. 

O'f 

VII. 

93®- 

so'. 

XVI. 

213®. ao'. 

XXV. 

333 ’^* 

20^ 

VIII. 

106°. 

40'. 

xvn. 

sab®. 40'. 

XXVI. 

346*^- 

40', 

IX. 

120®. 

0' 

XVIII. 

240®. o'. 

XXVII. 

360®. 

*>'. 


The afterifms of the firji column are in the 
figns of "Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, "Leo ; thofe 
of the fecond, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagit. 
tarius } and thofe of the third, in Capricornus, 
Aquarius, Pifces, Aries: we cannot err much, 
therefore, in any feries of three conftellations ; 
for, by counting 13" 20' forwards and back- 
WHtds, we find the fpaces occupied by the 
'two extremes, and the intermediate fpace be* 
longs of courfe to the middle-mofi. It is not 
mcaneJ . that the diVifion of the Hindu Zodiack 
itttn fuch fpaces is exaft to a minute, or that 
Fvety flaf of each aft^rifm muil neceflarily be 
* found 
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found in the (pace to which it belongs ; but the 
computation will be accurate enough for oujr> 
purpofe, and no lunar manlion can be very re- 
mote from the path of the moon : how Father 
SouciET could dream, that Vifac'h^ was in the 
Northern Crown, I can hardly comprehend; 
but it furpafles all comprehenfion, that M. 
Bailly Ihould copy his dream, and give rea- 
fons to fupport it ; efpecially as four ftars, ar- 
ranged pretty much like thole in the Indian 
figure, prefent themfelves obvioufly near the 
Balance or the Scorpion. I have not the bold- 
nefs to exhibit the individual ftars in each 
manfion, diftinguilhed in Bayer’s method by 
Greek letters ; becaulc, though I have little 
doubt, that the five fiars of Jijlejh^, in the form 
of a wheel, are y, {.f*. ,, of the Lion^ and thofe 
of Mula, y. I, h T, <r, V, 0, », of the Sagittary, 

gnd though I think many of the others equally 
clear, yet, where the number of ftars in a 
manfion is lels than three, or even than four, 
it is not eafy to fix on them with confidence ; 
and I muft wait, until fome young Hindu aftro- 
nomer, with a good memory and good eyes,- 
can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the 
proper feafons, to point out in the firmament 
itfelf the feveral ftars of all the conftellations, 
for which he can find names in the Sanfcrift 
language: the only ftars, except thofe in the- 

Zodiackf 
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ZodiacA, that have yet been diftinftly named t.j 
. me, are the Sfptarjhi, Dhruva^ Arundhatiy Vlf. - 
pupadf Mdtrimandel, and, in thelbuthern hciiii' 
fph^re, Agajlya^ or Canopus. The twenty-feven 
Toga ftars, indeed, have particular names, in the 
order of the nacp^atras^ to which they belong : 
and fince we learn, that the Hindus have de- 
termined the latitude, longitude, and right 
afcenjion of each, it might be uleful to exhibit 
the lift of them ; but at prefent I can only fub- 
join the names of twenty-feven Togas, or di-? 
vifions of the Ecliptick, 


1 

Vijhcambha. 

Gan^ 

Vrimi. 

Parigha, 

X 

Pr'tti. 

Siva. 


Ayufmat. 

JDhruva. 

Si.idha. 

h 

Saubhdgya- 

Vyaghlita. 

Sadhya. 

?• 

^cbhana. 

Herjhana, 

Subha. 

c 

Atiganda, 

Vajra. 

Sucra. 

•) 

Sucarman. 

Afrij. 

Brahman. 

c, 

Dhriti. 

ISula. 

Vyatipata. 

Vanyas, 

Indra. 

V aidhriti. 


Having fhown in what manner the Hindus 
arrange the Zodiacal ftars with relpedl to the 
fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal 
fubjedt, the antiquity (f that double arrangement. 
In the firft place, the Brahmans were always too 
proud to borrow their fcience from the Greeks^ 
ArabSf Mogtfls, or any nation of Mlkhch'hflS', 
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as they call thofe who are ignorant of the 
VedaSt and have not ftudied the language of the* 
Gods : they have often repeated to me the frag- 
ment of an old verfe, which they now ufe pro- 
verbially, na n'lcho yavanatparah, or no bafe 
creature can Be lower than a Yavan ; by which 
name they formerly meant an Ionian or Greei^ 
and now mean a Mogul, or, generally, a Mu- 
febnan. When I mentioned to different Pandits, 
at feveral times and in fevcral places, the opi- 
nion of Montucla, they could not prevail on 
themfelves to oppole it by ferious argument ; 
but fome laughed heartily ; others, with a far- 
caftick fmile, faid it wtss z pleafant imagination ; 
and all feemed to think it a notion bordering on 
phrenfy. In faifV, although the figures of the 
twelve Indian Signs bear a wonderful refem- 
blance to thofe of the Grecian, yet they are too 
much varied for a mere copy, and the nature of 
the variation proves them to be original . nor is 
the refemblance more extraordinary than that 
which has often been obferved between our 
Gothick days of the week and thofe of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame lu- 
minaries, and (what is yet more lingular) re- 
volve in the lame order : Ravi, the Sun ; Soma, 
the Moon; Mangala, Tuifeo; Budha, Wo- 
ffen ; Vrihaspati, Thor; Suer a, Freya; Sani, 
Sater; yet no man ever imagined, that the 
C g JndiatfS 
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Indians borrowed fo remarkable an arrangement 
from the Goths or Germans, On the planets I 
will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of 
VenuSy is, like all the reft, a male deity, named 
alfo UsANAS, and believed to be a fage of in- 
finite learning ; butZoHRAH, the Na'hi'd of 
the Perjiansy isagoddefs like the Frey a of 
our Saxon progenitors : the drawing, therefore, 
of the planets which was brought into Bengal 
by Mr. Johnson, relates to the Perjian fyftem^ 
and reprefcnts the Genii fuppofed to prefidc 
over them, exadly as they are defcribed by the 
poet Ha'titi' : “ He bedecked the firmament 
“ with ftars, and ennobled this earth with the 
“ race of men ; he gently turned the aufpi- 
cious new moon of the feftival, like a bright 
“ jewel, round the ancle of the Iky ; he placed 
“ the Hindu Saturn on the feat of that reftivc 
elephant, the revolving fphere, and put the 
‘‘ rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce 
** the intoxicated beaft; he made filken firings 
•* of fun-beams for the lute of Venus; and 
** prefented Jupiter, who law the felicity of 
** true religion, with a rofary of cluftering 
Pleiads. The bow of the iky became that 
of Mars, when he was honoured with the 
“ command of tlic celeftial hoft; for God 
“ conferred fovercignty on the Sun, ^d fqua- 
“ drons of ftars were his army,’* 

The 
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The names and forms of the lunar conftel- 
.lations, elpecially of Bharafii and Abhijiiy in- 
dicate a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people ; and they differ entirely from 
thofe of the Arabian fyftem, in which the very 
firll afferifm appears in the dual number, be- 
caufe it confifts only of two ftars. Men%il, or 
the place of alighting^ properly fignifies ay/ar/ojf 
or Jiage, and thence is ufed for an ordinary 
Axfi journey ; and that idea leems better ap- 
plied than manfon to fo inceflant a traveller as 
the Moon. The menazilu* I kamar, or lunar 
ftageSy of the Arabs have twenty-eight names 
in the following order, the particle al being 
underflood before every word ; 


Sharat^ 

Nathrah. 

Ghafr. 

Dh£bih, 

Bu tain. 

Tarf. 

Zubaniyah. 

Bulaa, 

Thurayya. 

Jabhah, 

Idil. 

Suud. 

Dcbaran, 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. 

Akhlnya. 

Hakaah. 

Sarfah. 

Shaulah. 

Mu k dim. 

Hanaah. 

Awwa. 

Naaim. 

Mukhir, 

y. Dhir^a. 

14. Simac. 

21. Beldah. : 

z8. Rii'ha. 


Now, if we can truft the Arabian lexico- 
graphers, the number of liars in their feverai • 
menzih rarely agrees with thofe of the Ii.dians\ 
and two fuch nations muil n tiuri'lly have ob- 
ferved, and might naturally have l amed, rloe 
principal flars, near which tlr moon pifles in 
the courfe of each day, w ithout any communi- 
C c 2 catio|L 
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cation on the fubjeft : there is no evidence, 
indeed, of a communication between the Hindus 
and Arabs on any fubjedt of literature or fcience ; 
for though we have reafon to believe, that a 
commercial intercourfe fubfifted in very early 
times between Yemen and the weftern coaft of 
Jndia^ yet the Brahmans^ who alone are permit-* 
ted to read the fix Vedangas^ one of which is the 
aftronomical Sbjira, were not then commercial, 
and, moft probably, neither could nor would have 
converfed with Arabian merchants. The hoftile 
irruption of Arabs into Uindujl!,n,\i\ the eighth 

century, and that of the Moguls under Chen- 
Gi'z, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the aftronomical lyftem of the Hindus ; 
but the fuppofe J confcquences of modern revo- 
lutions arc out of the qneftion ; for, if any 
hiftorical records be true, we know with as 
pofitive certainty, that Am aiisinii and Ca'li- 
da's compofed their works before the birth of 
Christ, as that Menander and Terence 
wrote before that important epoch : now the 
twelve Jigns and twenty-feven inanjions are 
mentioned, by the fcveral names before exhi- 
bited, in a Sanferit vocabulary by the firft ' of 
thofe Indian authors, and the fccond of them 
frequently alludes to Rohini and the reft by 
name in his Fatal Ring, his Children of the Sun, 
and his Birth ^Cuma'ra ; froiq which poem 

I pro- 
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I produce two lines, that my evidence may 
not feem to be collefted from mere conver* 
fation : 

Maitre muhurtu sasalanch*hanen.t, 

Yo^^am gatafuttarap’halganiihu. 

“ Wh'ii the ftars of Uttarap' halgun had 
“ joined in a fortunate hour the faun-fpotted 
“ moon.” 

This teftimony being dccifive tigainft the 
conjecture of M. Moniucla, I need not urge 
the great antiquity of Menu’s Inftitutes, in 
which the twenty-feven afterifms are called the 
daughters of Dacsiia and the conforts of 
So'ma, or the Moon, nor rely on the tefti- 
mony of the Brahmans f who aftiiie me with, 
one voice, that the names of the Zodiacal ftars 
occur in the Vedas ; three of which I firmly 
believe, from internal and extei nal evidence, to 
be more than three thoufand years old. 

Having therefore proved what I engaged to 
prove, 1 w ill clofe my efliiy w ith a general obfer- 
vation. The refult of Newton’s refcarches into 
the hiftory of the primitive fphere was, “ that 
“ the practice of obferving the ftars began in 
“ Egypt in the days of Ammon, and was 
“ propagated thence by con qu eft in the reign 
“ of his fon Si -AC, into Afric, Europe and 
“ AJia ; fince which time Atlas formed th® 
C c 3 fphere 
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fphere of the LjrBiam ; Chiron that of th* 
** Greeks ; and the Chaldeans a fphere of their 
‘‘ own/* Now I hope> on fome other oc- 
cafions, to fatisfy the publick, as I have per- 
fectly fatisfied myfelf, that “ the practice of 
“ obferving the ftars began, with the rudi- 
ments of civil fociety, in the country of 
thole whom we call Chaldeans ; from which 
“ it was propagated into Egypty India^ Greece^ 
Italy y and Scandinaviay before the reign of 
SisAC or Sa'cya, who by conqueft fpread a 
** new lyftem of religion and philofophy from 
the Nile to the Ganges y about a thouland 
years before Christ ; but that Chiron and 
Atlas were allegorical or mythological 
perfonages, and ought to have no place in 
the ferious hiftory of our fpecics,**" 


DlS- 
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DISSERTATION XIV. 

THE 

P^ESIGN OF A TREATISE 

O N T H B 

PLANTS OF INDIA. 


T he greateft, if not the only, obftacle to 
the progrefs of knowledge in thefe pro- 
vinces, except in thofe branches of it which 
belong immediately to our feveral profeffions, 
is our want of leifure for general refearches; 
and, as Archimedes, who was happily mafte,. 
of his time, had not fpace enough to move the 
greateft weight with the fmalleft force, thus 
we, who have ample Ipace for our inquiries, 
really want time for the purfuit of them. 
** Give me a place to ftand on, laid the great 
** mathematician, and I will move the whole 
“ earth Give us timty we may fay, for our 
invefigathnSy and we will transfer to Europe 
all the fciencesy artSy and literature of Alia; 
“ Not to have delpaired,” however, was 
C c 4. thought; 
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thought a degree of merit in the Roman general, 
even though he was defeated ; and, having 
>fome hope, that others may occafionally find 
more leifure, than it will ever, at leaft in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, I take the liberty 
to propofe a work, from which very curious in- 
formation, and poffibly very I'olid advantage, 
may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
perfeftly known to European botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India', the Amauopy an excellent 
vocabulary of the 5'i/^r/V language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables ; the Medim may comprife 
many more ; and the Dravvobhi dhana., or T)\c- 
iionary of Natural Produliions, includes, I be- 
lieve, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which are diftindly related in medical trafts 
of approved authority. Now the firft ftep, in 
compiling a ticctife on the plants of Indiut 
(hould be to write their true names in Roman 
letters, according to tlie moft accurate ortho- 
graphy, and in Sanf rit preferably to any vulgar 
diale£t ; becaule a learned language is fixed in 
books, while popular idioms are in conftant 
fluduation, and will not, perhaps, be under- 
wood a century hehcc by the inhabitants of 

thefc 
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thefe Indian territories, whom future botanifts 
may confult on the common appellations o£ 
trees and flowers. The childilh denominations 
of plants from the pei/ons who firfl: delcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejefted ; for Chanu 
paca and Hinna fcem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, defignations of an 
Indian and an Arabian plant, than Michelia and 
Laivfonia'j nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Swedijb botanill confidered it as the 
J'upreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiftory, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a blofibm, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adortiing botany worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence ; though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be con- 
ferred with chafe refervcy and not profituted 
for the purpofe of conciliating the good w/7/, or 
eternizing the memory ^ of any but his chofen fol- 
lowers ; no, not even of faints. His lift of an 
hundred and fifty fitch names clearly Ihews, 
that his excellent works are the true bafis of 
his juft celebrity, which would have been 
feebly fupported by the ftalk of the Linntxa. 
F rom what proper name the Plantain is called 
Mufa, I do not know ; but it feems to be the 
Dutch pronunciation of the Arabick word for 
that vegetable, and ought not, therefore, to 
have appeared in his lift, though, in my opi- 

mon. 
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nioa, it is the only rational name in the muftef- 
ijdU. As to the fyftem of Linn^us, it is the 
iyftem of Nature, fubordinate indeed to the 
beautiful arrangement qf natural orders^ of 
which he has given a rough Iketch, and which 
may hereafter, perhaps, be completed : but the 
diftribution of vegetables into claffesy according 
to the number, length, and pofition of the fta- 
mens and piftils, and of thofe clajfes into kin<k 
and fpecieSf according to certain marks of dif- 
crimination, will ever be found the cleared and 
mod convenient of methods, and fhould there- 
fore be ftudioufly obferved in the work which 
1 now fugged. But I mud be forgiven, if I 
propofe to reject the Linnacan appellations of the 
twenty-four claffes, becaufe, although they ap- 
pear to be Greek (and, if they really were 
fo, that alone might be thought a fufficient ob- 
jection), yet in truth they are not Greeks nof 
even formed by analogy to the language of 
Grecians ; for Palygatnos, Monandros^ and the 
red of that form, are both mafeuline and fe- 
minine; Polyandria, in the abdraCl:, never 
occurs, and Polyandrion means a publick ceme- 
tery ; Diacia and D/cecus are not found in books 
autliority ; nor, if they were, would they 
be derived from^fo, but from dia, which would 
iacltfdechcTr/fl?c/<*: lot me add, that the twelfth 
and tMrtaenih clades are ill didin guifhed by 

their 
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their appellations, independently of other ex<« 
<;eptions to them, lince the re^d diftiudion bsv 
tween them conlifts hot fo much in the number 
of their ftamens, as in the place where they 
are inferted ; and that the fourteenth and ff* 
feentb are not more accurately difcriminaxed by 
two words fornoed in defiance of grammatical 
analogy, fiuce there arc but two powers, oc 
two diverftm of lengthy in each of thoie ckflea. 
Caly copoly anJros might, perhaps, not inaccu- 
rately denote a flower of the twelfth clafs ; bu<, 
fuch a compound would ftUl favour of barbarifm 
or pedantry ; and the beft way to amend fuch a 
fyftem of words is to efiace it, and fupply 
its place by a more fimple nomenclature, which 
may eafily be found. Numerals may be ufed 
for the eleven firft clafles, the former of two 
numbers being always appropriated to the fa^ 
mens, and the latter to ^cpljlils : fliort phrales, 
as, on the calyx or calice, in the receptacle, two. 
long, four long, from osie bafe, from two, or 
many, bafes, with anthers conneSled, on thg 
pijlils, in two flowers, in two diflinSi plants^ 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
'purpofe of difcrimination ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfect fubftitute for the words which 
I condemnv The allegory oifexeszwA nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to 
he difcarded, as unbecoming the gravity of 

men. 
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men^ who, while they fearch for truth, havcf 
Qo budnefs to inflame their imaginations ; and, 
while they profefs to give defcriptions, have 
nothing to do with metaphors : few pallages in 
Aloijia^ the moft impudent book ever compofed 

man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty -fixth number of the Botanical 
Thilofophy, and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares,, like Octavius in his epi* 
gram, to /peak with Roman Jimplicity ; nor can 
the Unnctan defcription of the Arum, and many 
other plants, be read in Englijh without ex* 
citing ideas, which the occafion does not re- 
quire. Hence it is, that no well-born and 
well-educated woman can be advifed to arnufo 
herfelf with botany, as it is now explained* 
though a more elegant and delightful ftudy, or 
one more likely to aflift and embellifh other 
female accomplilhments, could not poffibly be 
recommended. 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian 
plants have been corredlly written in a large 
paper-book, one page being appropriated to 
each, the frefh plants themfelves, procured in 
their refpeilive feafons, muft be concifcly, but 
accurately, claJJ'ed and defcribed ; after which 
their feveral ufes in medicine, diet, or manu* 
failures, may be cojledled, with the affiftance 
of Hindu phyficians, from the medical books in 

Sanfcrit^ 
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$anfcritf and their accounts either difproved or 
eftabliflied by repeated experiments, as faft as 
they can be made with cxadncfs. 

By way of example, 1 annex the defcriptions 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly de- 
fpair of leifure to exhibit others, of which I 
have colledled the names, and moft of which I 
have feen in bloflbm. 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Bafe, 

Cal, Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Siam, From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile ; five Ihorter, fterile. In Ibme flowers, 
the unprolifick ftamens, longer. 

Pijl. Style cylindrick. 

Peric. A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: Roundifh, comprefled, winged. 

Leaves: Of many different fliapes. 

Ufes: The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ufe in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. The Muchucunda^ called 
allb Pichucay is exquifitely fragrant ; its calyx 
is covered with an odoriferous duft; and die 

dried 
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dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnulf* 
are laid, in a Sartfcrit book, almofl inftanta- 
rieoully to remove a nervous head-ach. 

NotCt This plant differs a little from the 
Pentapetes of Linnjeus. 

II. BILVA OR MA'LU'RA. 

Many on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor. Four, or five, petals; moflly reflex. 

Siam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments i 
anthers, moflly ere£t. 

Pifl. Germy roundifh ; Style y fmooth, fhori j 
Stigma y clubbed. 

Perk. A fpheroidal berry, very large ; manyw 
feeded. 

Seeds: Toward the furface, ovate, in a pel* 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves : Ternate ; common petiole, long 5 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with Ihort 
petioles ; fbme almofl lanced. 

Stem: Armed with fharp thorns. 

XJfes : The fruit nutritious, warm, cathar* 
tick ; in tafte, delicious ; in fragrance, exqui- 
fite : its aperient and deterfive quality, and its 
efficacy in removing habitual coftivenefs, have 
been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, forfome purpoles, a very 
good cemeot. 

jVo/r. 
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Note, This fruit is called Srlfhaloy becaufe 
it fprang, fay the Indian poets, from the milk 
of Sr}, the goddefs of abundance, who beftowed 
it on mankind at the requeO^ of Iswar a, whence 
he alone wears a chaplet of Bilva flowers ; to 
him only the Hin iux offer them ; and, when 
they fee any of them fallen on the grotmd^ 
they take them up with reverence, and carry 
them to his temple. From the firft bloflbm of 
this plant that I coul.^ inipedt, 1 had imagined 
that it belonged to the lame clafs with the 
Durio, becaufe the filaments appeared to be 
diftributed in five fets ; but in all that I have 
fince examined, they aie perfedlly diftindt. 

III. SRINGA'TACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal. Four-clcft, with a long peduncle, 
above. 

Cor. Four petals. 

Siam. Anthers, kidney-lhaped. 

Fiji. Germ, roundilh ; Style, long as the 
filaments; Stigma, clubbed. 

Seed : A Nut with four oppofite angles ft wo 
of them Jbarp thorns) formed by the Calyx^ 

Leaves : Thofe which float on the water, 
are rhomboidal ; the two upper fides unequally 
notched ; the two lower, right lines. Theil* 

petiolesy 
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petioles, buoyed up by fpindle-fliaped Ipongy 
fubftances, not bladders. 

Root : Knotty, like coral. 

Ufes: The frefh kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the hlberd. A mucus, 
iecreted by minute glands, covers the wet 
leaves, which are confidered as cooling. 

NotCy It feems to be the floating Traf>a of 
Linnjeus. 

IV. P U' T I C A R A J A, 

Ten and One, 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor. Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legumen ; two feeds. 

Leaves: Oval, pinnated. 

Stem : Armed. 

JJfes : The feeds are very bitter, and, per- 
haps, tonick ; fince one of them bruifed and 
given in two dofes, will, as the Hindus aflert, 
cure an intermittent fever, 

V. M A D H U C A. 

Many, not on the Receptacle, and One, 

Cal. Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-petaled. T'ube inflated, flefhy, 
Porderrmty orteni parted. 


Stanu 
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Siam. Anthers from twelve to twenty- 
«ight, ere£t, acute, fubvillous. 

Ptjl. Germ, roundilh ; Stjy/ey long, awl- 
ihaped. 

Per/c. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts. 

Lecei'cs : Oval, Ibmewhat pointed, 

Ufes : The tubes, elculent, nutritious ; yield- 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpolcs. A ufeful 
oil is exprefled from the Iced. 

Note, It rclembles the Brtjpa of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work 
which I recommend ; but even the Ipecimeu 
which I exhibit might, in (kilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but 1 have more than once 
experienced, that the beft anatomical and bota- 
nical prints give a very inadequate, and Ibme- 
times a very falfe, notion of the objects which 
they were intended to reprefent. As we learn 
a new language, by reading approved compo- 
litions in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Didionary, fo w'e can only ft udy \vith effect 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfng 
the plants themfelves with the Philofophia Ba~ 
tanica, which is the Grammar, and t!;e Genera 
ft Species P lantarum, which may be confidered 
gs the DiSiionary, of that beautiful language, 
D d irt 
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in which nature would teach us what plants w« 
muft avoid as noxious, and what we muft cul- 
tivate as falutary ; for that the qualities of plant* 
are in fome degree conneftcd with the natural 
.orders and clajfcs of them, a number of 
ilftnces would abundantly prove. 


DIS- 
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PISSERTATIQN XV. 

ON THE 

SPIKENARD 

OF T H E 

ANCIENTS. 


I T is painful to meet perpetually with words 
that convey no difl:in<St ideas : and a natural 
delire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have no 
other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to tlie mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves : both caule an uneaiy fenfa- 
tion ; and we naturally love knowledge, as we 
love light, even when we have no delign of ap- 
plying either to a purpofe eflentially uleful.This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwer 
to a quellion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India, What 
** is Indian Spikenard ?” All agree, that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, grew about Rangamri- 
t’lca or Rangantatiy and on the borders of the 

D d a country 
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country now called Butan : it is mentioned by 
Dioscorides, whof* work I have not in my 
poflcflion ; but his defcription of it muft be 
very imperfedt, fipce neither Linn^us nor any 
of his difciples pretend to clafs it with certainty, 
9nd, in the lateft botanical work that we have 
received from Europe, it is marked as unknown. 
I had no doubt, before I was perfonally ac- 
quainted with Koenig, that he had afceitained 
it ; but he affured me, that he knew not what 
the Greek writers meant by the nard of India i 
he had found, indeed, and deferibed a lixth 
fpecies of the nardus, which is called Indian n\ 
the Supplement to Linna:us ; but the nardus is 
a grafs, which, though it bear a Spike, no 
man ever fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, 
which the great Botanical Philofopher himfelf 
was inclined to think a fpccies of Andropo- 
gon, and places, in his Maicria Medica, but 
with an exprcflion of doubt, among his polyga- 
mous plants. Since the death of Koenig I 
have confulted every botanilf and phyfician 
with whom I was acquainted, on the fubjedt 
before us ; but all have confefl'ed without rc- 
ferve, though not without fotne regret, that 
they were ignorant w'hat was meant by the In- 
dian Spikenard. 

In order to procure information from the, 
learned natives, it was.neceflary to know the 

nattfc 
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fUime of the plant in (ome .^atick language. 
The very word nard occurs in the Song of So- 
lomon ;'but the name and the thing were both 
exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers imagine 
both to be Indian ; but the word is in truth 
Perjian, and occurs in the following diftich of 
tin old poet : 

A'n chu biklicft, in chu nardeft, in thu ftiikheft, m chu b^r, 
Anchubikhi payidareft, in chu luidi payidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
Whether hard mean the Jiem^ or, as Anju' ex- 
plains it, the pith ; but it is manifeftly a part 
of a vegetable, and neither the root, the fruit, 
ilor the branch, which are all feparately named : 
the Arabs have borrowed the word nard, but 
in the fenfe, an wc learn from the Kamils, of a 
lompound medicinal unguent. Whatever it fig* 
iiified in old P< rfan, the Arabick word fumbuh, 
which, like fambalah, means an ear or jpike, 
has long been fubftituted for it ; and there can 
be no doubt, that by the fumbul of India the 
Mufelmans underftand the fame plant with the 
nard of Ptolemy and the Nardcfachys, or 
Spikenard, of Galen ; who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry fpecimens which he had 
feen, and miftook them for roots. 

A SINGULAR defeription of the fumbul hy 
Abu'lfazl, who frequently mentions it as an 

D d 2 ingredient 
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ingredient in Indian perfumes, had Sea Tomd timit 
almoft convinced me, that the true Spikenard vnA 
the Citaca, or Pandanus of our botanifts : hig 
words are, Sumbul panj berg ddred^ ceh dirdxd bn 
dah angojhtejlu pahndi seh : or, ** The fumbul haa 
five leaves, ten fingers long, and three 
“ broad.** Now I well knew, that the mini* 
iler of Acbar was not a botanifi:, and might 
cafily have mifiaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower ; 1 had feen no bloffom, or aflemblage 
of bloflbms, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male Cbtaca ; and though the Perjian writer 
deicribes the female as a different plant, by the 
vulgar name CybrOf yet fuch a millake might 
naturally have been expelled in fuch a work i 
but what mofl confirmed my opinion, was the 
exquifite fragrance of the Cetaca flower, which 
to my fenfe far furpafled the richefl perfumes of 
Purope or ^Jia. Scarce a doubt remained, 
when I met with a defeription of the Citaca by 
Forskohl, whofe words are fo perfeflly appli- 
cable to the general idea which we are apt to 
form of Spikenard^ that I give you a literal tranf- 
ationof them : “The Pandanus is an incom- 
** parable plant, and cultivated for its odour, 
“ which it breathes lb richly, that one or two 
Spike in a fituation rather humid, would 
** be fufficient to diflule an odoriferous air for 
a long time through a fpacious apartment t 

fo 
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fo that the natives in general are n^t folieit- 
** ous about the living plants, but purchafe thf 

Spikes at a great price.'* I learned alfo, that 
a fragrant eflential oil was extrafted from the 
flowers i and I procured from Bauares a large 
phial of it, which was adulterated with faftdal ji 
but the very adulteration convinced me, that 
the genuine eflence mull be valuable, from the 
great number of thyrfi that mud be required 
in preparing a fmall qviantity of it* Thus had 
I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the true Hard 
was to be found on the banks of the Ganges^ 
where the Hindu women roll up its flowers in 
their long black hair after bathing in the holy 
river ; and I imagined, that the precious ala^ 
h^er box mentioned in the Scripture, and the 
fmali onyxy in exchange for which the poet of- 
fers to entertain his friend with a cajk of old 
'Bliley contained an eflence of the lame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity* with 
the nard which I had procured : but an Arab 
of Mecedy who faw in my ftudy fome flowers of 
the Citaedy informed me, that the plant was 
extremely common in Arahidy where it was 
named CadB'y and fevcral MahomedaHs of rank 
and learning have lince aflured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumhul was not CItaca, 
but Jatatndnsh This was important informa- 
4iion } finding therefore, that the Pamtamts yns 

I> d 4 juot 
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not peculiar to Hindujidny and confidcrlng that 
the Surhhul of Abu'lfazl difiered from it in the 
precife number of leaves on the thyrfus, in the 
colouf, and in the {ea.fon of flowering, though 
the length and breadth correfponded very nearly, 
1 abandoned my firft opinion,* and began to in- 
quire eagerly for the which grew, I 

was told, in the garden of a learned and inge- 
nious friend, and fortunately was then in blof- 
fbm. A frefh plant was very foon brought to 
me ; it appeared on infpe£lion to be a moft ele- 
gant Cypirus with a polifhed three- fided culm, 
an umbella with three or four enfiform leaflets 
minutely lerrated, naked proliferous peduncles, 
crowded fpikes, expanded daggers ; and its 
branchy root had a pungent tafte with a fliint 
aromatick odour ; but no part of it bore the 
leaft refemblance to the drug known in Europe 
by the appellation of Spikenard ; and a Muf el- 
man phylician from Dehli allured me jxifitively, 
that the plant was not ’Jathmanii, but SMy as it 
is named in Arabicky which the author of the 
‘Tohfatu'l Miitnenm particularly diftinguilhes 
from the Indian Sumhul. He produced on the 
next day an extrait: from the Diitionary of Na- 
tural Hiflory, to which he had referred ; and 
1 prefent you with a tranflation of all that is 
material m it. 

“ I. Sho has a roiindifh olive-lhaped root ; 

externally black, but white internally, and 

“ lb 
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** lb fragrant as to have obtained in 'Perjta th<f 
“ name of Subterranean Mujk : its leaf hag 
fome relemblance to that of a leek, but is 
“ longer and narrower, llrong, fomewhat 
“ rough at the edges, and tapering to a point. 

2. SuMBtTL means a fplke or ear^ and wag 
“ called nard by the Greeks. There are three 
“ forts of Sumbul or Nard'in ; but, when the 
“ word Hands alone, it means the Sumbul of 
** India, which is an herb •without Jlower or 
“ fruit (he fpeaks of the drug only), like the 
“ tail of an ermine, or of a fmall weafel, but 
“ not quite fo thick, and about the length of a 
“ finger. It is darkilh, inclining to yellow, 
“ and very fragrant ; it is brought from Hin- 
** dujldn, and its medicinal virtue lafts three 
years.” It was ealy to procure the dry fa- 
i/mans), which correfponded perfe flly with the 
defcription of the Sumbul ; and though a native 
Mufelman afterwards gave me a Perfun paper, 
written by himfelf, in which he reprefents the 
Sumbul of India, the S’wcet Sumbul, and the 
tam 'ns) as three different plants, yet the autho- 
rity of the Pohfatul Mumenin is decifive, that 
the fwcct Sumbul is only another denomination 
of nard, and the phyfician, who produced that 
authority, brought, as a fpecimen of Sumbul^ 
the very fame drug, which my Pandit, who 
is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpecimen of the 

Jdtamanii : 
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a Bribmen eminent learning gave 
me a |>arcel of the iunc (brt) and tdd me that 
it was u1<m1 in their £icrificea $ that, when frelh* 
ea<iui6tely fweet, ahd added much to 
the feent of rich eflences, in which it was a 
principal ingredient ; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
noirth-eaft of Bengal ; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanfcrit 
names from its refemblance to locks of hair ; a% 
it is called Spikenard^ I fuppofe, from its refem- 
blance to a Spike, when it is dried, and not 
from the configuration of its flowers, which the 
Greeks, probably, never examined. The Per-^ 
Jim author defcribes the whole plant as refem-‘ 
bling the tail of an ermine ; and the J atamans)^ 
which is manifeftly the Spiknard of our drug- 
gifts, has precifely that form, confifting of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in 
a bundle of yellowilh brown capillary fibresV 
and conftituting a fpike about the flze of a 
(mail finger. We may on the whole be affu red, 
that th6 nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian Sutn~ 
hul of the Perfans and Arabs, the Jatamans'i of 
the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our (hops, are 
one and the fame plant j but to what clafs and 
genus it belongs in the Linneean fyftem, can 
only.be alcertaiued by an iufpedtion of the frelH 
hlpiTetn^ J^r. Patrick Rvssel, who al* 

ways 
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-ways communicates with oiiUguig fitcility hit 
extenfive and accurate kaowledgSt k^med 
me by letter, dut ** S^mard is carded over die 
** Defect (from bMa I fm&me) to M^po^ 
** where it is ufed in fobftance, mixed with 
** other perfumes, and worn in fmall bags, or 
** in the form of eflence, and kept in tittle boxes 
“ or phials, like dt 0 r of rofes.’* He is per- 
fuaded, and ib am I, that the Itulian nard of 
the ancients, and that of our (hops, is one and 
the fame vegetable. 

Though diligent refearches have been made 
at my requeft on the borders of Bengal zadi Be^ 
havy yet the Jatdmdnsi has not been found 
growing in any part of the Britijh territories. 
Mr. Saunders, who met with it in Butiu, 
where, as he was informed, it is very common^ 
and whenceit is brou^t in a dry ftate ioRcmgpin-, 
has no hehtation in pronouncing it a fpecies of 
the Baccharh ; and fince it is not poffible that 
he could miftake the natural order and effential 
eharaSler of the plant, which he examined, 1 
had no doubt that the Jataniansi was compofit 
and corymbifcrous, with ftamens connedted by 
the anthers, and with female prolifick florets^ 
intermixed with hermaphrodites; the word 
Spike Was not ufed by the ancients with botani- 
cal precifion, and the Stachys itfelf is verticil- 
lated, with only two fpecies out of fifteen, that 

could 
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could juftify its generick dppellatibn. t there- 
fore concluded, that the true Spikenard was af 
l^charisf and that, while the philofopher had 
beeb fearching for it Co no purpofe, 

‘ ' ■ ■ the dull fwaini 

Trod on it daily with his clouted flioon; 

for the Baccharis^ it fefems, ds well as the 
Conyza, is Called by our gardeners. Plough- 
man's Spikenard. I fufpefted, neverthelefs, that’ 
the plant which Mr. Saunders deferibed 
was not Jatimms'i, becaufe I knew that the 
people of Butan had no fuch name for it, but 
diftinguilhed it by very different names in dif- 
ferent parts of their hilly country : I knew al- 
fo, that the But'ias, who fet a greater value on 
the drug than it feems, as a perfume, to merit# 
were extremely referved in giving information 
concerning it, and might be tempted, by the. 
.narrow fpirit of monopoly, to miflead an 
inquirer for the frefh plant. The friendly 
zeal of Mr. Purling will probably procure it 
in a ftate of vegetation ; for, when he had the 
kindnefs, at my delire, to make inquiries for 
it among the Butdn merchants, they allured 
him, that the living plants could not be ob- 
tained without an order from their fovereign the 
HevardjcLy to whom he immediately difpatchcd 
a meiTenger wi^ an 9arnell requeft, that eight 

or 
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of ten of the growing plants might be fent to 
at Ranger : fhould the Divardjd, compl|r 
with that requeft, and fhould the vegetable 
flourifti in the plain of Bengal^ we fliall have 
ocular proof of its clafs, order, genus, and 
fpecies ; and, if it prove the fame with the 
^ atamans I of Nepal ^ which I now mu ft intro- 
duce to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I began this eflay, will be fatisfadorily 
^nfwered. 

Having traced the/Www Spikenard, by the 
name of yatamansi^ to the mountains of Ndpal, 
J requcfted my friend Mr. Law, who then re- 
ftded at Gayd^ to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nepalefe pilgrims ; 
who being orthodox andpoflefllng many 

rare books in the Sanfcrit language, were more 
likely than the Butias to know the true Jatd- 
mansi, by which name they generally diftin- 
guifti it : many young plants were accordingly 
fent to Gaya, with a Perjian letter fpecifically 
naming them, and apparently written by a man 
of ranjc and literature ; fo that no fufpicion of 
deception or of error can bejuftly entertained. 
By a miftake of the gardener, they were all 
planted at Gaya, where they have blolTomed; 
and at firft feemed to flourifh : I muft, there- 
fore, defcribe the Jatdmdnsi from the report of 
Mr. Burt, who favoured me with a drawing 

of 
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df ity and in whoie accuracy we may perfe<^ly 
Confide ; bat, before I produce the (tefCTiption, 
1 mufi endeavour to remove a prejudice, in re* 
gard to the natural order of the fpikenard, 
lArhich they, who arc addifted to fwear by every 
Word of their mafier LinnjEus, will hardly 
abandon, and which I, who love truth better 
than him, have abandoned with fome reluftance. 
Nard has been generally fuppofed to be a grafs ; 
and the Jlachys or fpike^ which agrees 
with the habit of that natural order, gave rife, 
perhaps, to the fuppofition. There is a plant 
in ’Javoy which moft travellers and fbme phy- 
ficians call fpikenard ; and the Governor of 
ChinfUray who is kindly endeavouring to pro- 
cure it thence in a ftate fit for examination, 
writes me word, that “ a Dutch author pro- 
nounces it z grafs like the Cypirusy but infills 
that what we call the fpike is the fibrous part 
** above the root, as long as a man’s little fin- 
“ gcr, of a brownifh hue inclining to red or 
“ yellow, rather fragrant, and with a pungent, 
“ but aromatick, feenr/* This is too flovenly 
% defeription to have been written by a bota- 
nift ; yet I believe the latter part of it to bo 
tolerably correft, and fhould imagine that the 
plant was the fame with our fatatnansiy if it 
were not commonly aflerted, that the Jeruan 
Ipikraard was ufed as a CQndin)ent, and if a 
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well-informed man» who had leen it in ih« 
illand, had not affured me, that it was a fort 
of Pimento^ and confequently a fpecies of 
Myrtle t and of the order now called Hefperian, 
The relemblance before mentioned between the 
Indian SumhuUtxd the Arabian Sdd, or Cyptrus^ 
had led me to fufpeft, that the true nard was a 
grafs or a reed ; and as this country abounda 
in odoriferous grajfesy 1 began to colled them 
from all quarters. Colonel Krn obligingly 
fent me two plants with fweet-fmelling roots ; 
and as they were known to the Pandit Sy I loon 
found their names in a Sanfcrit didionary : one 
of them is called gandhasaf By and ufed by the 
Hindus to fcent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the fefti- 
val of the vernal fealbn ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, ndgaramajlac and 
gdnarday the fecond of which means rujlling 
in the water ; for all the Pandits infill, that 
nard is never ufed as a noun in Sanfcrity and 
fignifies, as the root of a verb, to found or to ruf 
tie. Soon after, Mr. Burrow brought me, 
from the banks of the Ganges near Heridwdr, 
a very fragrant grafs, which in Ibme places co- 
vers whole acres, and difirufes, when crulhed, 
fo llrong an odour, that a perfon, he fays, 
might eafily have fmelt it, as Alexander is 
reported to have fmelt the nard of Gedrojtay 
from the back of an elephant : its blofrbms 

wen 
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were not preferved, and it cannot, therefore, 

'be defcribed. From Mr. Blank of Lucnotv 
■€ 

I received a frefh plant, which has not flowered 
at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly on his autho- 
rity, and have no doubt that it is a fpecies of 
jlndropogon : it has rather a rank aromatick 
odour, and, from the virtue afcribed to it of 
curing intermittent fevers, is known by the 
Sanfcrtt name of jwarancusa^ which literally 
means a fever-hook^ and alludes to the iron- 
hook with which elephants are managed. Laftly, 
Dr. Anderson of Madras^ who delights in 
tifeful purfuits and in affifting the purfuits of 
Others, favoured me with a complete fpecimen 
of the Andropogon Nardus^ one of the molt 
common grafles on the Coaft, and flourilhing 
rood luxuriantly on the mountains, never eaten 
by cattle, bat extremely grateful to bees, and 
containing an eflential oil, which, he under- 
ftands, is extradled irom it in many parts of 
Hindujiant and ufed as an litar or perfume. He 
adds a very curious philological remark, that, 
in the Tainul dictionary, mod words beginning 
with nar have fome relation to fragrance ; as 
narukeradu to yield an odour, nartum pill’i, 
lemon-grafs, nartei, citron, nlirta manumy the 
wild orange-tree, ndrum paneiy xhe bidian Jaf- 
mtUy nurum alleri, a drong dn el ling flower, 
and nariUy which is put for nard in the Tamuf 

Ye^•^}Ol| 
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vcrfion of our Scriptures : fb that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Grieks^ but even tlie 
copia narium of Houace, may be derived from 
an Indian root : to this I can only lay, that I 
have not met with any fuch root in Sanfcrit^ the 
oldeft polilhed language of India, and that in 
Perfianj which has a manifeft affinity with it, 
nar means a pomegranate^ and ndrgtl (a word 
originally Sanfcrif) a cocoa-nut., neither of 
which has any remarkable fragrance* 

Such is the evidence in fupport of the opi- 
nion, given by the great 5w^^/^naturalift, that 
the true nard was a gramineous plant and a 
fpecies of Andropogon ; but lince no grals, 
that I have yet feen, bears any refembLnce to 
the 'yatamdnsi, which I conceive to be the nar- 
dus of the ancients, I beg leave to exprels my 
dillent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a ftudent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the ellen- 
tial oil of the plant, from which it was deno- 
minated, but am ftrongly inclined to believe, 
that it was a generic k word, meaning what we 
now call dtdr, and either the dtar of rofes irom 
Cajhrdir and Perjia, that of Cetaca, or Panda- 
nus, from the w'eftern coaft of India, or that 
of Aguru, or aloe-wood, from Afdm or Cochin- 
china, the procefs of obtaining which is dc- 
fcribed by Abu'lfazl, or the mixed perfume 
called of which the principal ingredient* 
'Yol, I, E e were 
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were yellow faudal, violets, orange- flowers, 
wcNod of aloes, rofe-water, mulk, and true 
ipikenard : all thofe effences and compofitlons 
were coftly ; and moft of them being fold by 
the Indians to the Perjtans and Arabs, from 
whom, in the times of Octavius, they were 
received by the Syrians and Romans, they mufl 
have been extremely dear at Jerufalem and at 
Rome. There might alfo have been a pure nar- 
dine oil, as Athenjeus calls it ; but nardum 
piobably meant (and Koenig was of the (ame 
opinion) an Indian eflence in general, taking 
its name from that ingredient which had, or 
was commonly thought to have, the moft ex- 
qinfite foent. But I have been drawn by a 
pleafing lubjeft to a greater length than I ex- 
pedtcd, and proceed to the promifed defoription 
of t\\c true nard, or yatnmansi, which, by the 
way, has other names in the AmarcbJIi, the 
ftnootheft of which are jatild and Ibmapt, bo^h 
derived from words meaning hair, Mr. Buk r, 
after a modeft apology for his imperfedt ac- 
quaintance with the language of botanifts, has 
favoured me with an account of the plant, on 
the corredlnefs of which 1 bavx sf perfedt reli- 
ance, and from which I colledl the following 
natural charadiers : 

Aggregate. 

Cal. Scarce any. Margin^ hardly dif- 
cernible. 
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Qor. One petal. T'ude fbmewhat gibbous. 
Border five cleft. 

Siam. Three Anthers. 

Piji. Germ beneath. One Style eredi. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. 

"Leaves Hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean 
plant Valerian, a lifter of the Mountain 
and Celtlck Nard, and of a Ipecies which 1 
fhould delcribe in the Linnean ftyle, Vale- 
riana Jata'ma'nsi floribus triandris foUis 
cordatis quaternis, radicalibus petiolatis. The 
radical leaves, rifing froni the ground and en- 
folding the young Hem, are plucked up with a 
part of the root, and, being dried in the llin, 
or by an artificial heat, are Ibid as a drug, 
which from its appearance has been called^/<de- 
nard ; though, as the Perjian writer obferves, 
it might be compared more properly to the tail 
of an ermine : when nothing remains but the 
dry fibres of the leaves, which retain their ori- 
ginal form, they have Ibme relemblancc to a 
lock of hair, from which the Sanferit nanrte, it, 
feems, is deriv'd. Two mercantile agents 
from Butan on the part of -the Dh^arbjd were 
examined, at my requeft, by Mr. H arington, 
and informed him, that the drug which the 
Bengalefe call Jatbrndnsif “grew cre<ft above 

the 
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** the furface of thd ground, refembling In 
M-colour an ear of green wheat ; that, when 
“ recent, it had a faint odour, which was 
** greatly increafed by the fimple procefs of 
** drying it'; that it abounded on the hills, and 

even on the plains, of Butatit where it was 
** colle(^ted and prepared for medicinal pur- 
“ pofes.” What its virtues are, experience 
alone can afcertain ; but, as far as botanical ana- 
logy can juftify a conjecture, we may fuppofe 
them to be antifpafmodick ; and in our pro- 
vinces, efpecially in Behar, the plant will pro- 
bably flourilh ; fo that we may always procure 
it in a ftate fit for experiment. On the propofed 
enquiry into the virtues of this celebrated plant, 
I muft be permitted to fay, that although many 
botanifts may have wafted their time in enu- 
merating the qualities of vegetables, without 
having afcertained them by repeated and fatis- 
faClory experiments, and although mere botany 
goes no farther than technical arrangement and 
defcription, yet it feems indubitable, that the 
great end and aim of a botanical philofopher is,, 
tp difcovcr and prove the feveral ufes of the 
vegetabWf fyftem, and, while he admits with 
Hippocrates the fallacioufnefs of experience^ 
to rely on experiment alone as the bafis of his 
knowledge. 
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